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PREFACE 

The history of maritime discovery has been 
rendered unattractive to young readers by the 
nautical details and numerous dates, with which 
it has been encumbered. Ko study is in itself 
more useful and entertaining than that of the 

» 

progress of geographical science and the means 
by which it has been advanced. No life is 
more fertile in surprising incident and bold ad- 
venture than that of the hardy and enterprising 
voyager.' 

The narratives of the most celebrated naviga^* 

*" '* tors are here presented in a clear and abbreviated 

^** 

^ fotm. Scenes and occurrences of pre-eminent 

CO 

tH interest are selected, and all is dispensed with 
^ that would b^ liable to distract the attention of 
^1^ the reader^ unneoessarily* 



It husfaob. 

B)r tracing on a map the course of the different 
voyages, the young reader will acquire, pleas- 
antly and almost imperceptibly* a considerable 
knowledge of geography. And he will be learn- 
ing not only the science itself, but its history and 
progress. Many names of tpwns and places 
are put in italics for the purpose of being refer- 
red to on the map. With these brief remarks, 
the compiler would bid his readers farewell. 
Boston, 1833. 
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STORIES OF VOYAGES. 



FIRST VOTAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

« 

Christopher Columbus was born in Grenoa 
about the year 1435. He received from his 
father, who was a poor wool-carder, a careful ed-> 
ucation, and soon shew a great fondness for the 
studies of geography and navigation. At the age 
of fourteen* he sailed in a merchant ship to the 
Mediterranean; and aflerwards went, as an offi- 
cer, in a small squadron fitted out to cruise 
against the Venetians and Turks. In one of his 
engagements with the Venetians, the vessel 
which he commanded, took fire, and Columbus 
saved his life by swimming ashore. 

Induced by the encouragement which, about 
this period, was given by the government of 
Portugal, to every person skilled in navigation, 
Columbus repaired to Lisbon, under a hope of 
being able to obtain employment. Here he mar- 
ried the daughter of Bartolomeo de Palestrello, 
a distinguished navigator, and thereby obtained 
the journals, charts and nautical instruments of 
her father. He formed the conclusion, from his 
researches and inquiries, that there must be 
lands west of the Canary and Cape Verde islands, 
and that it was possible td sail and discover them. 
He collected all the information on the subject, 
that he was able to, and became confirmed in tli« 
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opinion, that the other side of the globe contain-* 
ed land, probably belonging to Eastern Asia, and 
connected with India. Whilst the Portuguese 
were seeking for it by a southeast course round 
Africa, he was convinced that there must be a 
shorter way by the west. 

His mind became so strongly possessed with 
the practicability of this scheme, that he was der 
termined, if possible, to .engage some of the Eu- 
ropean powers in the accomplishment of it. He 
applied in vain to his own countrymen, the Ge- 
noese, for assistance, and equally fruiMess were 
his endeavors to interest John H. of Portugal 
in the enterprise. He then determined to apply 
to the Spanish court. 

Columbus explained his plan to Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and requested their assistance. 
He had to contend, however, with the most ab- 
surd prejudices. A council of learned men was 
assembled at Salamanca to consider his project; 
and this wise body rejected his propositions as 
ridiculous and presumptuous. They said, that if 
any man should sail as far westward as Columbus 
proposed, he would not be able to return, on ac- 
count of the roundness of the globe. They said 
it would be going down ; and that coniing back 
would be like cTimbing a hill, which a vessel 
could not do without the strongest gale ! 

After an eight years' struggle with the obsta- 
cles thrown in his way by ignorance and malice, 
he received three small vessels, with one hundred 
and twenty men. Two of the vessels were light 
barks, called caravals, and were commanded by 
two brothers, named Pinzon. The third vessel, 
on board of which was Columbus, was completely 
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decked. The dignity of high admiral and viceroy 
of all the countries which he might discover was 
conferred on him; the former to be hereditar}; in 
his family. 

Early in the morning of Friday, the third of 
August, 1492, the squadron commanded by Co- 
lumbus sailed from the harbor of Palos^ a small 
seaport of Spain. It passed the Canary Islands, 
and, proceeding in a westerly direction, was next 
day out of sight of land. Columbus was now on 
the sea without any chart to direct him, and con- 
tinually obliged to combat with the fear and ig- 
norance of his companions. He was almost 
constantly upon the deck, watching the flight of 
birds and ascertaining the depth of the ocean. 
On the sixteenth of August he pointed out to his 
disheartened crew what he considered a signal 
of their near approach to land, a great quantity 
of weeds floating past the ship. Several birds 
also flew over them in a westerly direction. The 
vessels proceeded. For several days they kept 
on their course, but still no land was visible. 

On the fourteenth of September, the magnetic 
needle, or compass, was observed to vary from 
its direction to the polar star, and incline towards 
the west. This, though now. a familiar occur- 
rence, surprised even Columbus, and filled all 
his associates with terror. With astonishing 
presence of mind, however, he told them that, 
. in particular oircumstances, he knew the needle 
tvould riot point to the pole, but that it would des- 
cribe a compass round it : a solution which, though 
wholly unsatisfactory to himself, had the effect of 
silencing, for awhile, the murmurs of his crew. 

The vessels having continued their course for 
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fiome weeks ^er this, without any appearance 
of land, the dissatisfaction of the crew began to 
break out into open violence. Some of them 
even proposed to throw Columbus into the sea, 
as a visionary projector, whose death would 
never be inquired into. In the midst of this 
alarm and reproach, he was steady and cheerful: 
but, after in vain trying to pacify his men by 
promises, he finally assumed a different tone and 
told them it was useless to murmur; that he was 
determined to persevere. Fully convinced that 
he must be near land, he promised a reward to 
whosoever should first discover it. 

At length, in the night of the eleventh of Oc- 
tober, Columbus, who had himself been on the 
deck for several hours, in anxious suspense, per- 
ceived a light at some distance from the ships. 
At midnight, the cry of Land was raised from 
the Pinta, which from her superior sailing, kept 
ahead of the other vessels. At the dawn of 
morning, a flat island, thickly clad with trees was 
seen. The inhabitants of this island, who were 
very numerous, ran to the beach in astonishment 
and admiration at the sight of the ships. They 
imagined them to have been some kind of sea" 
monsters, having never before seen vessels larger , 
than their own canoes. 

Columbus went ashore in his boat^ well armed, 
and bearing the royal standard. He formally 
took possession of the island, which is one of the 
Bahamas, and gave to it the name of San SaU 
vador^ in memory of his preservation.. Being* 
informed by the natives that there was a rich 
gold country towards the south, he directed his 
course towards that region, and discovered Cuba 
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on the twenty-eighth of October, and Ilayti on 
the sixth of December. A lamentable accident 
occurred to the admiral's ship, while it was sta- 
tioned off the latter island. At midnight, while 
all the men, even those who ought to have been 
on the watch, were asleep, she was borne by a 
strong current upon the rocks near the shore 
and wrecked. The crew and part of the lading 
only were saved. The Indians, as soon as they 
were informed of the accident, rendered the most 
prompt and effectual assistance. 

Columbus, pleased both with the island and its 
inhabitants, resolved to establish there a Spanish 
colony. Having built a wooden fort from the 
wreck of his vessel, he left in it thirty-nine men 
who were willing to stay, and set out on his 
return to Spain. During his voyage home, a. 
dreadful storm overtook the remaining ships. 
The wind blew with the fury of a hurricane; and 
even Columbus began to fear lest all knowledge 
and memory of his discoveries should be lost. 
Under this apprehension, he retired to his cabin, 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of his 
voyage, and of its success. This writing he 
folded up, sealed, and directed to their majesties 
the. king and queen of Spain. He then ordered 
a cask to be brought to him, wrapped the parch- 
ment in oiled cloth, surrounded it with wax, and 
enclosed it in the cask; and having carefully 
stopped this up, threw it into the sea. He also 
prepared a similar packet, and placed it in anoth- 
er cask, which he attached by a long rope, to the 
stern of the vessel, that, " when the ship sank, the 
cask might float on the water, and thus have the 
chance of being found." 
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Happily, boweyer, the storm abated; and not 
many days afterwards, namely, on the sixteenth 
of March, 1493, after an absence of about six 
months, he arrived in safety, in the port from 
which he had sailed. His vessels had been seen 
at a distance; and when they entered the harbor, 
the whole populace of the place flocked to see the 
man, of whose adventures they expected such ex- 
traordinary accounts. He was accompanied by 
seyeral Indians, who had willingly consented to 
leave their native country. He had likewise 
brought many curiosities, several kinds of ani- 
mals, and some gold. v 

The king and queen were no less delighted 
than their subjects; and gave orders that Colum* 
bus should be conducted into the city of Barce- 
lona, where the court then was, with all imagin- 
able pomp. Great honors were conferred upon 
him, and he was appointed viceroy of all the 
countries he had discovered. 



SECOND AND THIRD VOYAGES OF 
COLUMBUS. 

Columbus being desirous of prosecuting the 
discoveries he had commenced, a much more 
powerful squadron than the last was fitted out for 
him. Seventeen vessels of different size and 
strength were placed under his command, and 
he hi^ no fewer than fifteen hundred seamen. 

The present squadron sailed from Cadiz in the 
morning of the twenty-sixth of September, 1493. 
Having cleared the Bay of Cadiz, ColumbuB 

2 
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steered, as he had done before, for the Canary 
Islands, and then, in a westerly direction, for 
Haytu On the morning of the third of Tsovem- 
ber, he passed a mountainous island, to which he 
gave the name of Dominica, In his progress he 
discovered other islands. One of these he called 
Maiirralante, from the name of his ship; and 
another Santa Maria Guadaloupe^ ailer a mo- 
nastery of that name in Spain. A third he called 
Montaerraty and a fourth St Mary Redonda, 

On the twenty-fifst of October, Columbus 
landed at Hayti, or, as he called it, Hispaniola. 
It is impossible to describe his horror on discov* 
ering that the fort, which he had left, was de- 
stroyed, and the whole place desolate. He soon 
built a fortified town, which he called, in honor 
of the queen, Isabella, and of which he appoint- 
ed his brother, Diego, governor. After he had 
been here some time, Columbus sent one of his 
officers, Alonzo de Hojeda, with an escort of 
fifteen men, into the interior of the ^^stand, (o ex* 
plore some gold mines that he had been informed 
were at a place called Cihao, 

Subsequently to this, he despatched twelve 
ships of his fleet back to Spain, as of no further 
service to him. Hojeda returned from Cillbo, 
and gave so favorable an account of his success, 
that Columbus resolved to inspect the place l^m** 
self He set out from Isabella on the twelfth of 
March, and after travelling for some days, reach^ 
ed the mines. Here he ordered a fort .to be 
erected for the protection of such persons as he 
should station there to collect the gold. Having 
returned to Isabella, and made arrangements (or 
the seourity of the colony, Columbus determined 






to attempt some farther discoveries in the west- 
em seas. The Indians had told him, that there 
was an immense continent westward of Hispan- 
iola; and on the twenty-fourth of April, 1494, he 
sailed in search of it. 

About ten days after he had left Isabella, Co- 
lumbus discovered the high lands of Jamaica, 
As^he approached the shore, he was astonished 
at the beauty . and fertility of the island, and at 
the multitudes of natives, who came from it in 
canoes to the ships. From Jamaica, he directed 
his course towards Cuba. He pursued his voy- 
age till he had sailed along the coast of Cuba 
three hundred and thirty-five leagues, when he 
came to the conclusion that the island was a con- 
tinent, and the beginning of India. At this very 
time, a ship-boy from the mast-top could have 
seen the open sea beyond the islands to the 
south; and if Columbus had continued his course 
but a single day more, he would have arrived at 
the iCnd of (lis ima^ned continent. But in thyi 
error he lived, and died; supposing Cuba the ex- 
tremity of the Asiatic continent. 

On his return to Isabella, Columbus learned 
that in his absence, a plan had been laid by the 
hostile Indians to expel and destroy the Span- 
iards, He immediately adopted decisive mea- 
sures to prevent this calamity. He assembled 
about two hundred infantry, twenty horsemen^ 
and twenty or thirty wolf dogs. The terrified 
Indians could not withstand this species of war- 
fare. They fled in dismay from the men on 
horseback (whom they believed to be monsters), 
and were unable to resist the ferocious attacks 
of the blood hounds. An immense number of 
the natives were rented and slain. 
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Columbus now resolved ag&in to return to Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of consulting with their 
Catholic majesties, on the subject of his new dis- 
coveries. With this intention, he sailed from 
Isabella on the tenth of March, 1496, "and about J 
three months afterwards, arrived m Spain. ^ 

Many difficulties were encountered by him, i ^ 
before this great navigator could again rctura to .^j 
the scene of his discoveries. Nearly two years • 
elapsed before he obtained such an equipment ^^ 
as he desired. At length, however, on the ^\^ 
eighteenth of May, 1498, he once again set sail; .g 
and now had under his command six ships of dif- \^ 
ferent sizes. H 

During about eight days of this voyage, the ^i 
weather was so intensely hot, that even Colum- , 
bus himself was not without alarm lest it might ^ 
occasion the vessels to take fire. The men, from || 
a fear of 'being suffocated, did not dare to go be- I, 
tween the decks to secure the casks which con^ j 
tained the wine and the water, and which #er« , 
falling to pieces by the hoops flying off them. ^ 

Columbus, in this voyage, proceeded on a ^ 
course considerably to the south of his former , 
track; and, in the month of August, he saw a 
large and populous island, which he called TVtn- 
idculay or the Trinity; a name that he had prom- 
ised to give to the first land he should on the 
present occasion discover. Proceeding onward, 
he afterwards approached a point of land towards 
the northwest, which he believed to have been 
an island, but which no doubt was part of the 
province of Pana^ on the continent of America. 
He anchored in several "places along the coast, 
and was well treated by the natives, who readily 
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consented to exchange their golden omamento 
for bits of tin, or little bells. In one instance, he 
obtained a wreath of gold in return for a red 
nigbtcap. Some of the women had bracelets of 
pearls round their arms, which, by signs, they 
informed the Spaniards, were procured from a 
kind of oyster-shells that they found in the sea, 
at some distance westward. 

On the twentynsecond of August, the squad- 
ron arrived at the colony of St. Donwagp^ which 
had been established on the southern coast of 
Hayti, by Bartholomew, the brother of Colum- 
bus, pursuant to the* directions of the latter. 
Here Columbus found that, during his absence, 
the Spaniards whom he had left, had quarrelled 
among themselves. A powerful party had mu- 
tinied and separated from the rest. They had 
fixed their habitations in an almost impregnable 
part of the island, and defied the whole power of 
Columbus. He sent one of his ci4>tains with an 
ofier of allowing such as chose it, to return, in 
one of the ships, to Spain. Several of them 
seceded to this arrangement; and the remainder 
were permitted to form a separate establishment 
in a distant part of the island. 

About this time some valuable gold mines were 
discovered in the interior; and several of the 
colonists were permitted to reside near them, fi>r 
the purpose of collecting gold. This they chose 
to do at their own risk, agreeing, as an equiva^ 
lent for the privilege, to pay to the Spanish gov- 
ernment a third part of iniat they obtained. 

In Spain the enemies of Columbus, envioiis of 
his success, exerted themselves to prejudice the 
court against him. Falsehoods were mventM in 

8* 



order to injure him; and the kiiig at length 
granted a commission to Francis de Bovadilla, 
empowering him to proceed to St. Don\ingo, and 
there to inquire into the conduct of Columbus. 
This judge, a man in league with his enemies^ 
arrived about the end of August, 1498. The 
evidence on which he chose to act| he obtained 
from an examination of persons who had been 
notoriously implicated in the late rebellion. They 
asserted that Columbus had ruined the island, 
and squandered the royal revenues, for the pur- 
pose chiefly of enriching himself. As soon as the 
examination was ended, Bovadilla ordered Colam'^ 
bus and his brother to be imprisoned on board 
one of the ships, and immediately sent to Spain 

During the voyage the master of the vessel 
Was desirous of liberating them from their fetters. 
''No," said the admiral, in a burst of generous 
indignation, *' I wear these irons in consequence 
of an order from their majesties, the rulers of 
Spain. They shall find me as obedient to this as 
to their former injunctions. By their command 
I have been confined, and their command alone 
nhall release me." 

They arrived in the Bay of 'Cadiz on the twen* 
tieth of November, 1498. 

Columbus and bis brother were instantly lib* 
erated on their arrival in Spain, and ordered to 
appear in court. Here they were enabled to 
justify their conduct completely; and Columbus 
exhibited to the queen such brilliant prospects of 
new discoveries, that she immediately gave di« 
rections for the fitting out of another fleet for th« 
intrepid and persevering adventurer. 
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THE LAST. VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

On the ninth of May, 1502, Columbus sailed 
from Cadiz with four vessels. He passed the 
islands of Martiniqu0\ Santa Cruz, and St. John 
(since called Porto Rico), and arrived off St. 
X>omingo on the twenty-ninth of June. Here he 
requested permission of the new governor; Ovan- 
do^ to enter the harbor, as well to exchange one 
of his vessels, as to procure shelter from a vio- 
lent tempest that was impending. He also ad- 
vised that a fleet of eighteen ships, which he 
learned were on the point of sailing for Spain, 
should be delayed a few days. 

His request was refused and his advice neg- 
lected. The fleet set sail, and on the next night 
were swallowed up by the waves. Columbus 
had takttu precautions against the storm; and his 
little squadron was saved. He proceeded on 
his voyage ; Bnd after some days, arrived al the 
island of Guanaia, in the Bay of Honduras, Here 
he had an interview with some natives that he 
found in a canoe; and obtained from them many 
valuable and curious articles. 

After having sailed for several days with con- 
trary winds, the navigators at length arrived at a 
great cape or headland, which Columbus named 
Cape Gracias a Dios, or * Cape Thanks to God,* 
because here, the coast bending to the south, the 
easterly winds, which had hitherto obstructed his 
progress, were now favorable to him. Passing 
Veragua, he came to a large and beautiful harbor, 
to which he gave the name of Porto Bella, In- 
tending to return to Veragua, he encountered 
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for three successive days, the most violent storms. 
The rain poured down in torrents, the thunder 
rolled and the lightning flashed incessantly. Be-* 
sides these dangers, they escaped from a tre- 
mendous water-spout, which passed very near 
them, but luckily without injury. 

On reaching Veragua, the admiral's brother 
with some seamen, and Indians as guides, went 
into the interior of the country in search of gold. 
In their progress they came to a river, the course 
of which was so winding, that they had, in di^ 
ferent pla^ses, to cross it no fewer than forty 
times. The Indians at length pointed out to 
them the places where gold was collected. This 
metal was so abundant, that in the course of two 
hours, each of the men had gathered a consid* 
erable quantity although they had no instruments 
whatever to dig with. 

In consequence of finding such valuable mines, 
Columbus determined to leave a colony here. 
Ten or twelve houses had been erected, and he 
was preparing for his departure, when the Indian 
inhabitants, alarmed at the preparations of the 
strangers, resolved, if possible, to destroy the 
place. No sooner was Columbus on board his 
vessel, and about to leave the harbor, than a 
multitude of the inhabitants made an attack upon 
the town so sudden that many of the Spaniards 
were killed, and the remainder compelled to es* 
cape to the ships. The town was burned, and all 
farther intentions of forming a colony there were 
abandoned. 

The ships were now in so leaky and worm- 
eaten a state, that Columbus was obliged to de- 
stroy one of them; and with the other two he set 
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sail 'for St. Domingo. His progress, ho^'eyer, 
was opposed both by the winds and currents. The 
sailors worked "night and day at the pumps; but 
the water rose almo/st up to the decks, and all 
the provisions on boaili weiie spoiled. After 
infinite labor, the vessels were brought, on the 
26th of June, into a small* harbor enclosed by 
rocks, on the north coast of Jamaica. ^ Here 
being no longer in a condition to float they were 
run ashore, and propped with strong pieces of 
timber on each side to keep them upright. Sheds 
were built on the decks for the men to sleep in, 
€is they did not dare to sleep on shore from fear 
of surprise by the Indians. The harbor in which 
Columbus thus sought shelter, is to this day 
known,' by the name of * Don Christopher's cove.' 
It happened that the Indians of the island were 
peaceable and well-disposed, and came off from 
all quarters, in their canoes, to traffic. 

It was now necessary to devise means to leave 
the island. They had no tools to build a new 
ship with, and without some extraordinary exer- 
tion, their lives and miseries must soon terminate 
together. The admiral thought the best course 
would be to send word to Hispaniola, and re- 
quest that a ship might be sent to them with am- 
munition and provisions. Two canoes were, ac- 
cordingly, selected, and committed to two officers 
of known courage, with six Spaniards and ten 
Indians to manage them^ They went along the 
coast to where it was little short of a hundred 
miles distant from Hispaniola, and put out to sea. 
. After their departure, Columbus had innumer- 
able dangers to surmount, and many very extra- 
ordinary trials for the exercise of his fortitude. 
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Several of the seamen began to suffer from dis- 
ease. He himself was ill of the gout, and scarce- 
ly able to move out of bed. The men who con- 
tinued in health began to cabal against him: 
forty-eight of them joined in ^ conspiracy, seized 
ton caiioes, and attempted to escape from the 
island. A^er these had departed, the Indians 
began to desist from bringing provisions to the 
sliips. This caused great distress. Columbus, 
weakened as he was by the desertion of his men, 
was obliged to have recourse to a stratagem to 
keep the natives still in awe of him, and render 
them obedient to his desires: it was a stratagem 
which probably nothing but the pressure of actu- 
al distress would have induced him to adopt. He 
knew, from astronomical calculations, that there 
was about to be an eclipse of the moon. By an 
Indian who spoke the Spanish language, he 
gave directions that the chiefs of that part of the 
island should immediately come to him. When 
they were assembled, he told them that the Span- 
iards were Christians, and servants of God, who 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked: and 
that He, having been displeased with the Indians, 
because they had ceased to supply his distressed 
servants with provisions, was resolved to chastise 
them by famine and other dreadful calamities. 
That they might be convinced of this, he said, 
they should see a token of his anger in the sky: 
the moon at her rising that night should appear 
of a bloody color. 

Some of them were alarmed at this prediction, 
but others made light of it. They, however, 
were all on watch for the sign; and the eclipse 
beginning as soon as the moon was above the 
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hiorissoii) dndl incrdsding as she rose, every one 
was now in dreadful consternation. They hast- 
ened to the ships, each man laden with provis- 
ions; and, under a promise of future obedience, 
besought Columbus to* intercede, that the threat- 
ened judgments might be averted. On this Co- 
lumbus shut himself up till the eclipse was at its 
height; he then came out, and told them that; 
as they ha^ thus solemnly promised to supply the 
Christians with provisions for the future, the/ 
had been forgiven. As a token of forgivenes >. 
he said that the moon would gradually assume 
her usual ftppearance. The Indians thanked 
him for his kindness; the eclipse passed off; the 
men went away well pleased; and, from that time, 
they regularly supplied (he wants of his people. 

Many months elapsed after the departure of 
the two officers for St. Domingo; <md yet no 
relief was sent. Every one imagined that the 
canoes which carried them out had been lost, 
and that the crews had perished. Columbus and 
his fbr.owers began to despair of relief, when, at 
length, about the middle of June 1504, one of 
the officers, whom he had seat arrived at Jamaica 
with a ship, which he had with difficulty obtain'* 
ed, even on the admiral's credit. They embarked 
on board of it, and reached St. Domingo on the 
I3fh of August, after a continuance' of nearly 
twelve months at Jaranica. Columbus was re* 
ceived with gireat apparent firiendship by the 
governor; ana, having hired another ship for his 
voyage to Europe, he arrived in Spain. 

Bat this e:!dra6rdiRary adventurer was doom«4 
to end a life of glorious enterprise and toil, with 
iDottrnAil disappoiirtfliients. His noble patroness, 
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Isabella, was dead. Ferdinand was jealous and 
ungrateful. Wearied and mortified, Columbus 
closed his eventful life at Valladolid, on the twen- 
tieth of May, one thousand five hundred and six. 
To the last moment he manifested his usual mag- 
"^iiimity of character, and that supreme respect 
.. - f eligion, which alwajs marked his conduct. 



VOYAGES OF AMERICUS VfiSPUCIUS. 

Amerigus VfesFucius was a native of Flor- 
ence, and bom in the year 1451. He wa» 
liberally educated, and sent by his father to 
Spain to attend to his commercial affairs. It 
was not till after the return of Columbus from 
his second voyage, that AmeriouB quitted traffic, 
and ambitiously entered upon the career of dis- 
covery. 

The Bishop of Burgoa, envious of the fanm of 
Columbus, persuaded several wealthy individuala 
of Seville to join in fitting out a small squadron 
for the purpose of completing those discoveries 
which he had commeneed, and particularly to 
search for that continent, the existence of which 
he had already ascertained. * Alonzo de Hojeda» 
who had formerly served under Columbus, ob- 
tained the chief command of the squadron, and 
Americus was appointed the pilot* 

The squadrmi, consisting of four ships sailed, 
acMSording to the assertion of Aineri«nis, from the 
harbor of Cadiz, in the month of May, 1497; 
but there is reason to believe that this date ought 
to have been 1499 Paaaing the Canary Islands^ 
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they proceeded with a fair wind, in a southwest- 
erly direction, for twenty-seven days, whea 
they arrived at a country, which they believed 
to be a continent, and which, it is probable was 
the province of Porta, part of what is now called 
the Spanish Main. The fleet was brought to 
anchor about five miles from the coast; and Sev- 
eral men, well armed were sent on shore in the 
boats. Great numbers of the natives assembled 
on the beach to gaze at the istrangers; but, alarm- 
ed at their approach, they fled to a hill in the 
neighborhood, from which it was impossible to 
allure them. 

Findmg it in vain to attempt any intercourse 
here, Hojeda proceeded with his vessels along 
the coast. In two days a convenient bay and 
place for anchorage were found. The Indians 
of the adjacent shore were at first alarmed; but, 
overcoming their fears, they, after awhile, ap- 
proached the Spaniards, and received from them 
9mall mirrors, glass beads, and other toys; aad 
many threw themselves into the siea, and swam 
to the ships. They were naked, of a dark cop- 
per color, and though of small stature, they 
were, in general, well-proportioned. Their arins 
were clubs, spears, bows and arrows. The huts 
in which they dwelt were formed somewhat in 
the shape of bells, and made of timber covered 
with the leaves of palm-trees. 

As nothing of importance was here discover- 
ed, the navigators continued their voyage, stiH 
keeping as near the shore as possible. After 
some days they entered a harbor, where they 
observed a town built in the water. It consist^ 
of about twenty large bell-shaped huts, on ma 4 
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wooden foundations, and connected together by 
draw-bridges. As soon as the inhabitants saw 
the ships they drew up ]the bridges, and retres^t- 
ed into their dwellings. Afterwards twelve ca- 
noes, each hollowed out of the trunk of a large 
tree, advanced towards the ships. The people 
in the canoes resisted everj attempt to establish 
a friendly intercourse. The ^ships' beats were 
manned and rowed towards them,, but on the ap- 
proach of these, they all hastened to the laud. 
At last they were induced apparently to lay aside 
their suspicions, and great numbers of other ca* 
noes came round the vessels. Suddenly, how- 
ever, on a violent outcry, they commenced an 
attack upon the Spaniards with arrows and spears. 
This was repelled, and about twenty of the In- 
dians were killed in the affray.' 

Leaving the harbor on the fbllowmg morning, 
the Spaniards sailed eighty leagues further along 
the coast, when they found another tribe of In- 
dians, wholly different from the last. The ves- 
sels were anchored ; and the sailors, on landing, 
saw a crowd, as they imagined, of nearly four 
thousand people, who, at their approach, all im« 
mediiately fled into the woods. The sailors then 
entered the huts of these Indians, and there saw 
abundance of victuals boiling, and various kinds 
of wild animids and fishe» roasting. Among 
others, Americus describes one of appearance so 
hideous that none of the men dared even to touch 
. k lest they should be poisoned. It was a yard 
and a half in length; and had four feet, each 
armed with strong claws; but in other respects 
it had the appearance of a serpent, 'with a ridge 
of spines along t^^a middle of its back. TUa 



fifelUUl^e Vrk^ the ^uana, a large animal of thd 
lizard tribe, which is a favofite food of the inhab-* 
itants of many parts of America at this day. 

The people who had fled into the wdods did 
not retufn, and the Spaniards, wishing, if possi-* 
ble, to conciliate them, resolved not to take away 
any of their effects, but, afler having hung up 
many trifling European articles in the huts, they 
returned to their ships. This plan succeeded^ 
On the following morning the natives gradually 
became familiar; and, having infprmed the Span-« 
iards by signs, that they did not dwell in that 
place, bat that they merely resorted thither fof 
the purpose of fishing, they induced Americus 
and about twenty others to accompaily them on a 
journey of about three Icdgues inland, to their 
village. . Here they entertained them with many 
barbarous ceremonies of dances and dongs, ac- 
companied with plentiful entertainment. Amer- 
icus and his friends continued among them nin^ 
days, during which they visited a great number 
of other viHagf^s, and were every where treated 
with kindness and respect. So many of these 
people accompanied them on their return to the 
ships, that it was supposed more than a thousand 
were on board at one time, They admired the 
prodigious size of the vessels, in cotnparison with 
that of their own canoes, and were astonished at 
every part ol* the rigging, tackle, and furniture. 

A ludicrous scene took place pn this occasion. 
One of the cannon was fired, and instantly, like 
80 many frogs, they all rushed headlong into the" 
Water, and swam to the shore. 

The Spatkiards shortly afterwards left this 
part c^f the co^st^ and having proceeded leveral 
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hundred leagues further, they hegan to find it 
requisite to refit the ships. Thej had heen ab- 
sent from Europe thirteen months, and had also 
nearly expended their stores and provisions. 
Having found a commodious harbor, they unlad* 
ed the vesseb, hauled them upon ^he beach, and 
repaired them effectually. The inhabitants of 
the adjacent country rendered important assist*^ 
ance; and, when the Spaniards were about to 
depart, they informed them that they were fre* 
quently invaded by the people of an island which 
they described. The Spaniards voluntarily un« 
dertook to avenge their injuries. Accompanied 
b^ a party of Indians as guides, they sailed, 
with this intention, in a somewhat northeasterly 
direction; and, after a few days, arrived at a 
cluster of islands, near one of which, as directed 
by their Indian friends, they anchored the ships 
This island Americus calls Ity; and, from the 
resemblance of this word to Hayti, their place of 
landing is supposed to have been on the western 
coast of Hispaniola. The inhabitants approach- 
ed the shore and discharged some arrows at the 
Spaniards, on which the cannon were fired, and 
great numbers of them were killed. A battle 
ensued, in which many others were killed and 
wounded, and one of the Indian towns was burn- 
ed to the ground. 

After this sanguinary and apparently unjustifi- 
able procedure, the squadron returned to Spain, 
carrying more than two hundred Indians, whom 
Hojeda and his associates had taken during their 
voyage, and all of whom they afterwards had 'the 
cruelty to sell as slaves. The vessels are stated to 
have arrived at Cadiz, on the 15th of Oct., 1498. 



The Muend va^ge of Americus, whieh he has 
told us waa commenced from Cadiz, ia the month 
of May, 149i^, is a very umnteresting one, aad 
appears to contain several marks of invention. 
He speaks, amonff other thines, of an island, 
which he calls the Island of Giants, from the in- 
habitants having been people of enormous stature. 
But Americus gave such an account of his sue- 
cesses, that he was received with the most flat- 
tering tokens of respect, in Spain. 

Americus was aflerwards seduced by very 
flattering oflers from Emanuel, the king of Per* 
tugal^ to accompany a Portuguese squadron of 
three ships, that had been fitted out for discov>- 
eiies. With these ships, he sailed from Lisbon, 
on the tenth of May, 1501. The fleet afler paa* 
aingthe Canaries, approached the coast oC^rica, 
and then, crossing the ocean, coasted almost the 
whole of Brazil to Patagonia, But a succes- 
sion of tempestuous weather forced it to return to 
Portugal, where two of the ships arrived on the 
seventh of December, 1502, The third was 
burnt at Sienna Leone^ on the coast of Africa. 
The places at which Americus touched in this 
voyage, are described in very vague terms, and 
his marks of latitude are oflen grossly erroneous. 
He undertook another voyage for the king of 
Portugal, but suflpred shipwreck, and barely es* 
caped with his life. 

Americus remained in Portugal ufitil the death 
of Columbus. The Spanish court, wishing to re- 
pair the loss occasioned by that event, recalled 
Americus into their service. He sailed in 1507, 
in a Spanish fleet, with the title of first pilot; 
and it was during this voyage that the new world 

3* 
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took its name from him. Ho was enabled to eH- 
feet this act of injustice to Columbus, by being 
in a situation, which gave him the entire control 
of maritime affairs, as far as they related to dis- 
coveries in the new world. 

Previous to his death,. Americus returned into 
the service of Portugal. He died in the year 
1516. Great honors were paid to his memory, 
and the remains of his ship were deposited in the 
cathedra] of Lisbon. 



VOYAGE OF MAGELLAN. 

Ferdinand de Maoalhaen^s,, or as he is com- 
monly called, Magellan, was a native of Portu- 
gal, and born towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. He acquired in his youth considerable 
skill in navigation; and was ror more than five 
years employed in the East Indies, as an officer 
m the squadron commanded by the celebrated 
Albuquerque. 

His services not being rewarded in his native 
country, Magellan went to Spain, in company 
with Ruy Falero, an astronomer, and solicited 
employment from Charles V. The king of Spain 
received him into favor, and furnished him with 
five ships, manned by two hundred and thirty Hsix 
men; and supplied with provisions, ammunition, 
and stores for two years. The objefct of the voy- 
age was to find a passage westward into the South 
Sea; and thence to the East Indies. 

Magellan sailed from Seville, with his five 
ships, in the month of August, 1519. Early in 
October he passed the Cape de Verd islands 



After having be«n detained by tedious cahns on 
the coast of Ghiinea for seventy days, he crossed 
the equator, and proceeded on bis course towards 
Brazil, where he arrived in the beginning of 
December. Some days after this, he anchored 
his squadron af the mouth of a large river, sup- 
posed to have been the same that is now called 
the Rio Janeiro, 

The inhabitants of the adjacent country, an 
olive-colored and well-formed race of people, 
flocked to the beach in great numbers, to see 
what they imagined to be five immense sea-n^on- 
sters approaching their shore. And when they 
beheld the boats put out from the ships, they 
set up a great shout, supposing them to have 
been young sea-monsters, the offspring of the 
others. 

Some of the Spaniards went towards the shore 
in the boats; on which the Indians, now unde- 
ceived, were induced to go off to the ships in' 
their canoes, carrying with them provisions and 
refreshments of various kinds. These were in 
such abundance, that for a knave out of a pack 
of cards, one of them gave, in exchange, six 
fowls, and imagined he had made a gifod bar- 
gain. 

After the Spaniards had continued here about 
a fortnight, they proceeded, in a southerly direc- 
tion, along the American coast, until they arrived 
at the immense river, which has since been called 
La Plata. Magellan was delighted at the dis- 
covery of what he hoped might prove the outlet 
of a channel into the western sea. He immedi- 
ately directed the vessels to ascend the stream; 
but, after an examination of several days, ho 



fpuDd himself deceived; and wa9 compelled to 
leturn 

Proceeding still southward, he arrived » in the 
month of April, 1520, at a large bay, which is 
now called the Bay of Si, Julian, Here, as the 
winter was approaching, (for it. is winter in the 
southern hemisphere during our summer,) Ma* 
gellan determined to continue for some months 
until the return of spring should the better ena- 
ble him to proceed on his vpyage. 

Much discontent prevailed when the crews of 
the several vessels understood this to be his res- 
olution. They were apprehensive they should 
have to endure great hardships in so inhospitable 
a climate. Magellan was told, that ' the King 
of Spain did not expect thenci to accomplish im- 
possibilities ; and that if they approached much 
nearer to the pole, the whole fleet might perish/ 
Magellan, however, persisted in his determina- 
tion to proceed; and the consequence was a 
mutiny, which was not quelled, until one of the 
crew was hanged, and some others were sent on 
shore, to be left among the savages. 

Five dreary months were passed in the harbor 
of St. Julian; and for a long time the adjacent 
country was thought to be uninhabited. But 
afier some weeks, the Spaniards saw approach- 
ing, as if he had been dropped from the clouds, 
a man of enormous stature, dancing and singing, 
and putting dust upon his head, as they supposed 
in token of peace. Being taken on board one of 
the ships, he was shown his own figure in a look- 
ing-glass, and was so astonished at the sight, as, 
on starting back, to overturn four Spaniards, who 
were behind him. 



Being kindly treatedi he returned With soma 
ttHire of the same stature^ two of whom the mar* 
iners decoyed on ship-board. These natives 
wore a kind of shoes formed of skins, which caus- 
ed their feet to appear like those of an animal. 
On this account, Magellan named them PcUagO' 
ne8, from the Spanish word pcUa, signifying a 
hoof or paw. Some bright iron rings and shack- 
les were shown to them ; and they unsuspectingly 
consented to hare them put upon their arms and 
legs. But when they found themselves betrayed 
and hound by the. glittering fetters, they bellowed 
in a frightful manner, and instantly exerted their 
amazing strength to burst them in pieces: but 
they struggled in vain. Soon afler this act of 
duplicity, the natives attacked^ party of Span-* 
iards that were on shore, and killed' one of them. 
Magellan in revenge had the jferocity to send 
twenty men to pursue and kill all whom they 
could find; but afler a search of eight days, they 
returned without having accomplished their ob- 
ject. 

The Spaniards continued in Port St. Julian 
till the month of August, when they proceeded 
on their passage southward till they arrived at a 
cape, whence the coast turned directly towards 
the west. They now consequently sailed west- 
ward, and soon found themselves in an arm of the 
sea which, from various circumstances, Magel- 
lan was induced to believe connected the two 
oceans. He directed the vessels to proceed 
along it, and, in different parts, the land on each 
side presented many beautiful and picturesque 
scenes. When they had advanced about fifly 
leagues from the entrance they found themselves 
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between mpdntaias covered with snow; bat the 
lower lands, near the shore, were clad with trees 
and verdure. In about six weeks from their en^ 
tering this passage, they were again in an open 
sea, the Coast terminating westward in a cape^ 
and the shore of the American continent taking 
a northerly direction. The sight of the Great 
South Sea gave Magellan the most unbounded 
joy. He had thus discovered that of which he 
had been in quest, and wad now enabled prac- 
tically to demonstrate, what he had advanced^ 
that it was possible to sail to the East Indies by 
the way of the west. He entered the South Sea 
(the first European who had eVer sailed upon 
it,) on the 28th of November, 1620. The pas- 
sage thus discovered is that which, in our maps 
of South America, is laid, down as the Strait of 
Magellan, 

Magellan, whilst at Port St. Julian, had lost 
one of his vessels by shipwreck; and in his pas- 
sage through the strait, another of them forsook 
him, and returned to Europe. The three that 
were left, as soon as they were clear of the Ismd, 
he directed to be steered in a northerly course, 
that they might the more speedily escape from 
the cold and tempestuous climate of the south 
pole. 

In crossing the ocean now before them, the 
orews of all the ships experienced the utmost dis- 
tress from want of food. All the provisions 
having been consumed, to save themselves from 
absolute starvation, they were compelled, for 
some time, to subsist on dry skins, and upon 
leather cut from the rigging of the ships, which 
they steeped for some days in salt watej:, to ren- 
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der it soft enough to be chewed. What watef 
remained in the ships was become putrid; and 
many died of thirst and starvation. Their only 
comfort in this dreadful state (^ things, was that 
the winds blew them steadily iilong, while the 
ocean remained calm and unruffled. Hence it 
received the name of Pacific Ocean, which it has 
ever since retained. 

The vessels passed two uninhabited islands, 
which afforded no relief; but at length, on the 
sixth of March, 1521, they arrived at a cluster 
of islands, which they soon fbuod to be inhabited. 
As the ships approached th49 shore, the natives 
of the islands came off to them in canoes, bring- 
ing with them cocoa iiuts, yams and rice. M^ 
gellan wished to continue at these islands for some 
time, but the inhabitants were so addicted to 
thieving, that he soon became involved in quarr 
rels with them. Flocking on hoard the ships in 
immense numbers, they endeavored to carry off 
whatever was within their reach; and they even 
seized one of the boats. Magellan, consequently, 
landed with ninety of his men, set fire to their 
houses, killed a great number ojf the natives, and 
then thought it prudent to leave the neighbor- 
hood, and proceed on his voyage. Hence he 
named these islands the Ladronea Islands, or the 
^Islands of Thieves.' 

His men, however, were not yet recovered 
from the effect of their late sufferings. He con- 
sequently aflerwards landed them on an island, 
not inhabited, where they found springs of excel- 
lent water, with abundance of fruit-trees and 
vegetables; some gold, and a great quantity of 
white coral. The natives of some of the adjacent 
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idands, a people of much humanity, and of friend- 
ly disposition, came to them laden with presenta 
offish, and with wine made firom the juice of the 
oocoa-nut tree. They afterwards brought to them 
a variety of other provisions, and entered into 
much familiar intercourse with them. These In- 
dians had, in their eanoes, several kinds of spices, 
such as cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, and 
mace, and many ornaments made of gold, which 
they were accustomed to sell as merchandise. 
Their' only clothing was a kind of apron, made 
from the inner bark of some species of tree. 
They wore gold ear-rings, and jewels rudely set 
injBPold upon their arms. 

The Spaniards continued at this island some- 
what more than ten days, during which time they 
not only recovered in a great degree from the ef- 
fects of their late sufferings, but were enabled to 
lay in a considerable store of provisions, wood, 
and water j for the supply of the ships. 

About a week after they left it, they landed on 
another island, which Magellan calls jBu^uofi, 
but which is not marked in the modern maps. 
Two of his officers went on shore, and were in- 
troduced to the king of the island in his palace; 
8 bjuilding like a great hay-loft, thatched with 
palm leaves, and mounted so hiffh upon posts of 
timber, that they had to ascend to it by ladders. 
If the account that has been given be correct, all 
the vessels that were used at table, in this palace^ 
were made of gold; and the king gave to the ol^ 
ficers a great quantity both of gold and spices. 

The Spaniards subsequently landed at several 
other islands where they found abundance of 
fhiit, vegetables, and otiier provisions. They at 

4 
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length discovered the Philippine hlfrnds. fiet^ 
they were so well treated, that they continued 
near one of them, called Zebti, for Several weeks. 
In ungrateful return for the favors he received, 
Magellan demanded that the chiefs of the islands 
should pay tribute to the king of Spain^ The 
king of Zebu submitted; hut others despised the 
command. 

One of these, the king of Matan, returned for 
answer: ' that he desired to be on good terms 
with the Spaniards; and that he might not- b^ 
thought inhospitable, he sent them a present of 
provisions: as to obedience, he could owe non^e 
to strangers of whom he had neVer before heard/ 
Magellan rashly determined to punish this king 
for his manly reply. He proceeded to Matan, 
accompanied by sixty Europeans, in three boats; 
and attended by the king of Zebu, with many <^ 
his subjects, in canoes. Confident in the 8upe«> 
rior courage and weapons of his men, Magellan 
declined the assistance of the king,, and marched 
to some distance, into the interior of ihe island. 

His forces w«re attacked by three distinct 
bodies of Indians. One of these assailed him oil 
each flank and the third in front. . Their united 
strength was estimated at more than three thou* 
sand men. The Spaniards were unable long to 
oppose so overwhelming a force; but were com** 
pelled, in the utmost disofder, to retreat towards 
their boats. Previously to this, Magellan had 
been wounded in the leg by an arrow. His hel- 
met was beaten off his head with stones. His 
right arm being wounded, he could not use his 
iword; and, being closely beset by surrounding 
multitudes, he was brought to the ground, and 



stabbed through the body with a spear. This 
fatal event occurred on the twenty-seventh of 
April, 1521, about nineteen months after the 
commencemeBt of his expedition. 

The Spaniards ineffectually endeavored to re* 
deem the body of 'their commandei* ; and the 
king of Zebu, having now made peace with his 
rival, the king of Matan, engaged, as one of the 
conditions of it, to put all the remaining Spaniards 
to death. With this deeign he invited the officers 
to a banquet. Twenty-eight accepted the invi- 
tation; and the greater number of them were 
assassinated during the repast. The outcries of 
the miserable victims were heard at the ships; 
and, soon afterwards,, the, Indians were seen 
dragging the dead bodies to the ^ater-«ide, and 
flinging them into the sea. 

New commanders^ Were chosen from among 
the surviving officers. One of the vessels, which 
they had not now hands sufficient to manage, 
was bumed; and its men, ammunition, and pro* 
visions transferred into the other two. 

After some days, the surviving companions of 
Magellan reached the large and rich island of 
Borneo. The king . of this island, who was a 
Mahometan, and a man of great power, sent two 
elephants, in rich* trappings, to bring the Span- 
iards to his palace; and afterwards dismissed 
them with costly presents. , 

At the distance of some days sail from Borneo, 
they came to an island^ where they landed all 
their men, ammunition and stores; and occupied 
about forty days in repairing the ships. They 
next approached a cluster of five islands, which 
they were informed were the Moluccas ; and came 
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to anchor in the port of ope of them called Tidare, 
Their reception at this island was such, that they 
were permitted to use the houses of the inhabi'*' 
tants with as much freedom as they would have 
done their own. On the ISth of November they 
opened a kind of warehouse for the sale and 
exchange of such European merchandise as they 
still had iefl. By so doing they were enabled to 
purchase a large stock of cloves and other spices; 
and also to obtain for the ships an abundant sup- 
ply of provisions. 

From Tidore they passed to some of the other 
islands in the eastern seas; and thence, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Europe. During thii 
part of the voyage the crews of both the.shipa 
suffered greatly from famine and sickness. One 
of the vessels was afterwards taken by the Por- 
tuguese; and the other, with only about eighteen 
Europeans on board, arrived in Spain, on the 
7th of September, ld22, after an absence, in the 
whole, of three years imd twenty-seven days. 
They had accomplished the first voyage round 
the world, which was ever made. 

On their arrival in Spain, a circumstance was 
discovered which has since been explained, that 
the voyagers had lost a day in their reckoning, 
owing to the course they had* sailed; whereas 
had they sailed in a contrary direction from east 
to west, they would have gained a day. In pass- 
ing round the world in the same course with the 
sun, that luminary had risen once less oflen Co 
them than it had done to those who had reraaiiied 
stationary. 
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ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND MENDEZ 

PINTO. 

Ferdinand Mkndsz Pinto was born of hum- 
ble parents, in Portugal. In the year 1537, he 
made a voyage to the East Indiea, and joined an 
expedition of his countrymen about to sail to the 
Red sea. The Portuguese on their return from 
this expedition, espied three Turkish vessels, to 
which they immediately gave chase. But when 
they came up with them, the Turkd proved the 
strongest, and only eleven out of fifty-four Por- 
tuguese survived the battle. The captives^ were 
carried to Mocha, and cast into a dungeon, 
where they remained seventeen days, almost with- 
out food. 

Mendez Pinto, with his companions was sold 
into slavery; and fortune, his sworn enemy, as 
he tells us, made him fall into the hands of a 
Chreek renegade,, by whom he was so cruellv 
treated that he was often upon the point of poi- 
soning himself. But this tyrant, afraid of losinff 
his slave, disposed of him to a Jew, who carried 
him to OtmuZi where he was ransomed by the 
Portuguese governor. 

On arriving at Malacca^ Mendez was sent as 
an agent for the Portuguese to Sumatra. He 
was instructed to make inquiries respecting the 
' Isle of Gold,' which was reported to exist in 
that vicinity. While ascending the river in Su- 
matra, Pinto saw a number of strange animals, 
which, from the delicate regard that he had to 
his reputation for veracity, he is fearful to des- 
cribe. He saw serpents with heads as large as 

4* 
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Cialves; and was told that thej hunt their prey in 
this manner:— "They get up into a tree, and 
winding their tails about some branch of it, let 
their bodies hang down to the root, and then lay-» 
ing one of their ears close to the ground, they 
hearken whether they can perceive any thing 
stir during the st^lness of the night; so that if 
an ox, a boar, or any other beast, doth chance to 
pass by, they presently seize on it, and so carry 
it up i^to the tree, where they devour it.'' 

In this story it is easy to recognise an embel* 
lished description of the boa constrictor. 

On his return from his embassy, Pinto suffer- 
ed shipwreck, and was obliged to crawl with his 
companions through the deep mud to the shore. 
One of his companions died in his arms. With 
the remaining three, he reached a small river, 
which ft was necessary to cross: but the two 
foremost of the party had scarcely r^ched the 
middle of the stream, when they were seized by 
alligators, and dragged to the bottom. 

Pinto and his surviving comrade were after- 
wards taken up by a boat's crew, who soon com- 
menced beating them to force them to confess 
where their treasure lay concealed. Supposing 
that their captives had swallowed their gold» 
they administered to the companion of Pinto an 
emetic so violent that he died soon afler; and 
Pinto only escaped similar treatment by the fail* 
ure of this experiment. 

After a variety of incredible adventures and 
escapes, Pinto joined some piratical adventurers^ 
and was shipwrecked on the coast of China* 
His reception by the Chinese was not very flat* 
tering. With his oompanions, he was thrust 
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into a pond, where he was almost devoured by 
leeches. Whenever they arrived at a town, they 
were sure to he expelled from it with a sound 
beating. They called themselves ' poor natives 
of Siam,' and the falsehood of their story was 
probably seen through at once. At length they 
were sent to Rankin, where they were condemn- 
ed to lose their thumbs and to be whipped. Two 
of the party died of the punishment. 

Poor Pinto passed through ^nany similar ad- 
ventures, which must have been any thing but 
pleasant, and we at length find him arrived with 
some of his countrymen, at Tanixumaa, one of 
the islands of Japan, Here one of the Portu- 
guese gave to the governor an arquebuss, which 
the Japanese imitated with such skill, that in 
1566, when Pinto visited these islands a second 
time, they were said to have thirtv thousand 
stand of firearms. 

The king of Bungo wishing to see me stran- 
gers, Mendez Pinto was sent to him; and here 
an accident occurred which had nearly proved 
fatal to our hero. He amused himself occasion- 
ally with shooting birds; and the natives who 
were ignorant €^( the composition of gunpowder, 
used to ascribe the efifect of the gun to sorcery. 
One day the son of the king of Bungo took up 
the gun, and charging it to the muzzle, fired at 
a tree; but the gun burst, and tore the prince's 
hand in a dreadful manner. 

The people supposing that the prince had been 
killed by the magical arts of Pinto, called out for 
vengeance. Our unlucky adventurer had no 
expedient to save his life, but to play the doctor. 
He looked as confident as possible; and "be- 
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cause the hurt of the right thumb,'' he Boya^ 
'' was most dangerous, I began with that, and 
gave it seven stitches; whereas, perad venture, if a 
surgeon had dressed him, he would have given 
it fewer." Covering the wound with tow dipped 
in the whites of eggs, he bound it up close, 
and in twenty days the prince was quite cured. 
Pinto's medical reputation procured him presents 
to the value of fifteen hundred ducats. 

The subsequent adventures of our hero were 
many and surprising. He returned to Portugal 
in 1558, and endeavored to obtain some recom* 
pense from the court. But he met with no re- 
ward. Credit was long denied to the narrative, 
which he published; and Shakspeare has these 
lines: 

Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of tbee, 
Tbou liar of the first magnitude. 

But there is reason to believe that the travels of 
Pinto are by no means fictions; and though he 
undoubtedly exaggerates his adventures, yet his 
accurate descriptions of foreign customs and 
places prove that he must have been a witness of 
many of the scenes, which he writes about. 



• SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

John Cabot, a native of Venice, arrived in 
England, and settled at Bristol, in the reisn of 
Henry VII. That monarch granted to Cabot 
and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sancius, 
permission to go in search of unknown lands. 
Of these voyagers little is known with certainty, 
except of Sebastian Cabot. 
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He sailed in 1496, with his father, towards the 
northwest, in search of a passage to India. 
Daring this voyage it is probable that he discov* 
ered Jiewftmndland^ to which he gave the name 
of * Prima Vista.' Not succeeding in finding 
the supposed passage, he coasted southward 
till he arrived at Florida. His victuals then 
failing, he returned to England. He brought 
home with him three of the natives of New- 
foundland; and 'these savages, it is said, were 
cloathed in beastes skins, and did eat raw 
flesh, and spake such speech that no man could 
understand them.' 

Sebastian Cabot sailed in 1516 to Porto RicOy 
in the West Indies, and afterwards returned to 
Spain. From this country he sailed with four 
ships, and orders to proceed to the East Indies 
by the straits of Magellan. Having arrived at 
the mouth of the river La Plata , he left the 
large vessels at anchor in that part of the river 
where Buenos *Ayres was subsequently built, and 
proceeded to ascend the stream in small barks 
constructed for the purpose. He followed the 
Course of the river Parana till, he came to the 
rapids in latitude twenty-seven degrees south; 
here he remained a month with the Indians. 

Having found among the savages of the inte- 
rior some ornaments of gold and silver, he rep- 
resented that the country abounded in those 
metals, and gave the river the name of La Plata. 
This name it still preserves, although the coun- . 
try along its banks affords no trace whatever of 
the precious metals. He returned to Spain with- 
out having acted according to the directions 
which he had reiceived; but the king approved of 
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his conduct, attid commanded him to conquer the 
country, which he had discovered. But Cabot 
was soon replaced by another individual,, and in 
the year 1548, he returned to England. Here 
he was created pilot major, and presented with 
a liberal pension, which he held during the re- 
mainder of his life. 



VOYAGES OP PROBISHER. 

Notwithstanding the repeated failures of the 
attempts to reach India by a northwest passage 
round America, the practicability of the voyage 
was still believed by many. Martin Frobisher^ 
an able and experienced mariner, was enabled in 
1576 to fit out two small vessels, one of thirty* 
five and the other of thirty tons. 

As with his crews, he passed Greemoich, where 
the court then resided, queen Siizabeth gave 
them an encouraging farewell, by waving her 
hand to them from the window. Greenwich is 
seated on the river Thames, not far from Lon- 
don. It contains a famous hospital for poor 
seamen, and an observatory, where astronomical 
investigations are made. Frofn this place the 
English and Americans usually compute the loa- 

fitude. We have placed a view of Greenwich 
lospital on the next page. 
In July, Frobisber arrived at the southern part 
of Greenland. He was compelled by the float- 
ing ice to direct his course to the southwest till 
he reached Labrador: in his course he discover* 
ed the strait, which bears his name. The Es* 
quimaux Indians in their boats were mistaken by 
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our voyagers for porpoises, or some kind of 
strange fish. With one of these people, Fro- 
bisher set sail for England, where he arrived on 
the second of October. 

One of his seamen chan(^ed to bring home 
with him a stone, which appeared to contain 
gold. This expited the avaricious expectations 
of many persons, and the hope of finding gold 
again became the incentive to distant voyages. 
The queen now openly favored the enterprise; 
and Frobisher again departed, in May, 1577^ with 
three ships. He steered for the place where his 
former voyage was ended, and searched for the 
spot where the supposed gold ore had |>een pick- 
ed up, but could not find ' a piece so big as & 
walnut.' On some neighboring islands, howev- 
er, the ore was found in large quantities. As 
gold was the avowed object of this voyage, the 
navigators occupied themselves io providing a 
cargOj and actually got on board two hundred 
tons of the glittering mineral, which they be* 
lieved to be gold oreu When the lading was 
completed, they set sail homewards ; and though 
the ships were dispersed by violent storms, thejr 
all arrived safely in different ports of England. 

The queen and the persokis engaged in this 
adventure were delighted with the appearance of 
the ore. It was resolved to establish a colony 
on the newly-discovered country. For this pur- 
pose a fleet of fifleen ships was got ready, and 
one hundred persons were appointed to form the 
settlement, and remain there the whole year, 
keeping with them three of the ships: the other 
twelve were to bring back cargoes of gold ore. 
Frobislker was appointed admiral in general of 
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the expedition, and on taking leave received from 
the queen a gold chain as a mark of her appro* 
bation of his past conduct The fleet sailed on 
the 31st of May, 1578, and held its course to 
Frobisher's Straits. 

The voyage hitherto had been prosperous, but 
distresses of every kind thwarted the attempts to 
fix a colony. Violent storms dispersed the fleet. 
Drift-ice choaked up the strait. One small bark, 
on board of which was the wooden house intend- 
ed for the settlers, was crushed by a tremendous 
iceberg, and instantly sunk. Thick fogs and 
heavy snow bewildered the mariners, and in- 
volved them in endless hardships. At length, it 
was resolved to return and postpone to the 
ensuing year the attempt to make a settlement in 
the country. But violent storms pursued the 
fleet in its passage homeward: the ships were 
scattered, but arrived at the various ports of 
Sngland before October. 

After the failure of this voyage, no further at- 
tempt was made by Frobisher to colonize the 
•country he had discovered. The glittering min- 
eral supposed to be gold ore, turned out to be 
valueless. Frobisher in 1585 served with Sir 
Francis Drake in the West Indies: three years 
later he commanded one of the largest ships of 
the fleet which defeated the Spanish armada; 
and his gaUant conduct on that occasion procur* 
«d him the hoaor of knighthood. 

5 
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HENRY HUDSON. 



It having been determined by the merchsnt<( 
of London to seek a passage to the Indies direct- 
ly across the north pole, Henry Hudson was 
selected for this bold enterprise. He sailed 
from Gravesend on the 1st of May, 160*3^ in a 
small ba^k, with a crew of only ten men and a 
boy. The first land he saw was the east coast 
of Greenland, from whence he directed his course 
to SpUzber^genj where being much incommoded 
by ice, he turned his little bark towards home, 
and arrived safely in the Thames on the Idth of 
September. ' 

The following year Hudson was provided with 
a ship for a second voyage, and his crew was 
increased to fourteen men. As the ice had hin- 
dered him from passing to the northward of 
Spitzbergen, he was now directed to repeat the 
iittempt to find a northeastern passage to China, 
In the course of this voyage, he says, that one 
of the crew on looking overboard, saw a mer- 
maid, which * had long haire banging downe be- 
hind of ane blacke color ' The spectator was 
probably largely indebted to bis imagination for 
this interesting sight. 

Hudson found so much ice between Spitzber- 
gen and JSova Zembla, that he was again obliged 
to return to England^ where he arrived on the 
26th of August. 

The same enterprising navigator was employ- 
ed the next year by the Dutch, in a voyage of 
which the object is not precisely known. He 
passed the North Cape on an eastward course. 
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htit afterwards returned to Newfoundland. Coast- 
ing North America he discovered the river, 
which now bears his name, the majestic HtMdson, 
On this spot, the Dutch soon after established a 
colony. 

Hudson's character as an able navigator waa 
so high, as to revive the hopes of those who stiH 
believed in the existence of a northwestern pas- 
sage to India^ A vessel was again fitted out 
for the voyage, and placed under his command* 
In June, Hudson arrived at the entrance of JPVo- 
bisher^s Strait. He had long to struggle with ice, 
but at length arrived st the noithwestern point 
of JLabrtidar, and passing throu^ the strait 
which retains his name, entered Hiidaon*8 Bay. 
In this ititeresting part of his voyage, the narra- 
tive of Hudson suddenly terminates; and we are 
acquainted with his proceedings only through the 
relation of one of his mutinous crew. 

The discontents which ended in the destruc- 
tion of this celebrated navigator began here first 
to show themselves. Hudson, it appears, when 
beset with ice, and despairing how he should 
proceed, showed his crew that he had already 
advanced above three hundred miles farther 
than any preceding navigator. Afterwards pro- 
ceeding to the south, he entered a bay, which 
was named MichaelmaB Bay, from the day on 
which it was first discovered. During three 
months fa^ was involved in a labyrinth of islands 
> and intricate channels* But on the 1st of No- 
vend>er they hauled the ship aground, and ten 
days afler were frozen in. 

Hudson had charitably taken under his pro« 
taction a young man of the name of Green; and 
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had carried him to sea, to serve in the capacity 
of clerk. The want of food soon produced difr* 
contents, which this young man ungratefully 
encouraged. On the breaking up of the ice 
in spring, fish were taken, at first in large 
quantities. But this resource at last failed, and 
Hudson made preparations to leave the bay. 
With tears in his eyes he distributed to the crew 
the stock of provisions that remained, and which 
was barely sufficient for fourteen days. On the 
21st of June the conspiracy broke out. Green 
and his associates had secretly resolved to turn 
the master and the sick men adrift, and to share 
the provisions among the remainder. An oath 
was administered to each of the conspirators, 
and immediately afler, Hudson was seized and 
bound, and was lowered with the sick and lame 
men, nine persons in all, into the boat. A fow- 
lingpiece, some ammunition, a small quantity 
of meal, and an iron pot, were all that was allow- 
ed them. The tow-rope was then cut, and the 
boat turned adrifl among the floating ice, in a 
situation which it is painful to contemplate. 
What became of the unhappy victims thus de- 
prived of all hope of succor or escape, it is im- 
possible to ascertain; and their fate can only be 
conjectured. 

Vv hen the boat was out of sight, the mutineers 
began to hesitate about the course which they 
should pursue. They feared to return to Eng- 
land; and Green, who was shortly afler elected 
captain, vowed that he would keep the sea till 
he had the king's seal to show for his safety/ 
In an island near Cape Dirges, however. Green 
was killed in a quarrel with the savages. Tbe 
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survivors, now teduced to desperate extremities^ 
endeavored to sail for Ireland. Their scanty 
supply of food was soon consumed; and they 
were compelled at last to eat their candles, and 
the dry bones of the fowls. In this part of the 
voyage, the chief of the mutineers after Green, 
died of starvation. They at length arrived in 
the bay of Galloway, whence they were carried 
in a fishing-boat to Plymouth. 



VOYAGES OF DRAKE. 

XXFEDITIOir ACROSS THJC ISTHMUS OF PANAJIA. 

Sir Francis Drake was born at Devonshire, 
in England, in the year 1542. He was the 
eldest of twelve sons of a mariner, who, being 
poor, placed him under the protection of his 
relation, Sir John Hawkins. At eighteen years 
of age, Francis Drake was purser on board a 
trading vessel; and he was so diligent and at- 
tentive to his duty, that his master, at his death, 
bequeathed to him the vessel, as a reward for 
his services. 

Having sold his little vessel, young Drake 
engaged in a trade to the West Indies. But his 
whole property was seized by the Spaniards, 
between whom and the English there had been 
no declaration of war. After having made two 
voyages to America for the purpose of gaining 
intelligence, Drake determined to punish the in- 
sults and the injuries, which he had suffered 
from the Spaniards. He sailed from PlymotUh 
in March, 1572, with two small armed vessels, 

5* 
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and a force, of about seventy-three men. At 
the bead of this small band, he ventured to at- 
tack the Spanish town of M)mbre de Dios, in the 
province of Darien; and succeeded in taking it. 
The royal treasury in this town astonished his 
men by its riches. They entered a room in which 
silver was heaped up in bars to the height of 
twelve feet: this pile was seventy feet in length 
and ten in breadth ; and each bar weighed from 
thirty to thirty -Rve pounds. Unfortunately an 
alarm was given through the cowardice of some 
of the men, and Drake, nearly fainting with loss 
of blood, was carried off, much against his will, 
to the boats. Thus was abandoned one of the 
wealthiest spoils, which was ever dreamed of 
by adventurers like these. 
The Spaniards were now too much on their 

fuard, to render another attempt expedient. 
>rake continued for several months near the 
coast of the enemy; and having entered into an 
alliance with the Symerons, an Indian tribe, at 
war with the Spaniards, he was informed of 
many particulars respecting the conveyance of 
the treasures of the American mines, from PanO" 
ma over land to Nombre de Dios. By accidents 
and disease, he had lost no fewer than twenty-eight 
of his men; but in the beginning of the year 
1573, he resolved upon the desperate attempt of 
crossing the Isthmus of Panamay for the purpose 
of intercepting one of the convoys of these treas- 
ures. 

With eighteen Englishmen, and thirty of the 
Symeron Indians commanded by a chief named 
Pedro, on the 3d of February, Drake set out 
from Port Diego. On the 11th of February, the 
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party arrived at the top of a very high hill, on 
the summit of which grew a tree of lofly size. 
The Symerons invited Drake to ascend it; and \ 
showed him from thence, not only the sea from 
which he had come, hut the great South Sea, on 
which no English vessel had hitherto sailed.' 
The prospect affected him strongly ; and raising 
hia hands to heaven, he implored a blessing 
upon the resolution which he then formed, ot 
sailing in an English ship/on that sea. 

Proceeding onward, they at length arrived 
within view of Panama. Drake now advised his 
companions to conceal themselves in a wood 
near the road side. Having learned that eight 
mules laden with gold and one with jewels were 
to pass along that night, he advanced with his 
party towards the first town on the way to Nom- * 
bre de Dios. He then ordered the men to lie 
down*in the loqg grass, about fifty paces from 
the road, half on one side, and half on the other; 
and at such a distance that, at the same moment, 
one company might seize the foremost mule, and 
the other the hindmost, and thus the whole be 
secured. 

The party had lain about an hour in this place, 
when they began to hear the bells of mules com- 
ing each way. Order were instantly given that 
the droves which passed towards Panama should 
be permitted to proceed without molestation, be** 
cause they contained nothing of value, and that 
those only should be intercepted which were trav- 
elling from thence. A positive direction was 
also given that none should rise till they heard 
a signal either from Drake or the Sjmeron chief. 
Notwithstanding this, one of the Englishmen, 
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somewhat in a state of intoxication, had prevailed 
with a Symeron to creep, with him, close to the 
road side, that they might signalize themselves 
by seizing the first- 'mule. The Englishman 
heard the trampling of a horse, and, though no 
signal was given, he darted from his hiding-place, 
and sprung at the horse. This escaped hira. 
The rider galloped into Panama, alarmed the 
inhabitants with iptelligence that an enemy was 
in ambush to intercept the treasure; and thu» 
only two of the mules laden with silver were 
taken. 

This was a mortifying disappointment: bat 
there was no time to be spent in complaint. The 
country was alarmed, and Drake knew that the 
whole force of the Spaniards would be summon- 
ed to overwhelm him. He consequently resolv- 
. ed to force his passage to Venta Cruz, Pedro, 
the leader of the Symerons, declared his deter- 
mination to follow him, and that no difflculties 
of the journey should induce him or his men to 
separate from, and forsake him. 

They arrived in safety at Venta Cruz; and, 
small as their number was, they actually surpris- 
ed, and took possession of that town, with the 
loss of only one man. Some plunder was taken; 
send the whole of it was given by Drake to the 
Symerons, as a reward for their aid and fidelity. 
He treated the inhabitants with great clemency, 
himself going to the Spanish ladies, to assure 
them that no injuries should be offered them; so 
inseparable is humanity from true courage. 

Having thus broken the spirits, and scattered 
the forces of the Spaniards, he pursued his march, 
without any apprehension of danger, yet with 
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great speed; and after an absence of twenty 
days, he again joined his companions, on board 
his ship, on the 23d of February. 

In company with the Symerons, and some 
Frenchmen who had joined them, Drake sub- 
sequently landed at some distance from JVombre 
de Dios; and after a laborious march of more 
than seven leagues arrived, in the night, at 
a spot which the mules were expected to pass. 
In a short time they perceived the approach of 
the mules, in three droves, consisting, in the 
whole, of more than a hundred, and each of them 
loaded with three hundred pounds weight of sil- 
ver. After a short combat, in which the French 
captain and one of the Symerons were wounded, 
the whole treasure was taken. But silver being 
a heavy metal, it was found that they could carry 
away but a small portion of the spoil. The rest 
they contrived to hide in shallow waters, and in 
holes which they dug in the ground. The French 
captain was so much disabled by his wounds, 
tbat they were compelled to leave him behind. 
Another Frenchman was missed from the com- 
pany, who, upon inquiry, was known to have 
been intoxicated at the time, and was supposed 
to have lost himself in the woods. 

After a few days had elapsed, Drake sent a 
party of English and Symerons, to bring away 
the hidden treasure. On thpir arrival at the spot, 
these men learned that the drunken Frenchman 
had fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and, 
by torture, had been compelled to confess where 
the plunder had been concealed; and that, on 
this information, two thousand Spaniards had 
been employed to dig up the whole surface of 
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the country for two miles round.. All that the 
party was able to recover, were thirteen bars of 
silver, and a small quantity of gold. 

Subsequently to the above adventure, Drake 
took a few Spanish vessels laden with merchan* 
dise and provisions, and having liberally reward- 
ed the Symerons, he determined to return to 
England. 

An anecdote must not in thisphicebe omitted, 
which is strongly characteristic both of the grati- 
tude of the leader of these faithiul Indians, and 
of the inflexible integrity of Drake. Pedro, their 
(faptain, having b^en presented by Drake with a 
raluabie cutlass, would not consent to take it, 
without making him some recompense, and he 
consequently gave him four large wedges of 
gold. Drake accepted these, but refused to take 
them to his own use. He threw them into the 
common stock, saying: 'he thought it but just 
that such as bore the charge of so uncertain a 
voyage upon his credit, should share the advan- 
tages which that voyage produced.' Thus was 
this great man equally superior to. avarice and to 
fear; whatever dangers he might encounter in 
quest of gold, he thought it not so valuable as to 
be obtained by artifice or dishonesty. 

Having secured a considerable booty, he em- 
barked his men, bore away for England, and 
Arrived at Plj^outh on the 9th of August, 1573. 



V0TA6E ROUND THE WORLD. 

Wishing to make discoveries in the Pacifio 
'Ocean, Drake obtained from Queen Elizabeth, 
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a commission eonstitating him captain^eneral 
of a fleet of five ships. Of these, the Pelican^ 
commanded by* himself, was a vessel of a hundred 
*tons burden. 

The squadron sailed from Plymouth, on the 
13th of December, 1577. Nothing of import- 
ance occurred in the voyage across the ocean; 
and, on the 5th of April, 1578, Drake arrived 
within sight of Brazil. Proceeding southward, 
he passed the mouth of the river La PUxta, and 
afterwards entered a harbor which, from the ereat 
number of seals found there, be named ' Seal Say.' 

There were in this bay several islands; and 
the captain being ashore on one of them, the 
natives came around him, and willingly bartered 
provisions for toys of various kinds. 

Sailing from Seal Bay, the squadron anchored 
in port St, Julian, on the 20th of June. At this 
place, one of the crew, named Doughty, was 
executed for conspiring against the life of the 
Captain. On the 17th of August the squadron 
proceeded on its voyage towards the Straits of 
Ma^llan. Two of the smallest vessels having 
been broken up and turned adrifl, as no longer 
of use, the three remaining ships entered the 
straits on the 21st of August, 1578. They had 
to struggle with contrary winds and various dan-, 
gers in consequence of the intricacy of the pas- 
sage. In the first night, the seamen discovered 
an island and a burning mountain. A few days 
afterwards they fell in with three more islands, 
to which Drake gave names; and on the largest 
of which, they found a prodigious number of 
penguins. 

From these islands to the South Sea, the strait 
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is, in various parts so narrow and crooked, that 
by the interposition of headlands, the passage 
sometimes seems closed up. The land rises on 
both sides into innumerable mountains, the tops 
of which were then covered with snow; but the 
valleys appeared green, fertile, and pleasant. 

Notwithstanding the* diifioulties of the passage, 
they reached the western extremity of the straits, 
and entered the great Soutl^ Sea, in somewhat 
more than a fortnight. But on the ensuing day, 
a storm so tremendous arose, that they had small 
hope of being able to survive ift It lasted with 
little intermission for fifty-two days. During 
this time the ships were incessantly tossed about 
on the surface of the ocean, without a single sail 
set, amidst scattered rocks, and unknown islands. 
During this storm, two of the vessels, the Mari- 

fold and Elizabeth^ were separated; and the 
^elican, the admiral's ship, was driven many 
lekgues south of the extreme point of South 
America. 

In his return northward, Drake discovered two 
islands, which he named. Elizabetkides, in honor 
of his queen. These were so well stocked with 
fowls of different kinds, that he found them an 
useful sea store for his ship. Leaving these isl- 
ands he sailed along the western coast of Amer- 
ica, till he came to the harbor of Valparaiso, 
Here he took a Spanish merchant vessel, in 
which he found a quantity of pure gold, that, in' 
value, was estimated to be worth more than thirty- 
seven thousand Spanish ducats. Directing his 
course now towards Lima, he annoyed the Span- 
iards by taking and destroying several of their 
ships, and seizing rich booties from various places 
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on the shore. In one instance a party of his men, 
.' having landed in a port of Peru, named Tarapa" 
; ca, saw a' Spaniard asleep on the shore, with 
' eighteen bars of silver, worth about four thou- 
sand ducats, lyinig by him: these they carried 
.^away without disturbing the ooan's repose. Not 
far from the same place they met a Spaniard and 
an Indian driving eight vicunas, or jPeriivian 
sheep, the beasts of burden of this country. 
Each sheep had two leather bjBiffs, containing 
about a hundred weight of silver. The meu seiz- 
ed the whole of this treasure, and conveyed it on 
board the ship* 

After having obtained similar plunder in other 
places, Drake, about the middle of February, 
1679, arrived at Callao, the port of jL?.ma« Here 
he received intelligence of a valuable ship that 
had sailed, not long before, for Paita. He im- 
mediately went in pursuit of her; but, on his 
arrival at Paita, she had proceeded northward 
for Panama. He continued the pursuit, and, 
during his course, took another ship; which, 
besides other booty, yielded about eighty pounds 
weight of gold, together with a large golden cru- 
cifix, richly adorned with emeralds* N««t long 
after this he came within sight of the Cacafuego, 
the ship of which he was in pursuit; and auer 
three shots, which carried away one of her masts, 
he boarded and took her. This ship was as rich- 
ly laden as she had been reported. She con- 
tained thirteen chests full of dollars, eighty 
pounds weight of gold, a considerable quantity of 
jewels, and twenty-six tons weight of silver in bars. 
Having taken several other vessels, and plun- 
dered two or three of the Spanish towns on the 
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coast of America, Drake began to deliberate on 
f^he necessity of returning home. He was, how- 
ever, in some difficulty respecting the course he 
ought to stber. He had now only one vessel y 
and therefore dared not attempt a re-passage^of 
the Straits of ]\Iagellan, lest the Spaniards should 
oppose him with a force greatly superior to his 
own. His determination, at last, was to follow 
the course that the ships of Magellan had pur- 
sued, and return by the Moluccas, and the Gape 
of Good Hope. £ndeavorins to put this design 
in execution, but being impeded by the weather, 
he found it necessary to steer northward, along 
the coast of America, for the purpose of obtun'' 
ing a favorable wind. 

He continued beating about slowly till the be« 
ginding of June ; when, in north latitude, forty- 
three degrees, he found the air excessively cold, 
and the severity of the weather almost intoler- 
able. This induced him to return southward, 
about ten degrees. The crew being now in 
want of provisions, he entered a harbor on the 
coast of California, which has since been called 
the Bay of San Francisco, 

Drake and his crew had much intercourse with 
the natives of the adjacent country, whose nu- 
merous huts were scattered along the shores of 
the bay. These people brought presents of feath- 
ers, and network to him, together with several 
bags of tobacco, and provisions of various kinds. 
They were of dark complexion, and proved very 
friendly to the English. At a numerous meeting 
of the natives, their king, with great ceremony, 
took off his crown of feathers, and put it on the 
head of Drake; giving him to understand that he 
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was thereby invested witb sovereign dignity. 
Before his departure, Drake erected a monu" 
ment commemorative of his landing, and gave to 
the country the name of New Albion. 

Sailing thence eastward, the navigators had 
no sight of land till the ISth of October, when 
they reached certain islands (probably some of 
the Carolines), which were situated in latitude 
eight degrees north. On the 14th of November, 
they arrived at the Molucca Islands; and the 
next morning anchored near the island of Temate^ 
Here they were received very sumptuously by 
the king, and plentifully supplied with provisions. 
.After a few days, Drake left the island of Ter* 
nate, in quest of some convenient harbor^ where 
he could refit his ship. 

Five days subsequently to this, he found a 
very commodious one, in an uninhabited island, 
nearly covered with wood. Here he repaired 
his vessel and refreshed his men without interrup- 
tion. After leaving this island, he encountered 
numerous difficulties, in consequence of adverse 
winds, and many dangerous shallows which he 
had to pass. When he thought himself clear of 
all land, and was sailing under a strong gale, on 
the 9th of January, 1580, after it was dark, he 
was surprised by a sudden shock of the vesseL 
The cause was immediately discovered. She 
had struck upon a rock, and was immovably 
fixed. The intrepidity of Drake was shaken^ 
and even all his dexterity baffled. His piety, 
however, remained the same; and what he could 
not now promise himselffrom his own ability^ he 
hoped from the assistance of Providence. 

The pump was tried, and happily the bottom 
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of the vessel was found to be uninjured. The 
next attempt was to 'discover towards the sea 
some place to which the. crew might fix their 
boat, and thence drag the ship into deep water. 
But, upon examination, it appeared that the 
rock on which she had struck rose perpendic- 
ularly from the water, and that there was no 
anchorage, nor any bottom to be found even 
beyond a boat's length from the vessel. 

In the midst of this perplexity and distress, 
Drake directed that the sacrament should be 
administered, and that his men should thus be 
fortified with all the consolation that religion af- 
fords. He then persuaded them to lighten the 
vessel, by throwing into the sea part of the lading. 
This was cheerfully complied with, but without 
effect. At length, when their hopes had for- 
saken them, and no further efforts could be made, 
they were suddenly relieved by a change of the 
wind. The ship reeled into deep water, and a 
few minutes afterwards, to the surprise and joy 
of all op board, was found to have escaped, and 
even without any material injury. . 

They now continued their course till the 11th 
of March, when they came to anchor before the 
island of Java. Here they stayed about a fort* 
night, and thence sailed in a direct course for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which they passed about 
the ' middle of June. They touched at Sierra 
Jjtone on the western coast of Africa, where they 
obtained an abundant supply of provisions, 
wood, and water, and arrived in safety at P/jf- 
mmJih^ oh Monday the 36th of September, 1580. 
Hiey had been absent from England two years, 
ten months, and a {&9f days. 

6* 
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Queen Elizabeth visited Drake on board his 
ship, and conferred apon him the honor of knight- 
hood. From the remains of his ship, a chair was 
made which is still preserved in the university of 
Oxford. 
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CAVENDISH. 

Thomas PaV£ndish waa an English gentleman 
of fortune, who being fond of the sea, fitted out 
two ships and a bark at his own expense, for dn 
expedition against the Spaniards in South Amep 
ica. 

He sailed from Plymouth on the 26th of July, 
1586, and in a month's time arrived at the south 
side of iSterro Leone, Going on shore here, the 
crews destroyed a negro town ; while one of the 
sailors wa« killed with a poisoned arrow, by one 
of the natives. Having procured a great many 
lemons and fish at this place, the squadron pro- 
ceeded on its voyage, and arrived off the coast 
of Brazil, Bikout the close of October. The ships, 
some weeks afler, reached a harbor ^on the coast 
of South America) which the admiral called Port 
Desire from the name of his ship. Continuing 
south, they entered the Straits of Magellan on 
the 6th of January, 1587, and did not reach the 
Pacific Ocean till the 23d of February. - The 
vessels were shortly aflerparted in a violent storm, 
and did not meet again until the Idth of March. 

Having gone on shore near the bay of Quin-* 
tero, fifty of the men well armed marched seve" 
ral miles into the country. A party of two 
hundred Spanish horsemen pursued the detach' 
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ment, but did not venture to attack them. Sev- 
ernl Englishmen were afterwards killed while on 
shore talking in water. 

Afler visiting several places, where some booty 
was taken from the enemy, the ships arrived on 
the 26th of May before the town o{ Paita, which 
contained about two hundred houses. Landing 
here, with seventy men, the admiral drove the in- 
habitants to the hills, and took possession of the 
place. Having seized considerable silver, they 
set fire to the town, as well as to a ship which 
was in the harbor, and embarked by the light of 
the flames. They visited St. Jago, and some 
other places along the coast, and on the 14th of 
October fell in with Cape St, Lucas, on 4;he west 
point of California, where they watered. 

A vessel being reported in sight, the admiral 
prepared to proceed in chase of her. He pur- 
sued her for nearly four hours, and on coming 
up, saluted her with a broadside, and a volley of 
small shot. H^ succeeded in capturing her, and 
found on board a large quantity of gold, with 
rich silks and satins. He now proposed to sail 
for England ; but had the misfortune to lose one 
of his ships, which remaming behind a little 
while, was never seen again. He directed his 
course to the Ladronea, and on the, third of Jan- 
uary, 1588, passed the island of Gtiam, from 
which a number of canoes filied with saVages 
came off with provisions. Sailing onward. Cav- 
endish arrived at one of the Philippine .islands, 
and' on the next day fell in with the island of Ca- 
pjdl The ships did not reach the i^and of Java 
until the 1st of March, when they anchored in a 
bay on the southwest part of it. 
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Having taken in a supply of provisions, the 
admiral sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he arrived on the 16th of May. On the 8th of 
June he reached the island of St, Helena, and 
having taken on board what stores were needed, v 
directed his course for England. Afler encoun- 
tering a viofent storm, the vessels arrived at Ply- 
mouth on the 9th of September. They had been 
absent two years and something less than two 
months. The honor of knighthood was confer- 
red on Mr. Cavendish by Queen Elizabeth. 



LE ItfAIRE AND SCHOUTEN. 

It not having been yet ascertained whether to 
the south of the straits of Magellan there was an 
open sea, a company of Dutch merchants resolv- 
ed to send some ships to make the experiment. 
Two vessels were fitted out, and Jacob Le Maire 
was appointed president of the expedition, while 
William SchoUten received the charge of master- 
mariner. * 

The two ships sailed from the Texel, on the 
Hth of June, 1615, and some months afterwards 
arrived at Sierra Leone. At this place, a great 
many lemons were purchased from the natives, 
for a few beadl. The ships proceeded on their 
voyage, when in the course of a few weeks, a 
great noise was heard on board one of them, and 
mstantly after, the sea around it became red as 
blood. A great sea-animal had pierced through 
the bottom of the ship, and in trying to extricate 
itself had lefl in the planks one of its horns, 
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which was found to be about the size' and shape 
of an elephant's tooth. 

The ships having crossed the Equator, arrived 
in sight of the American coast on the 4th of De* 
cember, and a few days afterwards were anchor* 
ed in Port Desire. A plentiful supply of birds 
and fish was obtained here. One of the ships, 
called the Horn, caught fire, and was burned up. 
On the 13th of January, 1616, the remaining 
ship, proceeded southward, and soon after came 
in sight of Ten^a del Fuego. It passed between 
this land and Staten Island, and also through a 
strait, which it was agreed to call the Strait rf 
Le Maire, A sharp and bleak point of land was 
then seen, to which the name of dape Horn was 
given, in honor of the native town of Schouten. 

Sailing northward, after having doubled the 
cape, on the 1st of March, the mariners saw the 
islands of Juan Fernandez and MasaJuerOy but 
did not land. On arriving off an unknown island 
farther to the west, a number of the DutQ^i went 
ashore to obtain provisions. They were attack- 
ed, however, by the natives with large olubs, and 
obliged to eScape to tl)^ boats. Seeing a sail. 
towards the north, the captain steered for it, and 
having fired guns to bring it to, sent a boat to 
inquire to what nation it belonged. The men in 
the boat inconsiderately fired their muskets at the 
strangers, who being frightened jumped into the 
sea. All that could be picked up were afterwards 
saved, and their boat was restored to them, to- 
gether with many presents. They itere found to 
be Indians. 

In May, the ship arrived at an island, named 
Cocos, where it was anchored. Many canoes^ 
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filled with savages, came off from this place ; and 
the son of the king, attended by the chiefs and 
people of consequence, visited the Dutcjh. The 
king's son treated them with c^pparent kindness, 
and invited them to visit the southernmost part of 
the island, where they should receive an abun- 
dance of provisions. A few days after, nearly 
iifty canoes had arrived at the vessel, bringing 
hogs and fruits for traffic. Each of the canoes 
contained about twenty-five men, and had to the 
Dutch a very suspicious appearance. Suddenly 
it appeared as if the natives were putting their 
fleet in order of battle, upon Which the navigators 
weighed anchor to depart. An attack was com- 
menced upon them from the canoes with large 
stones and javelins ; but the guns and musketry 
of the Dutch soon dispersed them, although they 
amounted to more than a thousand men. The 
name of * Traitor's Island' was given to this 
place ; but it is not to be found on modern map^. 

The ship afterwards visited the Solomon IsU 
andsy and on the 30th of June, arrived at Papua 
or JSew Chiinea, Proceeding westward, the 
Dutch fell in with numerous small islands, and 
finally arrived at Batatia, in Java, Not one 
man had been lost during the voyage, and a new 
passage, by the wjiy of Cape Horn, had been.dis* 
covered to the Pacific Ocean. But the ship 
was seized and condemned by the Dutch East 
India Company, and the officers and crew were 
put on board other vessels to be conveyed to 
Europe. 

Jacob Le Maire, thie president, died on his 
way home, in consequence of the unworthy 
treatment he bad received. His companions ar- 
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rived in HoUand^ on the 1st of Julj, 1617, har- 
uig been abseut two years and seventeen days. 



VOYAGES OF DAMPIER. 

WiLLiiM Dampier was born in Somersetshire. 
England, in the year 1652. Having lost his 
parents while he was very young, he was put ap- 
prentice to the master of a ship, with whom he 
made a voyage to France, and another to New 
Cngland. In 1675, he sailed from Port Royal in 
Jamaica to the J^ay of Cam^eacky^ ^s an adven- 
turer, in the logwood trade. 

The shores of the btay of Carapeachy, as our 
voung readers perhaps know, abound m varioua 
kinds of trees, among which is the logwood tree. 
The wood of this tree, when cut into small pieces, 
is in ^reat request by dyers; and the procuring, 
and exporting of logwood todififereht parts of Eu- 
rope, even at the present day, employs a great 
number of men and vessels. The vessel in 
which Dampier sailed, was manned for the cut- 
ting and carriage of this kind of wood; and the 
voyage, on the whole, proved a successful one. 
This induced him to enter into a second specula- 
tion of the same kind; but a violent hurricane 
blew down the trees in the part of the country 
where he was cutting the wood, and inundated 
tiie ground with water. He escaped with his 
companions to an island, where he subsisted bf 
hunting. 

In this island Dampier, to use his own words, 
^ was surprised with an odd accident.' Passing/- 
with some of his comrades, through a snuvtl s»» 

7 
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vanna or swamp, he perceived a strortg musky 
smell. This he knew to be occasioned hy an 
alligator not far distant. Soon afterwards he 
stumbled over one, and fell down. He cried out 
for help; but his comrildes, fearful of being 
devoured by a creature of whose voracity they had 
heard very horrid accounts, instead of assisting 
him, ran away towards the woods. While he 
was on the ground the animal moved from its 
■ place, and Dampier, when he arose, stumblei 
over it a second time, and a(\er thilt a third time ; 
but the alligator did him no injury. 

Being destitute of money, Dampier was, for a 
while, compelled to seek a subsistence with some 
privateers m the bay of Campeacby. He soon 
^after returned to England, and in 1679 engaged 
with some other adventurers, in a predatory ex- 
pedition against the Spaniards. Their first at- 
tempt was an attack on the toWn of Porto Bello, 
on the Spanish main. In this they succeeded; 
and they afterwards resolved to march across the 
Isthmus of Panama, on a daring enterprise to the 
coast of the Sonth Sea. 

Their number was between three and four 
hundred ; .and setting out on the 5th of April, 
1680, they arrived within sight of the town of 
Panama, in eighteen days. Having visited Peru 
.and ChUi, they crossed over to the island of Juan 
'' Fernandez; after which they returned northward. 
They attacked some of the Spanish settlements, 
but without success, and with so ffreat a loss of 
men, that before they arrived at the isthmus, to 
repass it, their whole number was reduced to 

These succeeded, however, in crosesng the 
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M^bieh mas fortunate enough to make several 
valuable captures. Afler this, in conjunction 
with about twenty otliers, he agreed to fit up one 
e>f the vessels Ihat had^been taken; and to sail, 
with their share of the plunder, to Virgima^ in 
North Ameriea. 

It was from this country that Dampier subae- 
quentiy performed a voytfg^ round the world. 

Whilst in Virginia, 'he met with an old com- 
panion, Captain John Cook, who was fitting out 
a vessel to or uise agairist the Spaniards in the 
BoYlth Seas. He proposed to accompany him, 
aipd his proposal was instantly acceded to. They 
sailed from Virginia on the 23d of August, 1683, 
in a ^ireotion towards the Cape de Verd islands* 
Thence they proceeded to the coast of Guinea; 
and ailerwards across the ocean, to the Straits of 
Magellan. They attempted to enter the Straits, 
bot were driven by «tress of weather, considera- 
biy south of them, and were compelled to sail 
round Cape Horn. 

' Soon B&^x they had entered the South Sea^ 
they were joined by an £nglish vessel, under the 
eomhiand of a Oaptain £aton ; and these vesseld 
proceeded in company to the island. of Juan Fer-^ 
nand»z, Dampier and his companions remained 
at this place aixleep days, and departed on the 
8th. of A[»ril,. taking with them a Mosquito la* 
dian, whom Dampier had been obliged to leave 
there three years -beloBe. 

. Their .fii3t>pFc§eict was to attack the town «f 
%*imiio,on itha cpaat of South America; hut 
fiading it too strongly fortified they judged it/npst 
prudent to. retire* They were foikd in several 
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Biinilar projects, and were obliged to content 
themselves with making prizes, of a few small 
coasting vessels. 

While they were in these seas, Captain Cook 
died, and was succeeded in command bj Mr. 
Edward Davis, his quarter-master. After this, 
Captain Davis and Captain £atoa resolved to 
separate. Dampier continued with the former; 
who soon afterwards was joined by a vessel call- 
ed the Cygnet, from London, commanded by m 
Captain Swan. 

By a Spanish packet4>oat which they captured^ 
they learned that a valuable fleet of plate ships 
was expected soon to sail from Lima, They 
made every preparation to intercept some of these 
vessels; and, as it was known that they would 
call at Panama in their way, Captain Davis and 
Captain Swan, with three other vessels which 
they had armed and manned from their prizes, 
proceeded to the island of Tobc^^ in the baj 
of Panama. Here they anchored, sending out 
the other vessels to cruise for the plate ships. 

While they were in this bay, an attempt was 
made by the Spaniards to destroy their vessels* 
A person, who pretended to be a merchant from 
Panama, came to Davis, and proposed to trade 
privately with him, if he would anchor nearer 
the shore« This was done; and afler it was 
dark, a vessel was perceived sailing towards 
them. They imagined her to be the merchant's 
bark; but, some suspicion having been excited^ 
she was called to, and ordered to anchor. She 
did not comply with this order, and a gun was 
fired. On tnis the crew left her, and toon after* 
wards she blew up; proving to be a fire-ship* 
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She exploded so near Captain Davis's vesse!, that 
to escape from the danger, he was obliged to 
cut his cable, and get under weigh as soon as 
possible. Captain Swan's vessel was attempted 
nearly at the same time, but in a different man-^ 
ner. Just before the fire-ship exploded, a small 
float, apparently with a man upon it, was ob- 
served to be approaching. Suddenly the roan 
dived and disa{$peared. Captain Swan taking 
the alarm, cut his cable and sailed from the spot. 
It was imagined that, if he had not been discov- 
ered, the man who was on the float would have 
fastened some combustible matter about the rud- 
der of the ship, and thus have burnt her. 

At the island of Tobago they were joined by 
a strong party of seamen, who had crossed the 
isthmus of Panama. These they distributed in 
their vessels, which, in consequence, were well 
manned; and they had now no apprehensions as 
to the result of an engagement with the Spanish 
fleet, though they knew it to be much more pow- 
erful than their own. At length they came 
within sight of it; but during the dark, by a 
skilful inaniBuvre of the Spanish commander, he 
obtained so great an advantage, that; in the morn- 
ing, the adventurers found all their hopes frus- 
trated, and they were glad themselves to escape 
in safety from that fleet, which,' but a few hours 
before, they had hoped to have captured. 

They took several coasting vessels, and burnt 
two of the towns on the coast, but obtained 
no plunder of importance. Davis and Swan 
now agreed to separate, and Dampier accompa- 
nied the latter. They sailed to the coast of 
Mexico, where they arrived on the 11th of Feb<- 
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ruary, 1687; and, shortly afterwards, they pro- 
ceeded to Cape St, Lucas, in California, to careen 
and refit the vessel. 

Captain Swan now proposed to his crew that 
they should sail across the Great Pacific Ocean 
to the • East Indies. This, after considerable 
hesitation, was at last assented to; but, on ex- 
amining into the state oP their provisions, it was 
discovered that they had not more than would 
last them for about sixty dayjj. They were start- 
led at this; but, being encouraged .by their 
captain, they were immediately put on short 
allowance, and cheerfully commenced their des- 
perate enterprise. . 

In the first twenty days, they made great 
progress; and the men, imagining their difficul- 
ties would soon terminate, began to complain of 
tfieir allowance. The captain remonstrated to 
no purpose; they insisted on its being increased; 
the consequence was, that when he came within 
sight of the Ladrones Islands, they had not on 
board more provision than woo Id have served 
them for about three days; and they must have 
died of famine had their voyage been of much 
longer duration. 

After having • obtained refreshments at these 
islands they proceeded to Mindanao, oiie of the 
Philippines. Here they continued a considera- 
ble time, and w^e treated in a friendly manner 
by the inhabitants. The crew, however, from 
want of employment, and neglect of discipline, 
became mutinous, and determined to sail without 
their captain. He was consequently left on 
shore;, and Daxnpier, being at that time on board 
the ship, was compelled to accompany them. 
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Tbtj cruised for some time on the eastern 
seas, but to little purpose; and at last were driv- 
en, by contrary winds and tempestuous weather, 
on the coast of, China. Afler this they passed 
eastward of the Philippines, and arrived at JVew 
Holland on the 4th of January, 1688. During^ 
this voyage, Dampier had made several attempts ' 
to induce the crew to i^eturn to Mindanao, and 
take their captain on board; but all these being . 
to no purpose, it was his determination to leave 
the ship at the first convenient opportunity. Hav- 
ing continued in New Holland somewhat more 
than two months,^ during which time the crew had 
cleansed and refitted the vessel, they sailed north* 
ward; and passing the. island of Sumatra, they 
anchored on the 5th of May, in a bay on the north- 
west side of the largest of the JVicobar islands. \ 

iDuring their stay here, Daippier made himself 
well acquainted with the dispositions ^nd customs 
of the natives, and with their various articles of 
traffic; and he thought, if he were lefl here, thai 
he could establish, in this island, a profitable 
trade in ambergris. He proposed to himself to 
collect a quantity of this substance from the shore, 
where it was very abundant: and by means of 
it, not only to purchase his passage home in some . 
European vessel, but to make a considerable 

grofit by the sale of the remainder. This project 
e kept secret ; and, when the vessel was ready 
to sail, he requestec) that he might be set oi^> 
shore with his chest and bedding. His request 
was complied with. •• He was joined by a Mr^ 
Hall, and a sailor whose name was Ambrose; 
and they took up their abode together in one of, 
the huts of the natives. 
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Dampter's plan of contifiuing on the island 
was soon abandoned ; for, on the day afler the 
departure of the viessel, he and his comrades 
purchased a canoe from one of the inhabitaatft 
for an axe; and m this, with four Malays, and a 
Portuguese sailor, whom the commander of a 
▼essel had put on shor6 afterwards, they resoK* 
▼ed to proceed to Achen^ the capital of a king- 
dom in the northwest part of the island of 
Sumatra. 

On the 15th of May, 16S8, they finally left 
Kicobar island. In order to gain the advantage 
of the trade-wuid, they first rowed southward. 
On the morning of the second day, having rowed 
a considerable distance, as they thought, in a 
proper course, they anxiously hoped to have 
seen the island of Sumatra; and their surprise 
and chagrin cannot be described, when, on look- 
ing round, they found themselves still within 
sight of Nicobar. Their progress had been im- 
peded by a strong current that, during the night, 
had set in a direction contrary to that in which 
they were desirous of proceedings 

In their frail bark they shortly afterwards en- 
countered a tremendous storm. Although their 
sail was down, the poles of the out-riggers bent 
under the weight of the wind as if they would 
break ; and if these had broken the boat must 
have been upset, and themselves inevitably lost. 
Ithe waves likewise threatened every instant to 
overwhelm them. The ends of the boat, howev- 
er, being extremely narrow, the man who steered 
received the whole force of the sea upon his 
dack, and thus broke it^ and kept it from coming 
so much into the boat as it otherwise must have 
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Aoae. Those hands that could be spared from 
naYigating the boat, were incessantly employed 
in throwing out the water. The evening of this 
day was dismal in the extreme. The sky was 
covered with black clouds; the wind blew a hur- 
ricane; the sea was roaring in white foam on all 
sides; a dark night was coming on; there was 
no land in sight to which they could steer for 
shelter; and their little bark was in danger of 
being swallowed by every wave. Dampier in 
giving an account of this part of his voyage, 
says, that he ' had been in many imminent dan- 
gers before now; but that the worst of them all 
was but play-game in comparison with this.' 

About ten o'clock it began to thunder, lighten, 
and rain. The wind now blew harder than be- 
fore ; but in about half an hour it moderated, 
and the s(^a also abated somewhat its fury. 
About two o'clock there was another gust of 
wind, with thunder, lightning, and rain, which 
continued till daylight. The night bad been 
dark, and the rain by which they were complete- 
ly drenched, chilled them extremely. Never 
did despairing mariners long ^ore earnestly for 
the dawning light than they. At length the day 
appeared, but the sky was still enveloped in 
black and threatening clouds. Hanging been 
obliged to direct their course before the wind, 
their joy may well be imagined when, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, one of the Malays 
descried an island, which he knew to be situated 
near the northwestern extremity of Sumatra; and, 
about five o'clock in the afternoon of the ensuing 
day, they reached the movith of a river in Suma- . 
tra, about thirty-four leagues eastward of Achen. 
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The fatigues of their voyage had been so great, 
that they were all now extremely weak and ill. 
The inhabitants afforded them the most hospita- 
ble and humane attention thai was possible ; and, 
after some days, conveyed them in a large boat 
to Achen. Three days after their arrival at this 
place, the Portuguese died; and Ambrose, the 
English sailor, did not long survive him. Mr. 
Hall continued dangerously ill, and Dampler 
himself, though he had suffered the least, was 
still in a very precarious state. 

When somewhat recovered, they were induc- 
ed, by the captain of an English trading vessel, 
to accompany him to Tonquin, Here the in- 
quisitive mind of Dampier led him to make many 
.excursions, for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting the country and the itibabitants. 
In one of these excursions, under the care of a 
Tonquinese guide, Dampier observed a small 
square wooden tower, and -near it a quantity of 
meat set out on stalls, and a great number of 
men and boys assembled. He imagined it to be 
a butcher's market, and approached with an in- 
tention of purchasing something for his supper. 
His guide could give him no information respect- 
ing it, foiL,fc.e did hot understand English, and 
Dampier was ignorant of the language of Ton- 
quin. * 

On approaching nearer tothestalls, be observ- 
ed both fruits and meats, arranged in great 
order, and apart from each other. 'There were, 
in particular, a great number of fine oranges 
packed in baskets ; and when he came to the 
meat he observed nothing but pork. As there 
was no piece sufficiently small for his use, he 
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took hold of a quarter , and made signs to a per* 
son at the stall, to cut him off apiece of two or 
three pounds weight'. No sooner had he touched 
the pork, than he was heset on all sides; the 
populace assenfibled round him, struck him, and 
tore his clothes; and one of them snatched off 
his hat and ran away Mrith it. Mis guide en- 
deavored to appease them, and forcibly dragged 
him from the crowd. Some of the more violent 
followed to a considerable distance ; but Dampier, 
having at last recovered his hat, made his escape. 
When he returned to the ship, he learned that 
this was a funeral feast: that the tower was a 
tdmb prepared to bc^ burnt; and that the meat 
and fruits had been brought thither as a kind of 
sacred feast for the people of the country. 

After having continued in different parts of 
the east for nearly two years longer,' without any 
thing particularly worthy of notice occurring, 
Dampier sailed from Bencoolehy in Sumatra, for 
England, on the 25th of January, 1691, in a ship 
belonging to the East India Company. He had 
some difficulty in escaping from this place, in 
consequence of his having rendered himself use- 
ful in several particulars to the government there. 
He had permission to depart, but ikis permission 
was revoked; and he at last made^s escape by 
creeping through one of the port holes of the fort 
to the shore, where the ship's boat was in wait- 
ing to carry him on board. 

In the beginning of April, he arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and on the 1 6^h of Septem- 
ber 1691, the ship in which he had sailed, was 
anchored in the Downs. 

The voyage of Dampier had been a long and 
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perilous one; and he returned to his country 
with few other effects than his journal and papers, 
and an Indian prince, whose body was painted or 
tattooed in a singular manner, and whom he had 
obtained in the east. Being in want of money, 
he sold his property in this prince to a man who 
carried him about through different parts of Eng- 
land, and exhibited him as a show. 

Dampier was subsequently appointed to the 
command of a small vessel, called the Roebuck^ 
in which he sailed to JV*eir Holland and Batavia, 
Having arrived within sight of the island of Jh-^ 
cenaionj the ship sprung a leak; and with his 
men he was taken from the hulk by three English 
men of war. 



CAPTAIN WOODES ROGERS. 

The expedition, of which Captain Rogers was 
commander, was fitted out by some merchants 
of Bristol in England, to cruise against the 
French and Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Duke, in which Captain Rogers sailed, was 
a vessel of three hundred tons burden; and the 
Ducthess, whifih was commanded by Captain 
Stephen Coufcthey, carried two hundred and 
seventy tons. The number of seamen in both 
the ships was three hundred and thirty three, 
and that of the officers more than double what 
was customary in privateers. William Dampier 
went in the capacity of pilot of the expedition. 

The two vessels sailed from England about 
the middle of June, 1708. They passed the peak 
of Teneriffe on the 17 th of September. This 
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peak id twelve thousand and five hundred feet 
above the level of the scat it throws a dark shad- 
ow over the ocean for a great distance, and its 
base is often swept by clouds, while its bare top 
is gleaming in the sunshine. Its summit isA «mali 
crater, of about an acre and a half, and %he xooun- 
tain is visible a great way off at sea. 

Having passed the Cape de Verd island^, the 
vessels arrived at the Island of . Grande, off the 
coast of Brazil, on the 18th of November, In 
the course of thcJ voyage, however, much diffi- 
culty was experienced in consequence of discon- 
tent on the part of the seamen. This originated 
in the discharge of a vesisel that had been taken, 
\irhich the officers did not consider to be a legal 
prize, but the value, of which the seamen did not 
like to iDse. A mutiny subsequently broke out 
when the vessels were off the coast of Brazil, 
but by the prompt and equitable conduct of the- 
officers the ringleaders were seized and punished, 
'and traaquillity was restored. 

Two sailors deserted from the Dutchess.to the 
island of Grande with the intention of continuing 
there, but in the night they were so frightened 
by the h'>wling of monkeys and baboons that they 
ran into the shallow water of the sea, and shout- 
ed with all their might till the boats were sent 
out to fetch them on board. 

As the principal destination of the expedition 
was to the opposite coasts of Mexico and Peru, 
the vessels aid not long continue off Brazil. 
They shortly ader wards sailed round Cape Horn, 
and arrived at the island of Juan Fernandez on 
the Ist of February, 1709. 

They were brought to anchor at the distance 
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of abcmt four leagues from the' jdland. As it 
grew dark the seamen observed a light in the (di- 
rection of the shore. Various opinions were 
forined respecting it, but the prevailing notion 
was that some French vessels were lying in the 
hnjy and that the light proceeded from one of 
them. Captain Rogers consequently ordered 
preparations to be made for attacking them as 
sooti as daylight appeared. The ships gradually 
approached the shore ; every one was in activity, 
and the most anxious expectations were enter- 
tained. 

At the dawn of day, however, not a vessel of 
any description was to be seen. The captain 
sent a boat on shore with an officer and seven 
men, all well armed. They returned to the 
ships, bringing with them the cause of all this 
anxiety, a man clad in goat skins, who looked 
even wilder than the animals from which he had 
stripped them. On inquiring who he was, he 
astonished' the seamen by answering in English 
that he was a Scotsman, and that his name was 
Alexstnder Selkirk. Daropier immediately re- 
cognised him. This man had been four years 
and tour months on the island, which had no 
other human inhabitant than himself, and on see- 
ing the ships, which A-om their appearance he 
imagined to be English, he had made a fire on 
the shore in Ifope of attracting their attention.* 
This singular adventurer related his history aa 
follows: 
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THE BISTORT OF AL^XANDEft SELKIRK. 

He was born at Largo in Fifeshire, Scotland; 
•ad, from bis youth, had been a sailor He left 
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tEngland in the year 1703 on board of a vessel^ 
called the Cinque Ports, commanded by Captain 
Charles Pickering, and in company with wa arm^ 
ed ship) the St. George, commanded by Dampier. 
Pickering died on the voyage, and was succeed* 
ed in the command by Lieutenant Stradling. 
The vessels proceeded round Cape Horn to the 
island of Juan Fernandez, whence they were 
driven by the appearance of two strongly armed 
French ships* After having sailed to the coast 
of America, Stradlins returned to the island. 
Here he and Selkirk having quarrelled, the lat- 
ter expressed a determination to remain on the 
island alone. When the ship was ready to sail, 
his resolution failed^ and he desired to be takes 
on board, but the captain refused to assent to 
this request. " He was consequently led, after 
having been supplied with clothes, bedding, a 
musket, about a pound weight of gunpowder, 
and a small quantity of ball; a hatchet, a knife, 
a kettle, a Bible, and a lew other articles, with 
certain nautical and mathematical instruments. 

Thus, though left the sole monarch of an 
island which contained an abundance of the ne* 
cessaries of life, Selkirk was overwhelmed with 
distress; and more than eighteen months elapsed 
before he could reconcile himself to his situation. 
He, however, diverted himself as well as he was 
able. He built two huts witfailL pimento trees^ 
covered them with long grass, and lined thegr 
with the skins of goats, which he killed with his 
gun as long as his powder lasted. 

Whenever he wanted a fire to cook his provis- 
ions by, or for other purposes, he made it by 
rubbifl(g briskly together two pieces of pimento 
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wood among dry leaves upon bia knee. His le^ 
aer hut, which was at some distance from the 
other^ he used as a kitchen, and in the larger he 
B'lept and sat. Much of his time was employed 
in reading, singing psalms, and praying ; so that, 
as he said, he bad been a better Cnristian while 
in this solitude than be had ever been before, or 
than he was afraid he should ever be again. 

For some time, at first, he never ate any thing 
till constrained to do so by hunffer. This was 
partly occasioned by grief, and partly by the 
want of bread and salt, which his previous habits 
had rendered > almost indispensable to him. He 
did not retire to rest at night until he was able to 
sit up no longer. The pimento wood burnt very 
bright, and served him both for fire and candle; 
and at the same time refreshed him by its fra- 
grant perfume. With respect to food, he had^ a 
plentiful supply of fish, but he found it disagree 
with his stomach, owing to the want of salt: he, 
however, relished the lobsters, or crayfish, which 
were large and good, and which he sometimes 
boiled, and sometimes broiled. He also killed 
many goats, Tat different times more thah five 
hundred,) ana cooked their flesh in the same 
manner as he did the lobsters. 

When his powder failed, he had no other 
means of obtaining the goats than by running 
them down, iod seizing them with his hands. 
This, by continued exercise, he was soon ena-* 
bled to do; and at length he became so fleet of 
foot, as seldom to fail in the pursuit. He said 
that his agility in pursuine a goat had, in one 
instance, nearly cost him his life. • The animal 
ran to a precipice, on the brink of which Selkirk 
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caught hoM of it; and they fell together from ati 
immense height. For some time he was sense- 
less; and when he recovered, he found the goat 
dead under hirh. For four and twenty hours he 
was unable to movCL; and th^n was scarcely able 
to crawl to his hut, which was about a mile dis^ 
tant, or to go abroad again for nearly ten days. 

After awhile he was able sufficiently to i^elish 
his meat without either salt or bread. At the 
proper season he found, near his habitation, a 
good crop of turnips j the seed of which' had first 
been sown there by some of the crew of Captain 
Pampier*s ship; and which, at length, overspread 
several acres of ground; The island also spon- 
taneously produced many'x>ther excellent kinds 
of vegetables. The pimento trees furnished him 
with allspice, or Jamaica pepper, for seasoning 
his food; and from another species of tree, he 
obtained a kind of black pepper. The latter he 
not only found useful with his food, but in many 
respects as a medicine. His only drink was 
water. 

Selkirk had not long been in this island before 
he wore out all his clothes and shoes. The for-* 
mer he contrived to supply from the skins of the 
goats he killed; and as to the latter, his feet 
soon became so hard, that he could walk very 
well without them. 

At length, his mind becoming -iQ^lm and recon** 
ciled, he grew happy; and contrived to occupy 
his time j^easantly in decorating his huts, pro* 
earing foo.d» and in other pursuits. He- oflea 
diverted himself by cuUing his name on the trees, 
noting the period of his having been led, and of 
his continuance there. 
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For some time he had been much pestered 
both with cats and rats, which had bred in great 
numbers, from a few of each species which had 
escaped to the shore fVom different ships that 
had been at the island. The rats gnawed his 
feet and clothes whilst he was asleep. This in- 
duced him to encourage the breed of cats, which 
he fed with goats*^ flesh, till they became so nu- 
merous and so tame that they would lie around 
him in hundreds. They, howeVer, delivered him 
from the rats. He als^o tamed several kids; and, 
to amuse himself, would now and then sing and 
dance with . them and his cats. He was at this 
time not more than thirty yiears of age. 

The mode in which he made his clothes was 
to cut the goat-skins into proper shape, and then 
stitch them together with little strips of the same 
skin, which he cut with his knife. He had no 
other needle than a nail; and, having some linen 
cloth by him, he made shirts with it, sewing 
them with the nail, and with the worsted of his 
old stockings, which he unravelled for that pur- 
pose. He had his last shirt on at the time of 
Captain Rogers's arrival. When his knife was 
worn to the back, he made others, as well as he 
could, out of old iron hoops, which had been left 
on the shore; and which he beat thin, and ground 
upon stones. 

During the time that Selkirk had been on this 
island he had seen many snips pass by it, but 
only two of them came into the bay to anchor. 
*He at first supposed these to be French, but, 
upon the crews' landirlg, he found them to be 
Spaniards; of whom he had so great a dread, 
lest he should be put to death, or sent as a slave 
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to the mines, that he did not dare to trust himself 
in their power. They, however, accidentally 
saw him, and he did not effect his escape from 
them without great difficulty. They fired at 
him, and pursued him into the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree, at the foot of which 
they stopped, and near which they killed several 
goats; but at last they went away and 'left him. 

Although this poor man had constantly per- 
formed his' devotions at stated hoyrs, and had 
read aloud; yet when he was found by Captain 
Rogers's seamen, bis language, from disuse of 
conversation, in little more than four years, had 
become almost wholly unintelligible. He seemed 
to speak his words by halves. The sailors offer* 
ed him a dram, but he would drink nothing ex- 
cept water; and, when he first tasted the ship's 
provisions, he could not relish them. Selkirk 
W|i8 employed by Captain Rogers to catch goats 
for the ships. A bull-dog, that had been kept 
on board, was sent to assist him ; but he soon 
distanced and tired both the dog and the men, 
caught the goats, and brought them on his back. 
As pe was desirous of leaving the island, ajid 
accompanying the ships, the captain agreed to 
take him as a mate; and he was thus liberated 
from his long and solitary imprisonment. 

The island of Juan Fernandez is described to 
have been extremely pleasant: the climate to 
have been excellent; and the trees and other 
verdure in the highest degree luxuriant.* The 



* Tbfn inland is novr rery difRsrent from what it was fonnarly. 
The government of CHU have t»ken poMession of it, and use it as a 
plaee of hanifhment for their convicu. At the spot where Selkirit 
resided there is now a fortified town. * 



winter lasts no loager.than the months of June 
and July, and is by no means severe. The isl- 
and, at that time, abounded in wild soafs; and 
on the shores there were such multitudes of sea* 
lions, and other kinds of seals, that the sailors 
could scarcely walk along the beach on account 
of them. They were to be seen lying in immense 
flocks, like so many sheep; and some of them 
were as thick in the body ae an English ox. 



Captain Bogers continued off Juan Fernandez 
about a fortnight, during which time' the crews 
of both the vessete were enabled to obtain an 
abundant supply of wood and water, fresh meat 
and fish. With Selkirk on board they then sail- 
ed for the western coast of South America. 

The ships in their progress northward to the 
town of Guayaquil y on' the Spanish main, made 
prizes of several small coasting vessels. A plan 
was laid for surprising and plundering this town; 
and in the night the ships passed up the river for 
that purpose. But they were discovered by the 
sentinels, a signal was given, the ^eacons were 
fired, the ajarm bell was rung, and every pre- 
paration for defence was made. They, however, 
proceeded up the river, and took possession of 
two ships. 

Soon afler this the governor came on board to 
treat for the ransom of the place, but the terms 
could not be agreed on. The English landed, 
attacked, and possessed themselves of the town, 
driving the enemy before them. At last it was 
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agreed, that, if they would retire without pflun- 
dering the place, they should be paid the sum 
of thirty thousand dollar^. Previously to this, 
however, they had conveyed on hoard the ships 
a quantity of flour, corn, oil, wine, and stores of 
various kinds; togethet with four pieces of can- 
non, several mpskets, and plate and jewels of 
considerable value. 

After the agreetiient for the ransom, no farther 
depredations were committed; and the sailors 
being all again on board, and the money having 
been paid. Captain Rogers gave orders for sail- 
ing in a northwesterly direction, towards the 
Gallipagos islands. The crews of both the ves- 
sels now began to suffer much from a contagious 
fever that they had contracted during their stay 
at Guayaquil. When they arrived at the above 
islands the captain sent men on shore in several 
places to search for water, but could not find any. 
The island on which they first landed appeared 
to be entirely volcanic. They landed on some 
oth.ers, but were disappointed in all; and many 
of the men died. 

Captain Rogers having been informed, that 
numerous conveniences and comfofts %vere to 
be had in the island of Oorgona, now deter- 
mined to proceed thkher. Immediately after his 
ariival at this island, he landed all the sick men; 
and caused several tents to be erected on the 
shore. In about a fortnight the ships were am- 
ply stored with provisions, and thoroughly clean- 
sed, repaired, and refitted for sea. Captain 
Rogers also armed and fitted out a large vessel, 
that he had lately taken. This was named the 
Marquis. The sick being now nearly all recov- 
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ered, the veMels were preparing to leave the 
island, when in formation was given to the cap- 
tain of a mutiny among his crew. The ringlead- 
ers were/«eized an^d put into ir^ns, and the 
others who had joined in it immediately submit- 
ted. 

The ships left Gorgona onthe 11th of August, 
and, in their course towards the coast of Uali- 
famia. Captain Rogers determined once again 
to call at the Gallipagos. . He now discovered 
that one of these islands had a'go^d harbor, was 
well stocked with wood, and had plenty of water^ 
with turtle and sea tortoises in great abundanoe. 
There were also many seals. One of these, a 
very large one, ran from the water open-mouthed 
at him as he was walking along the shore. He 
fortunately had in his hand a strong staff with an 
iron point. This he plunged into the breast of 
the seal, which made it stinger; but the enraged 
animal attacked him twic» afterwards, and would 
probably have killed him, had not the weapon 
each time severely wounded it; and at last forc- 
ed it to retire, sn£tVling into the water. Oh one 
of the other islands the crews obtained jpiore 
thati two hundred and fifty turtles, some of the 
largest of which W6^e between three and four 
hundred pounds in weight. 

On the Ist of October the vessels were within 
sight of the coast o£ Mexico; and, on the first of 
the ensuing month, they arrived at Cape St, Lur 
cot, the southern extremity of the coast of Calir 
forma. Here Captain Rogers had been led to 
hope he might be able to meet with some of the 
valuable Spanish ships which annually trade be- 
tween ManiUa^isL the Philippine islands, and 
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JStcaptdco, a principal town on the western coast 
of Mexico. In this expectation he was not de« 
ceived. 

A vessel from Manilla, carrying twenty guns, 
was discovered, and after a sharp engagement 
of about three hours, was taken. During the 
engagement- with this vessel, Captain Rogers 
was shot through the leil cheek: the bullet car- 
ried away a great part of his upper jaw, and sev- 
eral of his teeth, some of* which dropped upon 
the deck. The mainmast of the Duke, the ves- 
sel that he commanded, was disabled by a can- 
non shot, and some parts of the rigging were 
damaged. 

By the prisoners taken in this vessel, he was 
informed that a ship of still larger size had sail- 
ed from Manilla at the same time with this. 
Captain Rogers conse^quently ordered his men 
to be upon the look-oiit, and when the expected 
ship appeared in sight, they proceeded in chase 
of her. In the engagement which followed,- the 
English vessels were considerably injured, and 
the pursued Spanish ship escaped. Captaio 
Rogers was again severely wounded. 

It was now resolved to proceed immediately to 
the East Indies; and having taken from their 
former prize as much bread as appeared requis- 
ite for the voyage across the Pacific Ocean, Cap- 
tain Rogers supplied his prisoners with sufficient 
water and provisions, and gave them a small ves- 
sel to carry them to Acapulco. The prize ship 
he fitted up to accompany him, and named it the 
Bachelor. He had now fbur vessels under his 
command; and these, after having taken in all 
their stores, wood, water, and provisions, sailed 



firMn the coast of California, on the 10th of Jan* 
uary, 1710. 

In their passage they suffered much from a 
want of provisions. On the 11th of March, they 
arrived within sight of the island of Chtam, 
whence having obtained an ample supply of 
stores, the squadron proceeded in a westerly di- 
rection. 

On the 18th of May, they passed northward of 
JV>i0 Guinea , and twelve days afterwards, came 
to anchor otf the island of noaUm. A boat was 
here sent on shore, which returned laden with 
cocoa*nuts. The natives of the place were Ma- 
hometans. 

The ships continued a week at Booton, when 
they sailed for Baiavick, a large town on the north 
coast of the island of Java, and in possession of 
the Dutch. Here the vessels were examined, 
and found to be so much worm-eaten and decay- 
ed, in all the parts below the water, that it was 
necessary they should undergo a complete repair. 
The masts also, and much of the rigging had to 
be renewed ; and it was considered advisable to 
sell the Marquis, and proceed to Europe with 
only the other three. During the time the ships 
were at Batavia the weather was exceedingly hot, 
and many, both of the officers and men, suffered 
much from sickness. 

The ships left Batavia on the 14th of October. 
In about two months they reached the Cape cf 
Oood Hope, where they remained till the begin- 
ning of April. They then proceeded homeward^ 
and, oil the 1st of October, 171 1, Captain Rogers 
brought his Uttle squadron safely to anchor ir t6e 
Downs, having been absent from England 'iome- 
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what more than three ye^ara land a quarter. The 
outfit of the voyage cost about fifteen thousand 
pounds, and its grosa profits amounted to about 
one hundred and seventy thousand pounds. 

Alexander Selkirk, on hb return to England, 
remembered with pleasure his abode on Juan 
Fernandez^ His countenance retained ever 
aflerthe traits that mark the solitary hunter. Id 
the streets, of Londoa he went alopg with an air 
of complete ab^traction,. and oflen ran at full 
speed,, totnlly unaware of the crowds that stpod 
wondering at him. . The adventures of Alexan- 
der Seikirk {orimA the groi^n([;i^wprk of I>^fQe'« 
novel of* Robinson Crusoe.' 



COMMOPQBfi ANSON. 

A war having, broken out with Spain in the 
year 1739, it was determined by the JBritish gov- 
ernment to attack the Spanish settlemeata along 
the western coaat of Sguth America. Captain 
George Anson was fixed upon to be the com- 
mander of the fleet, that was designed for this 
service. After considerable delay, a crew was 
obtained,, which even j^alstaffa ragged company 
might have surpassed. It consisted chiefly of 
invalids from Chelsea Hospital, .and worn-out 
pensioners, who were unfit for service. Captaio 
Anson remonstrated with the government^ but 
could obtain no better men. 
. The squadron consisted of six vessels of war, 
and two victualling ships. It sailed from St, 
H€kn*$, in September, 1740, and cleared th0 



JBritish Chaiin«l.in four dfiy«. The commodore 
now directed his course to the island of Madeira, 
Here he received an additional supply of water, 
with several hogsheads of wiiie^ and other re- 
freshments; and then sailed towards the island 
of Si, Calherinef on the coast of Mratil. In the 
morninf of the 16ihr of December^ the moun* 
tatnous coast of Brazil was plainly distinguish^* 
able, and three daya afterwards the squadron 
auchor^d off St. Catherine *s« As the commo- 
dore proposed to remain here some time, for 
the purpose of obtaining refreshitients, and recov'^ 
ering his men, •everal of whom were suffering 
dreadfully from scurvy and other complaints, his 
first care was to get the sick men on shore. He 
then caused the vesseh to be purified, by wash- 
ing and fumigation. 

He ooottnued here about three weeks, and on 
hi«* departure, proceeded towards* the bay of 8L 
Julian, The winds now became squally, with 
thunder, lightning, and rain. At St. Julianas the 
commodore caused the squadron to be anchored, 
for the purpose chiefly of refitting one of the 
shipsr, part of whose mainmast had been carried 
away in the late squalls. As soon as this was 
completed, he continued his course towards Gape 
Horn. 

It was now antumn in this part of the world. 
The fine weather was always of short duration; 
and, the serenity and brightness of the day, were, 
almost invariably contrasted by the turbulence 
^d gloom of the night. On the 6th of March 
the squadron came within sight of the TKerra del 
^aego, which presented a dismal prospect of stu« 
pendous black rocks, erov^ned with per{>etual 
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damaged both her hull and rigging. During the 
^ uight succeeding this sccident, guns of distress 
were heard; and, at break of daj', the Wager 
was seen far off to leeward, with her niizenmast 
aad main top-sail-j^ard both gone. She was shorl- 
1/ afterwards missing eatirely. The fate of this 
vessel affords one of the most dreadful histories 
of shipwreck that have ever been recorded,* 

The weather now became more moderate; 
and it continued so till the 24th of April, when 
(he wind changed, the atmosphere became ex- 
tremely thick, and another tempest came on. 
About midnight, the commadare' missed the re- 
maining four ships of his squadron, and the Cen- 
turion was left alone. Dreadful as this tempest 
was; the boisterous elements were scarcely less 
terrible than the disease of the scurvy, with which 
the men were at this time afflicted. Nearly 
every individual sufiered hy it; and, in th& 
course of two months, more than a hundred and 
twenly, of those on board the Centurion only, 
died. The loathsome slate of the vessel' was 
dreadful in the extreme. 

The island of Juan Fernandez was first seen 
by the crew of the Centurion on the 9th of June. 
Three months previously to this, she had passed 
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8B0W. Bearing towards the SiraU ifLe Mairef 
the craggy peaks, and refied mountains of SUaien 
hkmd appeared in view. ^ 

Scarcely had the stemroost ship cleared the 
Strait of Le Mure, than the sky was suddenly 
overcast; the wind shifted, and blew in violent 
squalls. The tide, which had hitherto flowed in 
their course, turned at once furiously against 
them, and the Wsffer, one of the ships, was in 
imminent danser of being dashed in pieces against 
the frightful cliffs of Stateo island. The sea was 
raised into immense bfllows. The ships rolled 
incessantly, and with such quick and violent mo- 
tion, that the men were, m perpetual danger of 
being dashed to pieces against the decks or sides; 
and some of them were killed, and others were 
severely wounded by the shocks. This dread« 
fill storm was rendered still more terrible by the 
snow and sleet with which it was accompanied; 
and which eAcrusted the ringing with ice, and 
stifiened the sails into a consistency as hard, and 
nearly as brittle, as glass. 

All these sufferings were the natural conse^ 
quences of that delay which had taken place in 
fitting out the expedition in England.' Many of 
the men, by the severity of the weather, had their 
hands and feet frozen. On the 2dd of March, 
the mainsail of the Centurion was split into 
rags by the wind; and, notwkhstandii^ every 
exertion that could be made, the greater part of 
it was blown overboard. 

About ten days after this another storm arosSy 
which exceeded ui vehemence all that the squad- 
ron had yet experienced. At its first onset, a 
dreadful wave broke over the Centurion, and 



damaged both her huU and rigging. During the 
night succeeding this accident, suns of distress 
were heard; and, at break of day, the Wager 
was seen far off to leeward, with her niizenmast 
and main top-sail-yard both gone. She was short- 
ly afterwards missing entirely. The fate of this 
vessel affords one of the most dreadful histories 
of shipwreck that have ever been recorded.* 

The weather now became more moderate^ 
and it continued so till the S4th of April, when 
the wind changed, the atmosphere became eX* 
tremely thick, and another tempest came on. 
About midnight, the commodore • missed the re- 
maining four ships of his squadron^, and the Cen- 
turion was left alone. Dreadful as this tempest 
was, the boisterous elements were scarcely less 
terrible than the disease of the scurvy, with which 
the men were at this time afflicted. Nearly 
every individual suffered by it; and, in the 
course of two months, more than a hundred and 
twenty, of those on boiEird the Centurion only, 
died. The loathsome state of the vessel* was 
dreadful in the extreme. 

The island of Juan Fernandez was first seen 
by the crew of the Centurion on the 9th of June. 
Three months previously to this, she had passed 
the Strait of Le Maire, with upwards of four 
hundred men all in tolerable health. Such was 
now her deplorable condition, shattered by storms 
in the hull, and weakened by disease in the crew, 
that she could scarcely muster hands enough to 
manage the ship. On the evening of that day on 
which she made the island, the debility of the 

crew seemed to have reached the utmost. Six 

*- 

* fitoe an Mcoant of it in Uie vqv ages of Commodoie Byron. 
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of the seamen only were found capable of duty; 
and but for the officers and their attendants, it 
might have been impossible for tfie ship to have 
reached an anchorage, ^he sick men felt their 
spirits revive, as they gazed, from the deck, on 
the precipices of Juan Fernandez crowned with 
trees, the valleys clad with verdure, and refresh- 
ed by innumerable streams and falling waters. 

In the course of the night, the ship ,came to an- 
chor, and, at four in the morning, the Commodore 
sent the boat and a party of men to the shore. 
Had the Centurion continued much longer at 
sea^ there is reason to suppose that every man 
on board must have perished. 

All the preparations which the circumstances 
of the ship afforded, were made on the ensuiog 
day for the accommodation of the sick, who were, 
for the most part, so iufirin that it was impossible 
to convey them to the shore ex€ept in their han»- 
mocks or beds. This was a laborious work to 
the few that were in Ilealth, but the commodore 
and the other officers contributed their utmost 
assistance. 

The tent of the cominodore was pitched on a 
small lawn, that sloped with a gentle descent to- 
wards the sea; and was at the distance of about 
half a mile from the shore. An avenue was cut 
through the woods in front, which affi)rded a pros- 
pect of the sea and of the ships at anchor. On 
each side of the tent ran a stream of the purest 
water that can be imagined, shaded by the trees 
that skirted the lawn ; and behind the whole rose 
a grove of myrtle, in*the form of a theatre, be- 
yond which the inland hills and cliffs, decorated 
iriih trees, and pouring here and there beautiful 
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cascindes, were seen, in various perspective, ex- 
tending into the interior of the country. The 
sick men, in this elysium, soon recovered hoth 
their health and spirits. 

The arrival of another of the ships, the Trial, 
induced the conunodore to hope that he should 
speedity he joined hy the rest of his squadron. 
In ^omewhat more than a fortnight another ves- 
sel was seen approaching the island. Immedi- 
ately boats, laden with fresh water, fish, and 
vegetables, were despatched to her assistance. 
She proved to be the Gloucester. When the 
boats arrived alongside this ship, it was found 
that two-thirds of her crew had died, and that, 
except the officers and their servants, there was 
scarcely a man qn board who was able to keep 
the deck. The stores too were so far exhausted, 
that had not this , dreadful mortality occurred, 
many must have perished of thirst. Some of 
the ships were still missing. 

About the beginning of Septeniber, when the 
sick were recovered by their residence, on shore, 
Anson prepared again to put to sea. He had 
qow only three vessels, the Centurion, the Glou- 
cester, and the Trial ; and the. number of men to 
navigate the three, was scarcely sufficient for 
one: for of nine hundred and sixty-one persons, 
who had come out with him from England, six 
hundred and twenty-six had perished. Thus 
weakened, it became iimpossible for him to think 
of attempting any extensive operations against 
the enemy's settlements on land, one of the most 
important objects of the expedition; and he was 
compelled to direct his views almost solely against 
their ships. 
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From one of these, which was taken by the 
Centurion, not long afler she had lefl Juan Fer- 
nandez, the commodore learned that, in conse* 
quence of the delay that had taken place in the 
original fitting out of his vessels, the Spanish 
government had been able to apprize the diflfbr- 
ent colonies of the approach of a hostile squadron 
into the South Seas, and to put them on their 
- guard against attack. This was an additional 
reason for Anson to employ his squadron almost 
wholly in cruising. He accordingly manned the 
Spanish prize, a^ well as he was able, from the 
other vessels, and allotted to each a particular 
station. 

A large Spanish merchantman was taken b^ 
the Trial ; but the gratification which this inci- 
dent afforded was soon lessened by the misfor- 
tunes which befell the Trial herself She recciv- 
efd so much damage in a storm which shortly 
afterwards ensued, that it was found necessary 
to destroy her, and to transfer her crew into the 
prize. 

During the time that had been lost by the Cen- 
turion in attending to this ship, a fleet of Spanish 
merchantmen, which the commodore had expect- 
ed to intercept, was'' enabled to get safely into 
port; and the squadron continued to cruise for a 
considerable time without any success. On the 
11th of November the Centurion captured a 
rich merchantman from Paita; and, from infor- 
mation which the commodore had now obtained, 
he determined, weak as he was in men, to make 
an attack on that town. 

This he did the same night; and, theugh the 
place was defended by a small battery, and had 
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WCL armed Jbrce of at least three hundred men^ 
sixty sailors, from the diffbrent vessels, were 
landed almost without opposition. On their ap- 
proach to the town, the inhabitants fired onq^ 
upon them, and then^ without further opposition, 
fled to the mountains, leaving the place in their 
bands. 

. As soon as all the valuables that could con* 
veniently be carried away were collected togeth- 
er, an attempt was made by the commodore to 
negotiate for the ransom of ^he merchandise, 
threatening, if terms were not agreed upon, that 
he would set fire to the town and . warehouses. 
The governor, who had retired from the town at 
the first attack, diid not condescend even to return 
an answer; and the place was burnt. 

Leaving Paita, the commodore proceeded to- 
wards Calif omia* In hopes of capturing one of 
the galleons, or. valuable treasure ships, which 
then annually sailed between ManiUa and Acapvl- 
cOy the squadron was steered towards the island 
of QmbOf where it was anchored on the 21st of 
December. At this island the commodore ob- 
tained a supply of wood and water; but after 
some^ time he was obliged to relinquish his. ex- 
pectations of making a capture. 

After having obtamed a further supply of water, 
he now resolved to sail for China; and, with this 
intention, he left the coast of America, on the 
6th of May, 1742. During this part of the voy- 
age the Gloucester was nearly dismasted in a 
storm, and was otherwise so much damaged that 
the commodore found it necessary to remove her 
crew into his own ship, and destroy her. After 
this he continued his course across the Pacifio 
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Ocean. The scurvy once again raged on board 
the Centurion, and her crew was daily diminish- 
ed by it. 

* On the 27th of August he reached the island of 
THnian, one of the group that had been named by 
Magellan the Ladrones, The crew were imme- 
diately landed; and, though the mortality in the 
ships had been so great that twenty men had died 
in one day, nearly all those who were still alive 
speedily recovered. In the course of two months, 
during which they continued at Tinian, only ten 
men died. 

At this time the whole squadron that had sail- 
ed from England had befen dispersed, and all the 
ships destroyed, except the Centurion. She 
alone, of all that had doubled Capo Horn, was 
destined to return home. One night, while the 
commodore was on shore at Tinian, ill of the 
scurvy, a storm came on, which drove the ship 
out to sea. The wind blew so violently that the 
guns she fired as signals of distress, could not be 
heard on shore; and incessant flashes of light- 
ning prevented their explosion from being distin- 
guished. At the dawn of day the ship was no 
longer in sight: every one was terror-struck. 
It was imagined that she must have sunk; and 
the commodore was entreated to send a boat in 
quest of the wreck. Most of those who were on 
shore abandoned themselves to despair: they saw 
no prospect but of passing the remainder of their 
days on an island where perhaps no £urope«n 
ship had ever before anchored. 

In this terrific dilemma Anson retained his 
wonted steadiness and self-command. He repre- 
sented to them that there was little reason to fear 
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(or the safety of the Centurion; but, m order to 
provide against the worst, he advised that a 
Spanish bark, which they had captured, should 
immediately be sawn asunder, and lengthened, 
by an addition of twelve feet. In the vessel thus 
enlarged, he said, they might be able, without 
much difficulty, to reach the coast of China, 
lliey all immediately went to work upon her with 
the utmost alacrity. 

The alteration of this new vessel was commenc- 
ed, and it had been proceeded in for nearly three 
weeks, when one of the men, who had been on a 
hill near the spot, came running to the shore, 
exclaiming, in ecstasy, < The ship! the ship!' 
An officer, who heard him, ran to the commodore, 
who was himself at work with an axeNin his hand, 
and told him that the Centurion was in sight. 
He instantly threw down the axe, and gave way 
to the most lively emotions of;delight; and, about 
five o'clock on the same evening, the vessel was 
safely at anchor. 

The Centurion was now immediately prepared 
for the further prosecution of the voyage; and, 
when every thing was ready, the commodore and 
his men again went on board. She left Tinian 
on the 21st of October. In a gale of wind which 
afterwards overtook her, it was discovered that 
her rigging had become almost rotten, and that 
her planks separated so much as to admit an im- 
mense quantity of water. Still, however, as the 
men had recovered their health, and were now 
on their voyage homeward, neither fear nor dis- 
content was expressed. 

They had proceeded nearly to the island of 
Formosa, when suddenly an alarm of fire was 
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given from the forecastle. A situation more 
terrific can scarcely be imagined^ than that of be- 
ing on board a vessel, burning in the solitudes of 
the ocean. The sailors were in so dreadful a 
state of agitation and alarm, that had not the 
officers retained some presence .of mind, the ship 
must inevitably have been consumed. They 
exerted their authority, the mon were compelled 
to perform their duty, and the fire was extin* 
guished. 

The (Denturion re^ohe4 the coast of China in 
the beginning of Novemiber, ■ and was anchored 
in the port of Macao. Here she underwent a 
thorough repair, which occupied i|i the whole 
nearly five months; a,nd, ailer she was entirely 
fitted and provisioned afresh, she again put to sea 
on the 12th of April, 1743. . Anson, undismayed^ 
by bis former disasters, resolved to cruise once 
more in certain latitudes; under a hope of still 
being able to intercept one of the Spanish gal- 
leons. He informed his crew of this, design; 
and the men instantly expressed their approba- 
tion by three cheers. It was calculated that the 
falleons would reach Manilla in the month of 
une ; and, on the last day of May, the Centurion 
arrived at the station where Anson believed he 
could not fail of intercepting them. 

An anxious look-out was kept, day and night, 
till the 20th of June, when, at sunrise, a sail 
was discovered. The news of this filled the 
whole crew with joy. It proved to be one of the 
expected vessels. The Uenturion crowded all 
sail towards her; and, after an engagement, in 
which the Spanish ship had near seventy men 
killed, and upwards of eighty wounded, she 
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strock her colors, and was taken. But at the 
yerj moment that Anson, with his companions, 
was exulting in this completion of their wishes, 
the Centurion was discovered to be dangerously 
on fire near the maga2;ine. Some cartridges, 
blown up by accident during the engagement 
had communicated a flame to a pw*cel of oakum, 
and it was rapidly rising into a conflagration. 
In the very instant, and embrace of victory, he 
was thus apprized of the perishable tenure by 
which all human enjoyments are held. But^ 
preserving his accustomed presence of mind, he 
calmly gave orders to his officers to see the fire 
extrnffuished with the least possible alarm. This 
was nap^lly accomplished, and the Centurion 
jBind her prize triumphantly returned to China. 

Here be continued for some time; and, after 
having taken the treasure of the galleon on board 
the Centurion, and amply supplied her from the 
shore with every requisite for the voyage, he 
sailed from Canton on the Idth of December, di« 
reetly for England. The astonishing escapes 
irom danger by which this ship had been distin** 

Siished, continued to attend her till the last: for 
e commodore, on entering the British Channel, 
found that he had actually passed through the 
midst of a French fleet, and that he had only 
been unobserved in consequence of the thickness 
of a fog which then happened to prevail. Had 
it not been for this, himself, his ship, and all his 
hard-earned treastHre, must have been taken hj 
the enemy. 

The Centurion arrived at SpUhead on the Idth 
of June, 1744, after an absence from England of 
three years and nine months. 

10 
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VOYAGES OF BYRON* 

rnirvrn^om or TH% wAersfu 

John ByroNi the celebrated Bngllsh admirati 
Was born in the year 172(5. He was the grand-* 
father of the late Lord Byron, who has acquired 
such celebrity as a poet. ' 

John Byron entered the navy so young, that 
he was appointed a midshipman, when only 
eight years of age; and, before he was eleven, 
he had made several voyages. When hot quite 
seventeen years of age, he accompanied the 
squadron, which s^ ilea under the command of 
Commodore Ansoa. He sailed in the Wager, 
. a vessel carrying twenty-eight guns, and having 
a crew of a hundred and sixty men. She was 
commanded at first by captain Murray, and a£» 
ter wards by captain Cheap. 

Anson's squadron, as we have before stated, 
sailed from SpUhead in the month of September, 
1740. Nothing very renmrkable occurred till 
the ships had nearly reached the southern ex-* 
tremity of the Strait of le Matre : a tremendous 
storm then came on, and the Wager, being the 
sternmost ship, was nearly wrecked upon the 
rocks of Staten Island, Scarcely had she escap* 
ed from this danger, than a heavy sea broke 
over her, and threw her missen mast overboard. 
A subsequent wave nearly filled her with water. 
Thus shattered, she was unable to continue with 
file rest of the squadron, and was consequently 
led alone. She passed Cape Bom, and proceed^ 
ed in a northerly direction for some days after** 
ward* 
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At length she was observed to be driving fast 
towards the shore. AH her meiv, except twelve, 
lyere sick, and unfit for duty. The waves were 
rafiing' ^n dreadful breakers on every side; the 
sails were tearing from the yards; and the rig** 
ging was damaged beyond any possibility, under 
such circumstances, of being repaired. 

.Night came on^ and it was a night dreadful be^ 
yond description. About four o'clock in the 
mor^iag of JF'riday the loth of May, 1741, she 
struck upon a rock, and shortly afterwards 
struck a second tinie, and so violently, that she 
was thrown on one side, and the sea broke com- 
pletely over her. Every one who could move 
was presently on deck; but several who had not 
strength to get out of their hammocks weie 
drowned in them. In this dreadful situation the 
ship continued for some little time, every nian on 
board considering the present minute as his last, 
A tremendous wave bore her from this perilous 
station; but she presently struck again. 

The efiects of terror oq the minds of some of 
the crew were most extraordinary. One man, 
in particular, bereft by it of his senses, imagined 
himself the king of the country o|i which the 
ship was foundering ; he stalked about the deck| 
flourishing a cutlass over, his head, and striking 
every one he came near; till his companions, to 
rid themselves pf his tyranny, knocked him down* 
Others became senseless, and, like inanimate 
loffs, rolled about the ship, without making any 
efforts whatever to help themselves. 

Ope of the bravest men on board was so dis^ 
mayed by the horror of the scene, that he ex-* 
claimed it wai ' too shocking a sight to bear/ 
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and would have thrown himself into the sea had 
he not been prevented. Others, however, pre« 
iierved the most heroic self-possession. The man 
at the helm was an instance of this^ beyond al- 
Ttkoet the highest conceptions of thk dignity of 
human courage. Though the rudder was broken 
off, he kept his station, because he had not been 
ordered to quit it; and when one of the officers, 
seeing him there, inquired if the ship would steer, 
he replied with as much respect and coolness as 
if th^y had been in the greatest safety, that it 
would not. Being then ordered to quit the helm, 
he immediately applied himself to his duty else* 
where, as if nothing extraordinary had happened; 
saying it did not become him to desert the shipL 
so long, as she would hold together. 

Mr. Jones, one of the mates, who survived 
the wreck many years, endeavored to inspire 
those around him with resolution equal to his 
own: ' My friends,' said he, * let ns not be dm- 
eouraged: did you never see a ship amongst 
breakers before? Let us endeavor to push 
through them; come, lend a hand: I doubt not 
but we may cast her near enough to the land to 
.save our lives!' His spirit operated strongly on 
the minds of others; but he often afterwards 
confessed, that he had not himself the slightest 
hope. 

The ship was carried still onward, and at 
length stuck fast between two great rocks, where 
she was in some measure sheltered from the vio- 
lence of the sea. Her main and foremast were 
then cut away, and it was imagined she could 
net long hold together. All this had occurred 
during Uie darkness of the night. The day now 
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Hroke, and land vraa seen not far distant. Noth- 
ing was now thought of by the crew but how 
they could save their lives. 

From the moment there was any prospect of 
this, the men became possessed by a riotous ex- 
hilaration, as excessive as their former despair. 
They broke open the chests and boxes, and 
stove in the heads of the casks of wine»and brant- 
dy; and^many became intoxicated, and in thai 
state were drowned. Others, drunk or mad with 
liquor, plundered the chests and cabins of money 
and ether valuables, and clothed themselves in 
the richest iqpparel they could find; imagining 
that every thing was now their property. The 
prospect, on landing, seemed not less dismal 
than the dangers from which they had escaped. 
The country was perfectly desoli^tte: the raid- 
winter of this dreaiy climate was nearhrat hand; 
and all the subsistence the crew could hope to 
obtain was from the wreck, which, every ini^ant, 
they expected would fall asunder. » 

After reaching the shore, and looking around 
them, they discovered an Indian hut, at a little 
distance in the woods. • As many as possible 
crowded into it, without distinction of rank: 
others sought for shelter under a tree; for the 
rain began to fall in torrents^ and the n^ht again 
closed in black and tempestuous. When the 
light returned, it was found that one of the lieu- 
tenants >had died in the hut, and that two of the 
men who had taken sheher under the tree were 
also dead. 

The survivors had now fasted eight and forty ' 
hours; and all the provisions that could be mus- 
tered, for about a hundred and forty men, coqaiat- 
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ed of litt}e more than three pounds weight of 
biscuit, one sea-gull^ which they had happened 
to kill, and a small quantity of wild celery, 
which they had gathered^ With these a kind of* 
soup was made. 

The spot on which they had landed was a bay, 
formed by .two hilly promontories. One of these 
was so st^p that, to ascend it, they were obliged 
to cut steps:, hence they gaye it the name of 
Mould Misery, iThe other promontory was 
more accessible; and beyond it, Byron, and 
some others, went in quest of shellfish, but 
could find none. For several days afler their 
escape from the wrock, the misery and distress 
that occurred, sicken the imagination with hor* 
ror. Their hunger became so intense, that the 
common feelings of luunan nature began to siva 
way to ikm cravings of a hideous appetite. They 
even killed and devoured the birds of prey that 
were found feeding upon the dead bodies of their 
companions. Murders were perpetrated without 
compunction. Some of the men vented their 
discontent in mutinous murniurs: others strayed 
sullenly into the woods, without motive, without 
hope, and incited only by the hoi/ors of despair. 

Mr. Byron himself was infected with this mor* 
el disease, and, retiring from the huts which, by 
this time, had been constructed on the sfiore, 
near the wreck, he built a habitation for himself, 
and abstained from all society, except that of a 
wild dog which he had met with in the woods, 
and which had voluntarily attached itself to him» 
But sucb was the pressure of famine, that he 
was not long allowed to enjoy the silent felIow« 
ship of this voluntary companion. A party of 



the men came to his hut and comt^Ued him to 

five up the dog.. This he. did: they immediately 
illedthe animal; and so great, at the time, was 
his own hunger, that although he felt the loss of 
this faithful creature almost as he would have 
done the death of a friend, he was glad to partici* 
pate of the feast; that was prepared by the sail- 
ors of his body. 

The incessant rains and intensely cold weath-> 
fer which prevailed, rendered it impossible for 
these unfortunate men to live without shelter; 
conseqtiently the gunner, the carpenter, und 
some others, having dragged on shore the largest 
of the ship's boats, turned it keel gpward, and 
fixing it upon props, made of it the roof of a 
house, which, when finished, proved no despica« 
ble habitation. 

When they had ^been here about ten days, 
three Indians came on shore from a canoe. 
Shocked at the sight of so much distress, they 
went away, and afler awhile returned with three 
sheep and two or three dogs, which they gave 
up to the famished seamen. They came a third 
time, accompanied by a great number of others, 
together with their wives and children, intending 
to settle there ; but some of the sailors having 
ill used their wives, they went entirely away. 

When the violence of the weather nad in some 
degree abated, a considerable stock of provisions 
wa3, afler great labor and difficulty, obtained 
from the wreck. 

The land on which these unfortunate men were 
now settled, was situated about ninety leagues 
northward of the western outlet of the Straits of 
Magellan, and between forty-seven and forty- 
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eight degrees of BOuth latitude; but whether it 
was an island, or part of the western coast of 
the continent of South America, it was impossi- 
ble at that time to ascertain. Aflerwards, how- 
ever, it was found to be an island situated four or 
five leagues from the main. It has since been 
'Called Wager hkmd. 

Projects for their escape were formed. The 
most probable of these was to saw the ship^s 
long boat in two, and to lengthen her, so as to 
allow room for a)l who were inclined to go off 
in her to do so. This project was acted upon. 
The work was commenced on the 17th of June» 
and all who could be spared from the more im> 
mediate task of procuring sustenance, were em* 
ployed in fitting and shaping timber for the new 
vessel, according to the directions of the carpen- 
ter. The number of men was by this time re- 
duced from a hundred and forty-five, to a hundred. 

OnC' night when . Byron and four of the men 
were sleeping by a fire, in an old Indian hut, 
one of them was disturbed by something breath- 
ing in his face; and, on opening his eyes, he 
was not a little alarmed to see^ by the glittering 
of the fire, a lar^e beast standing over him. He 
had presence of mind enough to snatch a brand 
from the fire, and thrust it at the nose of the ani- 
mal; and the creature immediately ran away. 
This done, the man awoke his companions, and 
related, with horror in his countenance, the ac- 
count of his narrow escape from being devoured. 
Notwithstanding their dread of another visit from ' 
this beast, fatigue overcame their fears: they 
again laid down, and they slept through the re- 
mainder of the night, without disturbance. 
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Those who liad survived the wreck, and the 
ioclemencies of an antarctic winter, on an almost 
desolate island, had continued there nearly five 
mon^s, dui-ink which they bad sufiered €Jmost 
incredible hardships >and fatigues; when, on the 
14th <of October, the long boat was completed 
and launched. Such stores and other necessa- 
ries as could be obtained were theo placed on 
board this vessel, and also in the ship^s cutter 
and4arge. These ;kvere. all ready, and prepar- 
atiofis were makin;g for going on board, when 
about seventy of the men suddenly seized Upon 
the long-boat and cutter, and sailed away, leav- 
ing Captain Cheap, Mr- Byron, and several 
others on the island. Their situation was now 
become extremely desperate ; their only hope of 
escape depending upon the barge, and another 
boat called the yawl, which were still left. These 
they immediately began to prepare for sea; and 
two months expired before they were ready. 
The only stores they had left were three casks 
of beef that had been obtained from the wreck, 
and a few barrel^of water. 

The captain, the sargeon, and Mr. Byroji, 
with nine others, went on board the barge ; and 
Liieutenant Hamilton, and a Mr, Campbell, 
with siji^ mea, embarked in the yawl. In these 
frail vessels they left the island on the 15th of 
December, about midsummer in this climate, and 
seven months after the commencement of their 
residence oa it. ^ 

They had not been two hours at sea before 
the wind shifted, and began to blow very hard. 
The sea was so rough that, in both the boats 
the men were obliged to sit as close as possible, 
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that they might receive the whole force of the 
waves on their backs; and thus prevent the ves- 
sel from being filled and sunk. They were also 
compelled to throw overboard almost everything 
that was moveable, even their anchor, and the 
whole of their beef. After this they had, for 
several successive days, to suffer the utmost ex- 
tremities of huhger; so that they were compelled 
to eat even the leather of their shoes. 

This was but the commencement of a new 
series of misfortunes. The yawl was sunk in the 
surf near the American shore. As it was impos- 
sible to take all her crew on board the' barge, it 
was absolutely necessary to land four marines 
on a desert coast, and leave them behind. The 
captain distributed to them arms and ammuni- 
tion, and some other necessaries. These poor 
men objected but little to their fate. They said 
that they knew that they were soldiers, * whose 
business i;t was to die,' and they submitted to the 
sacrifice of themselves with a greatness of cotir- 
age truly heroic. As the boat rowed away from 
. them, they stood on the beach, and giving three 
cheers to their' departing friends, cried ' God 
bless the king.' 

The boat was rowed along the coast: and the 
men were compelled to subsist on shellfish, and 
sea-weeds, which they picked up among the 
rocks. For more than thirty days it rained so 
incessantly that they were wet through all their 
clothes the whole time; and, after exertions al- 
most beyond human strength, they found them- 
selves, at the end of about two months, driven 
into the very bay whence they first took their 
departure. 
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TiiBir provisions were entirely consumed; no 
t>tber8 could possibly be expected from theivreck, 
which wa^ now completely broken up; and that 
la^t and most horrible resource of the starving, 
began to suggest itself to their minds: they be- 
lieved that the time would shortly arrive, when 
they must cast lots to. decide who should iirst be 
slain for the support of his surviviag companions. 
From this ludeous expedient for protracting ex- 
istence, they were however happily preserved. 

Not long «fler their r^-arrival at Mount Mis- 
BFjy two canoes, coiitaining a party of Indians, 
ftpproached them. One of these spoke, though 
very imperfectly, the Spanish language ; and they 
inrevailed with nim to C!ondu9t them towards the 
nearest Spanish setllemeBt. Once more they 
bade 4idieu to the Muy of Misertf^ In the evening 
t>f the secoBd day afler theor departure, they 
t^ame to a strong flowing rivec. This they at- 
tempted tovciscend; and, whilst rowing against 
the torrent, two of the men dropped 4lowji at the 
oar, and died of fatigue* Ailer « vain attempt 
to proceed further, they landed on the coast to 
search for aMlttle food; and, at their return, six ot 
the men, accompanied Wy their Indian conductor, 
having advanced a few paces, before ^he officers, 
got into the boat, and pushed her off, leaving the 
cagtain, Mr. Byroii', and the rest on shore. 

This they conterapktted as the perfecting of 
their misery; but it was one of those instances of 
apparent evil, by which Providence hiings ibout 
the most unexpected good. Mr. Byron, as he 
sauntered along the beach, lookin|r towards the 
«ea, without iiope, descried «t a ^distance, some- 
thing Mack approaching. lIe«iuNOtts)y watcbeii 
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it for some time, and, at laat, to his- indesGribabfe' 
delight it proved to be a canoe. He ran to his 
companions, and acqinuBted them with what he- 
had seen; but they were so sunk ii>despoodencj» 
that they scarcely gave any attention to the in- 
telligence. Ad soon, however, as they were con- 
vinced of its truth, they eagerly stripped them- 
selves of their rligs to make a sicnal for the canoe,, 
and happily succeeded' in bringmg it towards the- 
place where they were stationed. 

Without much difficulty th^y prcyailed with the 
owners of the canoe to take tnenr on board, wilb 
the tntention of their bein^ put on shore in some 
place,, whence they might hope to reach one of 
the nearest Spanish settlemenls. They rowed 
hard aR t&at day and the next, witb6Qt any thing^ 
to eat except a morsel of seal *» flesh, whieh wa» 
given to them by Aieir new eoinpaniona. On the 
i<dk)wiBg dny tbey hmdedl; an^ about two hours 
after it was dark, they arrived at a place where 
there were six or seven indtan htitiK CaptaiD 
Cheap was coadcrcted ifito>one of these, bat poor 
Byron was compelled to remain on the outside. 
Thus lefl, he was, for seme time, at a loss wh«t 
to do. He was fearfiil of tntrudtng upon the In-* 
diansy bat the united enfferngs of hunger and 
ftitigue, determined him to aittempt it; crawling 
upon his hands and knees^ tiitough a door-way 
not three feet high, he entered an adjacent but. 
Here he found two Indian women sitting at a fire 
made n the middle of the hut, and in the midst 
of smoke wftich had ae outitt except the door. 
Perceivingthe wet, and eold eondition he was in^ 
they reeehned him kuadly, pot more wood on th^ 
tre^ ettdl e ii to d him a pteee qf ftak lo eat» iriiieb 
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he devoured with a most ravenous appetite. He 
was desirous of more, but they had no more. 
They then brewed some dry boughs on the 
ground, and made signs for him to lie down and 
qleep. 

After encountering many subsequent adven- 
tures, and almost incredible sufferings, Mr. By- 
ron and his party, under the conduct of one of 
the Indians, reached an island where they were 
well received by the inhabitants. There seemed 
no limit to the kindness of this people. They 
spread skins for the beds of the strangers, killed 
a sheep, made them broth, and baked bread for 
them ; all of which were luxuries they had long 
been deprived of. They sent a messenger to 
the magistrate of the Spanish town of Castro on 
the island of Chiloe, which was not far distant, 
to inform him of their arrival. 

In about three days the messenger returned 
with an order that the strangers should be con- 
ducted to a certain place, where a party of sol- 
diers would be ready to receive them. The hos- 
pitable Indians were much concerned, when they 
beard of this design to make them prisoners; 
and, if they could have done it, would have de- 
tained or concealed them. Finding this to be 
impossible, they conducted them to the place 
appointed. Here great crowds of people came 
to gaze at them; but the compassionate Indian 
women never cam^ empty handed. From this 
place they were conducted to Castro, and after- 
wards to Valparaiso, a town on the continent of 
America. Here they arrived about the 5th of 
January, 1 742-3 ^ and they were immediately 0001^- 
mittedf by the Spanish governor,, to a dungeon. 

n 
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In a few days Captain Cheap and Lieutenant 
Hamilton were sent to &i. Jago^ the capital of 
Chilly and Campbell and Byron were lefl in prison 
at Valparaiso. They suffered in this prison the 
greatest distress. The inhumanity of the gov- 
ernor, however, excited some pity for their fate 
■ in the minds of the people ; and money was given 
to them by many of the inhabitants. A private 
Spanish soldier, who had a wife and six children, 
laid aside daily the half of his pay^ to provide 
them with comforts; and that even without the 
least hope of recompense. But Mr. Byron, 
about two years afterwards, had it in his power 
to make some return tp this poor man for his 
generosity. 

Orders were next given that Byron and Camp- 
bell should also be sent from Valparaiso to St 
Jago. The distance was about ninety miles; 
and they were conducted on foot by muleteers, 
men who are employed to convey goods between 
the two towns. When they arrived, they were 
placed in a comfortable residence, where they 
found their two companions; and they were 
treated with as much kindness and attention as 
their situation required. 

Mr. Byron continued af St. Jago about two 
years. On the 20th of December, 1744, he em- 
barked, with Captain Cheap and Mr. Hamilton, 
on board a frigate for France. Afler a long and 
dangerous passage by Cape Horn, they arrived 
at Brgst; and, in the month of November follow- 
ing, were landed at Dover, 

When Mr. Byron arrived in London he wa» 
entirely destitute of money; and indeed, during 
the g;reater part of his journey from Dover, he 
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had be6A tindble to obtain any refreshment. Ori 
reaching MarlborOugh-street, where his friends 
had hved, he found the house shut up. He 
knew not where to go, nor even how to pay the 
haokney-coachinan, whose carriage he had hired 
in the Borough. He^ however, recollected a 
linen-draper's shop, at Which his fatnily had for-' 
merly dealt. Here he obtained a sufficient sum 
to discharge the coach; and received information 
that his sister had been married to Lord Carlisle, 
and resided in Soho-«qUare. Thither he imme- 
diately walked ; but, ort knocking, the porter did 
not like his appearance and was about to shut 
the door in his face. Afler sonii^ persuasion, 
however J he allowed him to enter; and Mr. By- 
ron was received, with surprise and delight, by 
his sister, who had long imagined him to have 
been dead. 
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VOtAGS ROtJNl) THE WOllLll. 

In the year 1764, it was resolved by the gov- 
ernment o£ England to ascertain Whether there 
were any islands lying in the Pacific 0<5ean, be- 
tween the southern tropic and the equator. Two 
ships, the Dolphin, and the Tamar were prepar-< 
ed for the voyage. 'Hie command of the former 
vel^sel was given to captain Byron, and of the 
latter to captain McAiat* The whole number o{ 
men employed was two hundred and forty. 

The Dolphin and the Tamar sailed froni Ply-' 
mouth on the 3d of July, 1764, Btnd ten days 
afterwards arrived at the island of Madarat 
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wherQ they took in a supply of water and pro* 
visions. They afterwards touched at the Canarteg^ 
and the Cape de Verd islands; and on the 13th 
of September, they arrived at Rio de Janeiro, on 
the coast of BraziL Afler continuing' there 
somewhat more than a month, they proceeded 
southward toward the Straits of Magellan. 

A remarkable instance, occurred to these ves- 
sels of an illusive phenomenon at sea, which 
seamen call * Cape Fly-away,' Several of the 
men exclaimed ' Land right ahead.' The com- 
modore looked forward, and saw what appeared 
to be an island, rising in two arsLggy hills, wfth a 
long extent of low land adjoining. Some of the 
officers looked out from the mast head, and iiiej 
declared that they saw the land very distinctly » 
As the ships approached this unexpected land, 
the jailors even imagined that they saw the waves 
breaking on the sandy beach. But after an 
hour, the apparent land suddenly vanished. They 
had been deceived by a distant fog. 

On the ensuing day the weatherwas extremely- 
fine till about four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
suddenly the wind shifted, and the sky to wind- 
ward became pitch-dark. In a few qunutes there 
was a sudden and unusual noiae, like the rolling 
of heavy waves upon the seashore. This was 
occasioned by the sea, rushing in vast billows 
covered with foam, to#ard the ships, and in such 
fury as nearly to oveirwhehn them. All this was 
accompanied by an inunense iHglit of sea-birds, 
which were screaming before the tempest.. The 
ships, however, suffered no injury; and nothing 
very particular afterwards occurred till they 
reached JPo^ogonia. Here they were anchored 



en^^a bay not far from the entrance of the Struits 
of Magellan. * 

On the shore of this bay were collected about 
five hundred jof the inhabitants, some of whom 
were on foot, but the greater number on horse- 
back. *The commodore describes them to have 
been a people of gigantic stature. They were 
greatly delighted with the toys that were given 
to them by the English, and were exceedingly 
gentle. 

^ The ships now lefl the coast of Patagonia, and 
entered the Straits of Magellan. As soon as he 
had taken in a supply of wood and water, the 
commodore returned out of the Straits, to exam- 
ine the Falkland Islands, which his instructions 
fi-om England had directed him to do. Although 
much of the shore of these islands was rocky 
and dangerous in the extreme, he discovered 
some excellent harbors, particularly one, which 
he named Port ^pnonL 

On every part of the shore the crews of the 
Dolphin and Taraar found fresh water in abun- 
dance; and numbers of geese, ducks, snipes, 
and other birds. It was no uncommon circum- 
stance for a ship's boat to bring off sixty or sev- 
enty geese, without the expenditure of a single 
charge of powder and shot; for the men had no 
difficulty in knocking down as many of them as 
they pleased with stones. The seals and pen- 
guins were so numerous, fhat it was impossible 
to walk upon the beach without first driving 
them away; and the coast abounded with sea- 
lions, fin enormously large species of seals. 

The ships continued in this bay about a fort^ 
night; and, having afterwards examined other 
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parts of the Falkland Islands, they returned to 
the Straits of Magellan. In their course thither, 
the number of whales, which at different times 
surrounded them, was so great as even to ren- 
der the navigation dangerous. The Dolphin was 
very near striking upon one of them; and anoth- 
er blew the water out of the spiracles or breath- 
ing holes on the top of his head, upon the 
•quarter deck of that vessel. 

They occupied seven weeks and two days in 
passing the straits; and during this time had not 
one man sick, although the passage was not ef- 
fected without great hardship, and fatigue. One 
day, seven or eight Indians, came to them in a 
canoe. With some difficulty, four or five of 
them were prevailed upon to venture on board. 
They soon appeared to be perfectly at ease. As 
the commodore was desirous to entertain them^ 
he made them several presents, and desired one 
of the midshipmen to play on the violin, while 
some of the sailors danced. At this they were 
so much delighted, and so impatient to show their 
gratitude, that one of them went oyer the ship's 
side to his canoe; and having fetched up a seal- 
skin bag filled with red paint, immediately 
smeared the fiddler's face all over. He was 
very desirous of paying the same compliment to 
the commodore; but the latter thought fit to de- 
cline it. Afler these people had been entertain- 
ed for several hours, they were requested to go 
on shore ; but they did not leave the ship without 
expressions of great regret. 

The commodore, af^er he had cleared the 
Straits, proceeded with his ships to Masafuero, 
an island which is situated westward ot Juan 
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JFemandez, Here he proposed to lay in a stock 
of wood and- water; but as the shore was rocky 
ai^d dangerous, only some of the men could be 
conveyed thither in the boats : others were oblig- 
ed to swim ashore. The latter were exposed to 
great peril from the multitude of enormous sharks 
which were constantly swimming about the ship. 
One of these, upwards of twenty feet in length, 
came close to one of the boats, and, having 
seized a large seal, swallowed it at a mouthful. 

When every thing was ready, the commodore 
was informed that one of the seamen, who could 
not swim, was still on shore, and that the sea 
being so rottgh that no boat could reach the laad 
in safety, he could not be prevailed with to ven- 
ture to the ship, under tbe guidance of men who 
could swim. Dreadful as the alternative was, 
he preferred rather to be left alone on this unin- 
habited island. Every effort was made to pre- 
vail with him, but to no purpose. He took an 
affectionate leave of his comrades; and, just as 
the boat which had approached as near to the 
shgre as it could with safety, was about to return, 
one of the midshipmen took a rope in his hand, 
jumped into the sea, and swam through the surf 
to the beach. He expostulated with the man on 
his folly, and having in the meantime, made a 
running knot on his rope, he dexterously threw it 
round the man's body, calling out to his compan- 
ions, who had hold of the other end, to haul 
away. They did so: the discons61ate seaman 
was dragged through the surf into the boat; and 
thus saved in spite of himself 

Commodore Byron proceeded in a northwest- 
erly direction from the island of Masafuero; and 
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in the fourteenth degree of south latitude, and io 
longitude one hundred and forty-four degrees 
west, he discovered a cluster of islands. These 
he named the Isles of Dlsappointmeid, tn conse- 
quence of their affording no place whatever 
sufficiently secure for the ships to come to an- 
chor and the men to land. The/crews of both 
ships were in the meantime suffering greatly from 
sickness. 

Two days afterward he discovered another 
cluster of islands, to which he gave the name of 
King George^s Islands. These appeared full of 
cocoa-nut and other trees, and were surrounded 
with a rock of red coral. The natives, who were 
vefy numerous, and armed with long spears, ex- 
hibited the most threatening and ferocious ges- 
tures. As the boat approached the shore, one 
of them got into it, sei25ed a seaman's jacket, in 
an instant dived with it into the water, and was 
no more seen till he arrived close to the shore, 
among his companions. Another got hold of a 
jnidshipman's hat, but, not knowing how to take 
it off, he pulled it downward instead of lifting it 
up; otherwise it would have disappeared as 
quickly as the jacket. 

Commodore Byron, after having obtained from 
one of these islands a small supply of cocoa-nuts 
and water, proceeded on his voyage. On the 
day after he left King George's islands, he dis- 
covered another cluster about eighty-four leagues 
eastward of tljem. These he named Prince of 
Wales*8 Islands, They appeared to be populously 
inhabited; and were more fertile and beautiful 
than any of the others. 

He now steered his course for the LadroneB 
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Islands, and anchored near the island of Tinian, 
on the 31st of July. Hitherto his ships had not 
lost a single man, although they had of late suf- 
fered much by the scurvy. Two men, however, 
died at Tinian. This island Captain Byron des- 
cribes to have been then very hot and unhealthy. 
He, however, continued there about two months, 
and durii:)g this time obtained a supply of water, 
and several kinds of fruit in great abundance, 
particularly bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and 
limes. As soon as the invalids were nearly all 
recovered, the vessel departed, and proceeded 
to the Baahee Islands; and thence to Baiavia, 
where they arrived on the 2Bth of December. 
Qa the 12th of February they were at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and without any very important 
circumstance in the meantime occurring, they 
arrived in England on the 9th of May, 1766, 
afler an absence of little more thtin a year and 
ten months. 



VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN WALLIS. 

After the return of Byron, a voyage was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of completing the dis- 
coveries in the Pacific ocean, which that navigator 
had commenced. The Dolphin, in which Byron 
had sailed was the same ship now appointed to 
carry out Captain Wallis. The Swallow sloop, 
commanded by captain Carteret, was employed 
to accompany him, and a store-ship followed 
with provisions. 

The squadron sailed from Plymouth on the 
fS^d of August^ 1766.' At Madeira^ a supply of 
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wine, beef and onions, was taken in, and in Sep- 
tember the ship passed the island of Palma^ one 
of the Canaries. A week afterwards they arriv- 
ed at the Cape de Verd Islands. 

On the 22d of October, the ships crossed the 
equator; and the same day an incredible number 
of seabirds flew over them. About a month 
subsequently to this the navigators saw, in the 
evening, after it was darlc, a meteor; or body of 
light of very extraordinary appearance. It con- 
tinued visible for nearly a minute; and in its 
progress left behind a train of light, so vivid 
that the deck was as much illuminated as it could 
have been by the sun at noonday. Three days 
after this they passed many whales and seals, 
and saw a great number of butterflies and land- 
birds, which induced them to suppose they were 
not far distant from land. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber they passed Cape filanco, on the coast of 
South America; and on the 16th came to anchor 
on the south side of Cape Virgin Mary, at the 
eastern entrance of the Straits of Magellan , hav- 
ing now been absent from England about four 
months. 

Captain Wallis accompanied by a party of 
marines, went on shore. A great number of the 
inhabitants of the adjacent country collected 
round him. He distributed among them knivep, 
scissors, buttons, beads, and other toys, particu- 
larly some ribbons for the women, with which 
they were much delighted. But no traffic could 
be carried ©n with them. 

Captain Wallis describes these people to have 
been extremely tall, stout, and well made. He 
measured several of the men, and found them 
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from six feet to six feet and a half in height 
Their complexion was copper-colored, and their 
hair straight, and coarse. They were clad in 
skins (the hairy side inward.) which were fas- 
tened round their waist with a belt; and they 
had each a horse, with a kind of saddle, stirrups, 
and bridle. Their principal weapons were a 
sling and stones, in the use of which they were 
peculiarly expert. 

On the following day Captain Wallis entered 
the Straits of Magellan, His progress was much 
impeded by contrary winds and squally weather; 
yet he reached Port Famine, a bay on the south- 
ern extremity of Patagonia, and near the middle 
of the Straits, on the 26th of December. The 
ships having been refitted, a supply of provisions 
was taken from the store-ship, which was then 
discharged, and the Dolphin and Swallow pro- 
ceeded on their voyage without her. 

On the 11th of April, 1767, after a tedious and 
dangerous passage of nearly four months, the 
Dolphin quitted the dreary and inhospitable 
Straits of Magellan. Captain Wallis, describ- 
ing the region of these Straits, says, that even 
in the midst of summer the weather is cold, 
gloomy, and tempestuous; that the valleys, for 
the most part, are without herbage, and the hills 
without wood. 

It must be remarked, that the day before the 
Dolphin quitted the Straits, she was carried by a 
gust of wind and a strong current, to a considera- 
ble distance from the Swallow, and a fog coming 
on, that vessel fell to leeward, separated, and 
was never afterwards seen during the voyage. 
Captain Wallis, thus circumstanced, proceeded 
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with the Dolphin hlone. Having cleared the 
Straits, he sailed in a northwesterly direction; 
and, after a run of about two months, discovered 
a low island in nineteen degrees twenty -six min-* 
utes south latitude, and one hundred and thirty- 
seven degrees fifty-six minutes west longitude; 
which he named IVhitsun Island, from having 
first seen it on Whitsun eve. To another island 
at a little distance from it, he gave the name of 
Queen Charlotte^s Island, These were each iii- 
habited; but the captain had little intercourse 
with the natives. 

After having seen several other small islands, 
which he respectively named JEs'jnon^, Gloucesierj 
Cumberland, Prince Wlliiam Henry, and Osna-- 
burgh Islands, Captain WalUs directed the course 
of his ship further westward; and, on the 18th 
of June, he discovered an island, which since 
his time has been much spoken of; it is called 
by the natives Otaheite ; but he named it King 
George the Th^rd^s Island. 

Several hundreds of the inhabitants of this 
island approached the ship in their canoes^ making 
signs of friendship, and one of them holding up, 
in token of amity, a branch of the plantain tree, 
a kind of palm which grows there in great abun- 
dance. Shortly afterwards, many of the Indians 
clambered up different parts of the ship to the 
deck. As one of these was standing and admir- 
ing the strange appearance of every thing before 
him, a goat which was on the deck ran at and 
butted him on the thighs behind. Being surpris- . 
ed by so unexpected an occurrence, he turned 
hastily about, and saw the goat, raised on his 
hind legs, and ready to repeat the blow. The 
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appearance of this animal, which was entirely 
different from any thing he had ever seen before, 
terrified him so much, that he instantly leaped 
overboard; and all the rest, seeing what had 
happened, hastily followed his example. In a 
short time, however, they recovered from their 
fright, and returned on board. 

It was soon aflerwards observed that these 
people were bent upon stealing some- of the 
things which they saw. One of the midshipmen, 
with a new laced hat upon his head, happened 
to approach a place where some of them were 
standing. While he was converging by signs 
with one of them; another came behind him, and 
suddenly snatching off his hat, leaped into the 
sea, and swam away with it. 

The country appeared. to be extremely fertile 
and beautiful. Captain Wallis continued his 
course near the shore for some distance, till he 
came to a large bay. He then {n'oceeded on- 
ward in a somewhat northwesterly direction, and 
next morning anchored the ship about a mile 
from the shore, opposite to the mouth of an ex- 
tensive river. A situation so delightful as this 
cave great delight to the crew; who, from hav- 
ing long subsisted on salt provisions, were be- 
coming very sickly. Preparations were made 
for landing several of them; but this was opposed 
by the inhabitants, who approached with weap- 
ons in their hands, and attacked the boats. 
Aflerwards several thousands of them collected 
in canoes, and even ventured to attack the ship. 
Captain Wallis now thought it requisite to act 
on the offensive. He ordered cannon and mus* 
ketry to be fired into the canoes. This had the 
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desired effect for the present. The canoes dis- 
persed, and the Indians retired to the -shorei 
Their mode of attack had been by stones; some 
of which, two pounds and upwards in weight,, had 
been thrown with astonishing force ^d dexterity • 
by means of slings. 

When, on the following "morning, the coast was 
seen to be perfectly clear, Captain Wall is caused 
several armed men to be sent on shore with casks, 
to obtain water. After they had been some time 
Occupied in this work, a great number of the na- 
tives were observed from the ship, cautiously 
approaching the place from all sides. The sailors 
were warned of their danger; and they iinrnedi- 
ately embarked in the boats, leaving the water- 
casks behind them. The Indiana on this ad- 
vanced with greater speed, and took possession 
of (he casks, with much apparent exuUati )n. ^ 
second attack upon the ship seemed. to be now 
in n^editation. Canoes were collected from all 
the adjacent parts of the shore, and several hun- 
dreds of Indians Went on board them. A few 
shots from the ship again dispersed them; Dut 
what, in a peculiar manner, astonished and alarm- 
ed this people, was Captain Wallis ordering one 
of the ship*s guns to be fired at several men, who 
were collected on the side of a hill, at a consider- 
able distance from the shore. They now believ- 
ed that no distance was sufficient to secure them 
from the effect of these murderous weapons. 
After this the ship^s carpenters were landed; 
and, protected by a considerabie body of sailors^, 
they destroyed, with their axes, upwards^of ddy 
canoes. 

The Indians seemed inclined to resist no fur- 
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ther. Bearing in their hands green boughs, they 
brought food of various kinds to the shore, and 
seemed depirous of cultivAting an amicable inter- 
Course. The boats were shortly after rowed 
to the watering place; and the men filled and 
brought oft* all the casks that had been previous- 
ly lef^, without molestation. Tents were noW 
erected on the shore, and all the sick men were 
landed from the ship, under the care of the sur- 
ge6n, and the protection of a guard. 

The sutgeon was one day walking out with his 
gv^n, when a wild ducK flew over his head. He 
shot at the bird, and it fell dead amoiig some of 
the natives: they were all panic-struck, and ran 
away. A little while afterwards several othei* 
ducks flew past, of which he brought do'wn three. 
These incidents gave the natives such dread of 
a gun, that if a musket were but pointed at a thou^ 
sand of them, they would all immediately run away. 

A regular traffic was now commenced, chiefly 
for hogs, poultry, and other fresh provisions; and 
fruit, particularly cocoa-nutS4 which were very 
acce{$table to the ship's company. These were 
purchased by nails, knives, and trinkets of varit 
ous kinds. Some Itidians of superior rank one 
day came to visit the captain; anq he, desirous of 
presenting them with what he imagined would 
most gratify them, placed before theni a guinea, 
a crown piece, a Spanish dollar, a few shillings, 
some new halfpence, and two large nails ; making 
siffns that they might take what they liked best* 
Tne nails were first seized .with great eagerness, 
and then a (ew of the halfpence; but the silvei* 
and gold lay neglected. With the nails ^nd half* 
pence they were rendered superlatively happy* 
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The ship had been here somewhat more than 
three weeks, when a tall majestic female, about 
forty-five years of age, was conducted to the ship. 
Captain Wallis- was informed that she was a per^ 
son of great consequence, and lived in a valley 
about two miles from the shore. She seemed 
under no restraint either from diffidence or fear;, 
and behaved all the while she wad onboard, with 
dignity and ease. The captain, among other 
things, presented her with a long blue mantle, 
which he threw over her shoulders, and tied with 
ribands. Before she retired, she, by signs, in- 
vited him to her house. Consequently, on the 
ensuing day, he went, with some of his officers^ 
on shore to visit her. Oberea, the female here 
spoken of, who was. a princess of Otaheite, ap- 
proached to meet them. She received them with 
great favor and respect, and seemed to possess 
much authority, among the islanders. 

While on this visit, the surgeon, who had 
walked till he was very warm, unthinkingly took 
off his wig to cool himself, A sudden exclama- 
tion from one of the Indians who saw it, drew the 
attention of the rest, and in a momeot every eye 
was fixed upon the prodigy. The whole assem- 
bly stood for some time motionless, in silent as- 
tonishment, which could not have been more 
strongly expressed if they had seen him unscrew 
and take off his arms or legs. ' 

Before the party returned to the ship, Oberea 
ordered some bales of Indian cloth to be brought; 
and with this, she insisted on clothing them all 
according to the jfashion of the country. On the 
following day. Captain Wallis sent to her a preB- 
cut of hatchets, nails, &c. 
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No other quadrupeds were seen on the island 
of Otaheite, than hogs and dogs; nor were the 
tnfaabitants possessed of any kind of earthen* 
vessels, so that all their food was either baked or 
roasted. Having also no vessel in which water 
could be subjected to the action of fire, they had 
no idea that it could be made hot. As Oberea was 
one morning at breakfast in the ship, one of her 
attendants saw the surgeon fill the tea-pot, by 
turning the cock of an urn that stood upon the 
table. This man's curiosity was excited, and, 
when no one was attending to him, he turned the 
cock, and received the boiling water on his hand. 
InstanUy he roared out in agony, and ran about 
the cabin, with the most extravagant and ridicu- 
lous expressions pf pain and astonishment. The 
surgeon, who had innocently been the cause of 
the injury, applied a remedy ; but some time 
elapsed before the poor Otaheitan could again be 
rendered cotnfi>rtable. 

Captain \^lis sent some of his men into the 
interior of the island, to ascertain the nature of 
the country. They reported it to be extremely 
fertile. The woods abounded in parrots, parro- 
quets, and green Hoves ; and no kind of venomous 
reptile whatever was s^en. The inhabitants 
dwelt in houses, which consisted only of roofs 
supported by poles. Many of these houses had 
gardens and yards walled in, and were abundant- 
ly supplied with hogs, poultry, and fruit. 

During the time that Captain Wallis was at - 
Otaheite, he had the ship completely refitted; 
and she was well stocked both with water and 
firesh provisions. The decks were crowded with 
hogs and poultry. On the 27th of July, Oberoa 
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tmd hef people, having taken leave of the 6ap« 
tain and bis officers in the most affectionate man^ 
ner, the ship was unmoored, and left the island, 
after a continuance there of about five weeks. 

At daylight the next morning, the navigators 
tvere within sight of another inland, which was 
about six miles in lengths Captain Wallis sub-^ 
seqiiently discovered many otherS) which he re-^ 
spectively named ZfOrcf How^s Island, Scilly Js* 
iand^ Boscaroen^s hland, and KepptVs Isle, 

It was now the depth of winter in the southern 
hemisphere; the ship Was becoming leaky, the 
rudder shook her stern very much, and it was 
imagined that her bottom was ' not in a sound 
state. For these reasons the captain determined 
to take a near and convenient passage home, b/ 
Tinian, Batavia, and the Oa[ie of Good Hope^ 
At any of these places he knew that he could ob-» 
tain provisions and water ; and, if it were nequi-* 
site, could repair and refit his vessel. 

In consequence of this determination iie bore 
iaway, and bn the 16th of August, discovered 
ftn island, which the officers of the shipreques ted 
permission to name WeUlis^s island. The inhabi- 
tants were a robust people, of a dark color, and 
armed with large clubs. Early the next morning 
Captain Wallis proceeded on his voyage $ and on 
the 19th of September, he arrived at the island of 
Ttfitan. As soon as the ship was anchored, he 
sent part of his crew on shore to erect tents, and 
bring off refreshments; and^ about noon, the 
boats returned with some cocoa-nuts, limes, and 
oranges. In the evening, tents having been 
erected, the surgeon and all the invalids were 
\««Mled. The captain and the first lieutenants 
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who were both in a sickly state, also landed. An 
officer and twelve men were sent into the interior 
of the island to hunt for cattle. These returned, 
with a fine young bull, which they had killed. 

The carpentera were set to work to repair the 
ship. All the sails were sent on shore to be 
mended; and the armorers also were actively 
employed in repairing the iron work. 

Captain Waliis found at this island, every kind 
of food and refreshment. His sick recovered 
fast, and in somewhat less than a month, all the 
requisites for the ship having been completed, the 
captain again embarJced his men and 'proceeded 
on his voyage. His course was no\»^n a west- 
erly direction, inclining to the north. Some days 
after he left Tinian, a tremendous storm arose, 
which tore several of the sails to pieces, and 
bj^w them away. During the continuance of 
this storm, the upper works of the vessel received 
much damage, and many things were washed 
overboard. The weather was dark and gloomy, 
and there was an Tncessaht and heavy rain for 
two days and two nights. 

On the 3d of November the ship arrived' at 
the Bashee Islands. Captain Waliis did not at- 
tempt to land on any of them; but, continuing 
his course, he crossed the equator on the 16th of 
November, and on the 30th brought the ship to 
an anchor near Batavia, the capital of the island 
of Java, 

The climate of this part of the island is very 
unhealthy. Captain Waliis gave orders that 
none of his men should go on shore, except those 
who were on duty; and he made other regula- 
tions which kept the crew in perfect health. He 
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was desirous of obtaining several kinds of stores > 
but not being able to procure any except what 
were either very bad, or of exorbitant price, he 
once more stood out to sea; and, in about two 
months, arrived at the Cape ofJSood Hope, 

Captain Wallis was now so ill, that he was 
ciurried oh shore^ and conveyed about eight miles 
up the country, where he continued all the time 
that the ship lay off the Cape^ When sKe was 
ready to sail, after having been completely re^ 
paired, and supplied with wood, water^ and pro« 
visions, he returned on board, but without having 
received the least benefit from his residence on 
shore. 

The navigators reached the island of St. HeU 
tnay on Thursday the 17th of March. Five days 
afterwards, they passed the island of Aicensiony 
and on the 19th of May, Captain Wallis landed 
in England. The ship proceeded to the DovmSt 
where she came to an anchor just six hundred 
and thirty-seven days after she had left Plymouth; 
having, in the interval, mad^a complete circuit 
of the globe. 

Captain Wallis was an able ibid efficient sea^^ 
man. His care in providing water proved, in 
several instances, of the utmost importance. It 
is remarkable that he was never reduced to the 
necessity of putting his people on a short al- 
lowance of that important article of life, during 
his whole voyage. He had on board his ship, a 
49till which was capable of holding fifty-six gal* 
Ions. ' From this quantity of sea-water, at an ex- 
pense of nine pounds weight of wood, and sixty •> 
nine pounds of coals, he was able to obtain, by 
distillation, forty-two gallons of fresh watar, m 
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five hours and a quarter. He always began to 
use this still wheu the whole stock of fVesh water 
^Q board the ship was reduced to forty-five tons. 
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The Swallow sloop of war, commanded by 
Captain Philip Carteret, sailed from Plymouth 
on the 22nd of August, 1766, in company with 
the Dolphin, cotnmanded by Captain Wallis. 
She waid an olcl vessel, and by no means fitted 
for a long voyage. She was also very poorly 
supplied with stores, and other requisites. These 
Captain Carteret several tines applied for, but 
to no purpose. Th6 want of them began to be 
fejt even befor^ his vessel had arrived at Madei- 
ra; and the stale of the ship became so bad by 
the time she had entered the Straits of Magellan, 
that Ohptain Wallis, as the commander of the 
expedition, was there requested to consider 
whether she Ought not to be sent back to Eng- 
land, rather than to attempt* a voyage into the 
Pacific Ocean. Captain Wallis replied that he 
did not consider himself authorized to change 
ber destination; and, on a subsequent application 
from Captain Carteret, he positively forbad her 
returning, and directed that. the voyage should 
be prosecuted pursuant to the orders that had 
been given in England. 

Notwithstanding this, on Friday, the 10th of 
April, 1767, when the western outlet of the strait 
was in sight, the Dolphin passed the Swallow; 
at daybreak next morning her topsails only 
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were visible above the horizon, and after that 
time Captain Carteret saw her no more. This 
separation was the more unfortunate, as no part 
of the woollen cloth, linen, beads, cutlery ware, 
and toys, which were intended for the use of 
both the ships, and were so necessary to be given 
to the different tribes of Indians in exchange for 
refreshments, had been put on board the Swallow; 
nor was she provided either with a forge or iron, 
which many circumstances might render abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservjation of the ship. 
Under all these disadvantages, however, the crew 
exhibited no symptoms of despondency, and the 
captain, to the utmost of his power, was resolved 
to perform his duty. 

Although the Dolphin had cleared the Straits 
of Magellan, the Swallow, which was a bad sail- 
er, was not able to do so, until* nearly a week 
afterwards. As soon as she \Vas again in the 
open sea, Captain Carteret found it necessary to 
direct her course either towards the island of 
Juan FeimandeZy or that o£Masafuero, to increase 
his stock of provisions and water, before he sail- 
ed westward. From this time till the 8th of May, 
the wind continued unfavorable. It blew a con- 
tinued storm, with sudden gusts still more violent, 
accompanied by much rain andr hail, or rather 
by falling fragments of half-melted ice. At in- 
tervals also there were thunder and lightning of 
the most alarming description ; and the sea raged 
in so dreadful a manner, as several times to lay 
even the whole vessel under water. 

On the 10th of May, Captain Carteret reached 
the island of Juan Fernandez, and was astonished 
to find it in the possession of the Spaniards 
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The wind was so unfavorable that it was found 
impossible to approach the shore without danger. 
He consequently determined to leave it and sai] 
for Masafuero, near which island he came to 
anchor two days aflerwards.. Here, virith much 
difficulty, owing to the stormy and unsettled state 
of the weather, a considerable supply of water 
was obtained; but in procuring it, many of the 
casks were destroyed, and some of the men near- 
ly lost their lives^ 

In one instance it happened that three of the 
Dien were unavoidably leA all night upon the 
island. They had neither food nor shelter. The 
rain was violent and incessant; and when they 
joined their companions the next morning, they 
were alnaiost dead with cold and hui^er. 

While the Swallow continued near the island 
of Masafuero, the sailors in the diflerent boats 
caught as inuch fish as supported them for many 
days. Thev also lulled several seals, and made 
oil of their ml, for burning in the lamps, and for 
other uses on bo^rd tlie sSiip. A tent had been 
'erected on the shore to protect the men employed 
in filling the water casks; «nd these men killed 
a greq^ numiber of birds that were considered to 
be a species of Guinea-fowls. These, during a 
^ale. of wind in the night, were attracted by .the 
4ight of the fire, and ^ew into it even faster than 
ih^ men could take them out. 

The weather was stormy daring nearly the 
whole time that the Svtrallow was off this isla&d; 
«nd the gusts of wind were so violent, thBt the 
water was freqi^ently liaised up, «nd whirled 
round in the air, higher than even the top of 's^j% 
4Qa8ts^ AiVer the^ ship had l>een refitte^^ Clio 
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men were taken agajn on board, ^and Captam 
Carteret sailed from this turbulent climate. 

He now /proceeded northward, intending to 
examine two islands, that were laid down iii the 
maps by the names of Si. Ambrose and j${. Felixy 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
would afford conveniences for shipping to refresh 
at. He however missed them, and then contin- 
ued his course in a westerly direction, and nearly 
the same parallel of latitude to a great distance. 
It was now about the middle of June, the depth 
of winter in these parts, and the weather was 
stormy, dark, and cold. 

On the 2nd of Juky u youn^ gentleman, son of 
Major Pitcairn, discovered land toward the north. 
This, as the vessel approached it the next day, 
appeared like a great rock rising out of the sea. 
It proved an island, about five miles in circum- 
ference ; was covered with trees, and seemed to 
be uninhabited. On one side of £t a small stream 
of fresh water was seen running down the side 
of a rock. Captain Carteret was desirous of 
landing here, but the sutf, which broke upon it 
with great violence, rendered this impossible. 
From the name of the person by whom it had been 
discovered, the captain called it Piteaim's Island, 

In his course westward from Pitcainf s island 
Captain Carteret discovered two others, which he 
named Osnahurgh and Gloucester Islands. The 
crew now began to suffer much from the scurvy. 
The captain found it necessary to proceed in » 
northerly direction, in the hope of being able to 
discover some island where ae might obtain re* 
fi'^shments for his men,, aurd repair the vessel. 

A group of islands' was not liekig aftenranl* 
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discovered, to which Captain Carteret gave the 
name of Queen Charlotte^i Islands, On the shore 
of one of these, some inhabitants were seen. 
They were of black color, quite naked, and had 
woolly heads. The captain sent the master and 
fifteen n^en in one of the boats, to took out ^r a 
^convenient spot for landing. This man went on 
shore at a place where there were several houses 
regularly btiilt; and, by his indiscreet conduct, 
in cutting down one of the cocoa-nut trees, he 
gave great offence to the inhabitants. This was 
the commencetnent of ^n bfiray in which himself 
and sonie others lost their lives; and several of 
the Indians also were slain. 

The captain and the first liefitenant were now 
the only o^ers in the ship capable of navigating 
her home ; and they were both extremely ill. The 
ship's company also were in great want of re- 
freshments, and they had no toys, iron tools, nor 
eiltlery'^warei, by which they could establish a 
traffic for them. 

Leaving the above island, which he was com* 
polled to do in consequence of the affray that 
had taken place. Captain Carteret passed sever- 
al otiier iblands, some of which were inhabited, 
and appeared to be vrell stocked with hogs and 
poultry, cocoa-nut trees, plantains, and bananas. 
It was with infinite regret that Captain Carteret 
was unable to obtain any of these. He was now 
confined to his bed, Imd dangerously ill; and 
great part of the crew was disabled. No alter- 
native was lefl but to steer further northward, in 
Jbope of being able to refresh at an island which 
Dampier had discovered some years before^ and 
called JV«« Btitam. 

13 
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H.9 sailed in search of New Britain od T%kes4tsff 
the 18th of August; discoyered it about a week 
Afterwards, and anchored in a bay near a little 
uninhabited island, three leagues northwest of 
Cape St. George, Here he procured some co- 
coa-nuts; and from the free use of them and 
other firesh food, the sick jnep soon began to re- 
cover their health. 

While the Swallow continued neao* t\m island, 
she underwent as comtytete a repair as was pos- 
sible with the meayia that the crew had to effect 
it. Before the vessel sailed, Captain Carteret 
caused to be carried on board upwasds of a thou-' 
sand cocoa-nuts. 

In the beginaiof of Septembcnr the Swallow 
entered what appeared to be a bay of the. islaad 
of New Britain, bolt on passing up it, this appar-' 
ent bay proved to be the entrance e^ a cbannely 
which divided the islands into two parts. To the 
easternmost of these parts, the captain gave the 
name of JVevr /reland. 

The passage which Carteret thus dfscovsred 
between these islands, he named St, George^s 
ChanneL On the I3th <^ September, the ship 
was clear of the strait, which was estimated to be 
somewhat more than eighty leagues in lemth. 
After having passed several islands, tbe SwaBow 
arrived at the soothem extreiaity of Mindanao, 
•where a small town and fort were observed. 
Being inhospitably received at this place, Car^ 
leret proceeded in a soothwesterly wection, ts^ 
wards the island c^ Celebes. 

In the course through the Straits (fMacanart 
between the islands of Celebes and Borneo, ibe 
weather became tempestuous^ and th« wind coi^ 
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dreadfu] ; and the rigging w&s greatly damaged 
In this deplorable condition, the crew h&d the 
additional misfoftutle to be attacked by a pirate. 
This unexpected evil happened at midnight. The 
attack) however) rather roused than depressed 
them. The assikilants were all driven off from 
the rigging and deck^ ^hich they had attempted 
to ascend $ and the ship's ^uit3 beins brought to 
bear upon the pirate^ she was short^ afterwards 
sunk, and all on board perished. It was a stnall 
vessel j but of what country ox how manned, it 
was impossible to ascertain. 

Gaptdtt Carteret now endeavored to reach 
Metcnsidt, a Dutch settlement in the island of 
Celebes/ This he accomplished, and, on the 
15th of December, the Vessel was anchored 
about four miles from that town. The distress 
of the crew was sc&reely yet at its height. The 
governor of MAcassar seut to the captain a pe« 
remptory order that he should immediately leave 
the port; and it wfts with much difficulty that 
arraiigements were made, by which the crew 
tnigM be fecrutted^ and a- stnaU supply of pro^ 
visions obtained. 

Uavins Continued bete nearlv six months, and 
refitted tne vessel, Caf>ta{n Carteret sailed on 
the 32nd of May, for Batavia. Such, however, 
was the defective state of the ship during her 
passage to this place^ that, with two pumps con 
stantly at work> it Was not Without difficulty she 
could be prevented from sinking. She arrived 
at Batavia on the 3d of June. 

It was found requisite to Continue at Batavia 
between three and four months^ The defect* 
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of the ship were repaired, and she was pat into 
a state in which it was thought she might with 
safety proceed to Europe. The captain was 
happilj able to procure here a supply of £ng' 
lisb seamen; for he had lost twenty-four of the 
men whom he had brought from Europe, and he 
had twenty-four others so. il) that seven of them 
subsequently died during the passage to the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Captain Carteret sailed from Batavia on Wed- 
nesday the 15th .of September, passed through 
the Straits of SundOf between the islands of Java 
and Sumatra; and, on the 28th of November 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. At this place, 
the Swallow continued nearly six weel^s. The 
navigators now breathed a pure air, and bad 
wholesome food; and they were permitted freel/ 
to go about the country. All this operated very 
beneficially towards restoring them to health. 

Leaving the Cape, Capt^n Carteret proceeded 
towards the island (^ iSf^. Helena; and afterwards 
to a bay of the uninhabited island of JhcetuiofL 
Here the crew obtained an important supply of 
turtle. They caught and carried on board the 
ship eighteen, which weighed from four tc^wc 
hundred pounds each. 

Nothing very important occurred during the 
remainder of the* voyage; and the Swallow arriv- 
ed in safety at Spuhead, on the 30th of March, 
1769 
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VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

HIS FIRST tOTAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

James Cook, the gre^t English navigator, 
Was born in the month of October, 1728, at Mar- 
ton, a village in Yorkshire. His father was a 
poor cottager, and, at a suitable, age, James was 
hound apprentice to a ship owner, who was en- 
gaged in the coal trade. In this capacity he was 
active, obedient and attentive, and quickly gain- 
ed the esteem of his master. In 1755, when a 
war broke out between England and France, he 
entered on board the. Eagle man-of-war, a ship 
of sixty guns. His good conduct soon caused 
him to be promoted to the post of master; and 
he afterwards sailed in the Mercury to assist in 
the reduction of Qitebec, The service in which 
Cook was employed during the, famous siege of 
this town was a difficult and dangerous one: he 
was directed to survey the river St. Lawrence, 
some part of which lay immediately in front of the 
French camp; and he performed the task with 
th^minxitest accuracy. 

Sfter this. Cook was employed in the recap- 
ture of Newfoundland. -On his return to Eng- 
land in 1767, a voyage was projected to the 
South Sea, for the purpose of making discoveries, 
but chiefly for the improvement of astronomical 
science. It having been calculated by astrono- 
meis, that a transit of the planet Venus over the 
sun's disk would happen in 1769, it was judged 
that the best place for observing it would be in 
some of the islands of the South Sea. A ship, 
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called the Endeavour, was ordered to be fitted out 
at the expense of the governrqent, for conveying 
to those islands such scientific men as should be 
chosen by the Royal Society. The command of 
this expedition was given to Mr. Cook, who had 
previously been appointed a lieutenant in the roy* 
al navy. Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) BtEinks, 
and Dr. Solander, an eminent Swedish naturalist, 
offered to accompany the e;cpedition. 

On the 26th of August, 1768, the Endeavour 
sailed from PlymouUh, This seaport has one of 
the best harbors for large ships, in the English 
Chanpel. About fourteen miles southwest of 
Plymouth are the celebrated Eddystone rocks, 
which have been the occasion of numerous ship- 
wrecks. As a security to mariners, several light 
houses have been erected on these rocks. The 
first of these was completed in 1700, but two 
years afterwards it was swept away by a storm. 
A circular structure was next built, which was 
destroyed by fire. In the year 1759, Mr. Smea- 
ton completed the present lighthouse entirely of 
stone, ^nd it still remains to the honor of its 
architect. The building is about eighty feet 
high; at times, however, the waves dash t# a 
prodigious height over its top. 

The first point of Lieutenant Cook's destina-* 
tion was the island of Madeira; and here he 
arrived in about eighteen days after his depar« 
ture from England. Here he laid in an additional 
stock of beef, water, and wine; and, on the l^^th 
of September, proceeded on his voyage. The 
next place at which he arrived was the Rio d^ 
Janeiro^ on the coast of Bixtzil, His object here 
was chiefly to obtain a supply of water and other 
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necessaries. These having been taken on board, 
he sailed from Rio, on the 7th of December. 

His course now was nearly south. In about 
six weeks he arrived at the entrance of the Strati 
of Le Maire: and, on the ensuing day, anchored 
his ship in the Bay of Crood Success. While the 
Endeavour was in this station, Mr. Banks, Dr. 
Solander, and two other gentlemen, with their 
attendants and servants, and two seamen to carry 
their baggage, landed^ with a view to penetrate 
as far as they could into the country, and return 
at night. The distance proved much greater 
than they expected ; and, they found it impossible 
for them to get back to the ^hip before the next 
morning. When they set out the weather wa» 
fine, but before night it became gloomy and cold, 
with sudden blasts of piercing wind accompanied 
with snow. Dr. Solander entreated his com* 
panions to keep constantly in motion, and not to 
yield to an inclination to sleep ; which, he inform* 
ed them, would be brought on by the extreme 
cold. * Whoever sits down,' said he, * will sleep, 
and whoever sleeps will wake no more.' Like 
many other teachers, the doctor failed in prac- 
tising what he preached. He was the first who 
found the temptation to sleep become irresistible; 
and he at length yielded to it, notwithstanding 
the entreaties, and even the force, that were em- 
ployed by Mr. Banks on the occasion. HappOy 
a fire had been kindled; and Mr. Banks at length 
succeeded in awaking the doctor. He had been 
in a profound sleep about five minutes, and in 
this short space of time, had almost lost the use 
of his limbs: and his feet were so shrunk, that 
his shoes fell off. One of the seamen and a negro 
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actually died. It was a dreadfud proof of the 
severity of the climate, that this event took place 
in the midst of sumpaer in that part of the world. 

Thirty-three days were occupied in doubling 
Cape Ham; and on the 13th of April, the En- 
deavour arrived at the island of Otaheite, and 
came to an anchor in t^e Bay of Matavai, In 
the course of the voyage several islands had 
been discovered, to which uames were given. 

As the stay of the English at Otaheite was 
likely to be of some continuance, Lieutenant 
Cook fixed on a place, distant from any habita- 
tion of the natives, and commanded by the guns 
of the ship. Here, he threw up a small fort, and 
mounted upon it six swivel guns, and got every 
thing ready for making the astronomical obser- 
vation. So scrupulous was he as to invading the 
property of the natives, that every, stake that was 
used in the construction of the fort was purchas- 
ed; and not a tree was cut down till the consent 
of the inhabitants had first been obtained. 

When the above work was completed, Mr. 
Cook, having placed over it a guard of thirteen 
marines and a midshipman, set out upon an ex- 
cursion into the woods of the country. He had 
not, however, gone far, before he was brought 
back by a very disagreeable event. One of the 
Indians had watched an opportunity of taking the 
sentinel unawares, and had snatched away his 
musket. The midshipman commanded the party 
to fire, which they inhumanly did, into the midst 
of a crowd of more than a hundred persons. 
Happily none were even wounded; but after- 
wards the thief was pursued and shot dead. Mr. 
Cook was much displeased with the conduct of 
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the officer; and strove to dispel the terrors, and 
regain the confidence of the Indians. This, after 
considerable difficulty, he was able to do. 

A circumstance occurred not long afterwards, 
in which he gave a signal proof of his regard to 
justice. The butcher of the Endeavour had 
wanted to purchase of a woman, the wife of one 
of the Otaheitan chiefs, a stone h^itchet for a 
nail. To this bargain she refused to accede ; on 
which the fellow caught up the hatchet and threw 
down the nail ; threatening that, if she made any 
resistance, he would murder her. The affair 
was reported to Mr. Cook, and the guilt of the 
butcher proved. Shortly afterwards the chief 
and his women, with others of the natives, were 
on board the ship. Mr. Cook ordered the 
offender to be brought before them, and, after 
recapitulating the accusation and the proof of it 
he gave orders for the man's immediate punish- 
ment. While the butcher was stripped, and tied 
up to the rigging, the Indians preserved a fixed 
attention, and waited for the event in silent sus- 
pense. But as soon as tlie first stroke was inflict- 
ed, they interfered with great agitation, and 
earnestly entreated that the rest of the punish- 
ment might be remitted; and, when they found 
their intercessions were ineffectual, they mani- 
fested their compassion by tears. 

As the day for executing the grand purpose of 
the voyage approached, Lieutenant Cook deter- 
mined to send out two parties to observe the 
transit of Venus from different situations. Ac- 
cordingly he despatched Mr. Gore, with other 
gentlemen, and furnished with proper instru- 
ments, to Eimeo, a neighboring island ; and Mr. 
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Hicks, and others, to a eonvenient spot in Otfr* 
heite, eastward of the principal station. The 
weather, on the 3d of June, the day on which 
the observation was to be made, proved fine. 
The sun rose without a cloud, and shone with 
great brilliancy the whole* day; so that ttte ob-* 
servation was made in every <][uarter, and the 
latitude of the observatory was found to be 
seventeen decrees, twenty-nine miftutes, fifteen 
seconds; and the longitude one hundred and 
forty-nine degrees, thirty^two minutes, thirty 
seconds, west of Greenwich. 

Lieutenant Cook set out, in the pinnace, on 
the 26th of June, accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
to make the circuit of the island. By this expe- 
dition he found the circuit of Otaheite to be 
about thirty leagues. Mr. Banks subsecjuently 
headed another expedition, and planted a great 
quantity of the seeds of oranges, lemons, and 
other trees, in the various spots which he visited. 

After a residence of nearly three months in 
the island. Lieutenant Cook began to prepare 
for his departure. He had entertained hopes 
that he should be able to depart without either 
giving or receiving any further offence; but in 
this he was disappointed. Two of the marines 
had deserted from the fort, retired into the inte- 
rior, and married Otaheitan women, in a deter- 
mination to remain in the island. As it was of 
the utmost importance to recover these men, it 
was intimated to some of the chiefs, who were 
in the fort with their women, among whom was 
the princess Oberea, that they would not be per- 
mitted to return to their homes, until the fugitives 
were recovered. This procedure, after som« 
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dUEbColty, was attended with success. The ina- 
riaes were restored, and th^ chiefs released from 
confiBemeut. 

Tupia, the first minister of Oberea while $he 
was in the height of her power, and the chief 
priest of the country, had particularly attached 
himself to the English, during their residence at 
Otaheite. This person had often expressed a 
desire to accompany them from the. island; and 
when they were ready to depart, he came on 
board, with a boy about thirteen years of age, 
and entreated that he might be permitted to pro- 
ceed with them on their voyage. To have such 
a person in the Endeavour was desirable on many 
accounts ; and, therefore, Lieutenant Cook glad- 
ly acceded to his proposal. 

On the 13th of Julj, the English weighed an- 
chor; and, as soon as the ship was under sail, 
the Indians, except Tupia and his boy, took 
their leave with the most earnest expressions of 
sorrow. On the 16th of July, the Endeavour 
being near the island of Huaheine, some canoes 
approached the ship. In one of these were the 
king of the island, and his wife. At first the 
people in the canoes seemed afraid; but, when 
they saw Tupia, their apprehensions were in part 
removed; and, at length, their majesties, and 
several others, ventured on board the ship. Their 
astonishment at every thing that was shown to 
them was very great. When they had become 
somewhat more familiar, Cook was given to un- 
derstand, that the king was called Oree, and 
that he proposed, as a mark of friendship, their 
making an exchange of names. To this our 
commander readily consented; and, during the 
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remainder of the time they were together^ the 
lieutenant was Oree, and his majesty was Cookee. 
In the afternoon, the Endeavour came to an 
anchor in a small harhor on the west side of the 
island. 

Mr. X7ook made three or four excursions into 
this island. He found that the inhabitants near- 
Ij resembled those of Otaheite, and that the pro- 
ductions of the country were exactly similar. 
When the Endeavour was about to sail, Cook 
gave to the king, among other presents, a small 
pewter plate, on which was stamped this inscrip* 
tion: ' His Britannic Majesty's ship Endeavour, 
Lieutenant James Cook conmiander, 16th July, 
1769, Huaheine.' 

He next sailed fi>r Ulietea^ in a harbor of 
which island he anchored on the ensuing day. 
In passing out of the harbor to proceed on their 
voyage, the ship appears to h^ve been in immi- 
oent dagger of beinff wrecked by striking against 
Uie edge of a cored rock. Many rocks of this 
description are found near the islands of the 
South Sea; and though not visible above the 
surface of the water, they are often extremely 
dangerous. 

After a tedious navigation of some days, du* 
ring which several small islands were seen^ 
Cook returned to Ulietem. in order to stop a leak 
that had been discoverea in the ship, and also 
to take in an addition of ballast, 

The cluster of islands, amongst which the 
£nglish had now passed somewhat more than 
three weeks, received from the lieutenant, the 
general appellation of Society lalanda. , On the 
dth of August, the voyagers pursued tbeir course 
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southward, till they arrived ajt fttt island wlucjl 
Tupia infornied them was called Oketeroa. Thd 
disposition of the inhabitants of this island i^ppear-* 
ed so hostile to any intercourse, and thef shore 
was so difBcult of access, that Mr. Cook left it| 
trithout even attempting to land. 

About two months afterwards kind was discoir-* 
ered in latitude thirty-eight degcees south, and 
longitude one hundred and sixty-eight degrees 
^dy minutes east. It appeared to be of great 
extent. Four or five ranges of hills, rising on^ 
above another, Were observed; and, beyond 
these, a chain of mountains of enornious heighti 
The general opitlion of the navigators was| tn^ 
they had now discovered a continent in the south-' 
ern hemisphere. The land they saw wasj how-' 
ever, only a part of Aeto Zealand, ah extensive 
island which had originally been discovered by 
Tasman^ a Dutdh navigator, more than a hun' 
dred years before* 

The ship was anchored, and tientenanf Cook/ 
accompanied by Mr. Bahks, and Dr. Solander^ 
with a party of armed men. Went on shore< 
Whilst they were proceeding towards some of 
the natives, whom thl^y bbnerved at a little dis-* 
tance, four men, armed with spears rnshed otft 
of the woods, and attempted to set2e one of the 
boats. This was the Commencement of ati affray 
in which one of the Indittns wM shot* Notwith*^ 
standing this tinfortunttCe occurretic^, the lteu-> 
tenant landed on the folloWrttg dttjr, accompanied 
bj Tupia, and several seamen and marines* 
About fifty of the inhabitants were seated upon 
the ground, apparently waiting their approach* 
They then suddenly started Up, and every one 



(N^odiicect either H long spear, or a small Weapon 
made of a kind of greeo stone. These the/ 
flourished ia a hostile manner, at the same tioie 
making signs for thp strangers ip depart* Tupia 
was directed to speak to them* With some diP* 
ficulty they were prevailed with to listen to him; 
when it was perceived, with great pleasure, that 
he Was perfectly understood. He informed them 
that tl^e voyagers only wanted provisions and 
waiter, for which they .were willing, to give iron 
in eschaog^i the properties of which he eddeav-' 
Odred ^to explain to them. They seemed willing 
to trade, but Tupia was convinced^ th{^ thehr 
inteotions were unfrieadly^ No terms could be 
entered into with them; and. they made varibus 
attempts le siteal. One of tbem snatched a hang«' 
er from an officer, and carried, it off with a 
fAiOwi of exultation} the others at the same time 
indicatiDg the most hostile designs* It was 
tber^lbre considered ne4?essary to fire Upon 
theiii; and th& man who had stolen the hadger 
waslcUled, and two or three others, were wound-^ 
ed. Some 8ubse<{uent attempts on the part qf 
the English were made towards reconciliation^ 
but to no purpose; and on the 11th of October, 
the lieutenant weighed anchofi and departed 
from this inhospitable coast. 

His determination was now to sail round New 
Zealand. This he did; and^ during nearly six 
months, that the examination of it occupied^ he 
olHained much information illustrative of its nav^ 
jgalioa and geography^ With regard ito the 
inhabitants it was clearly poroTed that they were 
(Niters of human flesh. 

In one instanoei during the conrae of a traffic 
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fbr some iisb, little Tmjeto, Tupia's boy, wai 
leaning over the ship's side to hand up what Was 
purchased. While he was thus occupied^ one 
of the Zealanders suddenly seized him, dragged 
him into a canoe, and paddled off with ail possi- 
ble speed. An action so violent rendered it 
necessary that the marines should be ordered to 
fire. The order Was given, and one man drop* 
ped. This occasioned the Indians to quit their 
hold of the youth; who instantly leaped into the 
water, swam towards the ship and was rescued^ 

The hostility experienced from the savage ia- 
habitants of the different shores of New Zealand, 
required the utmost judgment and ^lf-<5ommand 
in the lieutenant and his oi&cers, to conduct 
^mselves with propriety towards them. 

On the 5th of December, the Endeavour^ was 
m the most immfinent danger of being Wreeked* 
About ten o^olock at night she was suddenly 
becalmed; and the current drove her toward tiM 
land so fast, that before any measures could be 
taken for her security, she was within a cable's 
length of the breakers. In tbis crisis, a famt 
breeze happily sprang up off the land; and the 
navigators perceived with delight, that the ves* 
sel made her way fVom the shore. Mr. Cook 
and his friends now thought that all danser was 
over; but about an hour afterwards tne ship 
struck. The concussion threw them into the 
utmost alarm; but tjie rock on which she had 
struck being to the windward, she went off 
without having received the slightest damage. 

On the 14th of January, 1770, the navieatort 
arrived in a hay of New Zealand, which the 
lieutenant named Queen ChmthiU^s SamJL 



Here^ ad the hMom o( the riiip had become <b- 
cajed, he proposed to careen her, to repair some 
defects, aad to obtain . a supply of wood and 
water. On the daj after they landed, a delight* 
fill object engaged the attention of the voyagers. 
The ship lying at the distance of somewhat leas 
than; a quarter- of a mile from the Ishore^ th^ 
were awakened in the night by the singing of an 
incredible number of birds, which seemed to 
strain their throats in emulation of each other. 
This wild melody was strangely musical, and 
seemed to be like small bells, most exquisitely 
tuned. Upon inquiry they were inforned, that 
the birds' here always begin to siog about two 
hours after midnight; aad that, continuing their 
music till sunrise, ^they ^wera silent during the 
restof the day. 

Many surveys and discoveries were made by 
eur voyagers during their stay herei and some of 
the natives were found to be of a mild and gene^ 
rous character. The Endeavour being again 
ready for sea, tdie sailed on die 6th of Februaiy; 
and standing over to the eastward to ei\ter the 
strait, she was borne aloftg for many hours by a 
cuirrent so rapid and tremendous, that in43everal 
inBtasees she narrowly escaped beins dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. After this she still con- 
tinued on an easterly course along the strait; 
and at the end4>f two days, the lieutenant ascer* 
tained beyond a doubt that what had usually been 
<»lled New Zealand, consists, of two extensive 
islands, separated by this strait, the narrowest 
part of which appeared to be four or five leagues 
In width. He completed his; circumnavigatioB 
of New Zealand by ranging from Cap4 Trnim* 
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gtnn southward r<mod Cape SontA, oad back to 
U&e western entrance of tlie strait which he had 
Mssed, and which, has been named Cook^s SiraU, 
Finding it now requisite te replenish his water- 
casks, and obtain additional supplies of wood, he 
entered a bay not far distant from Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound) abready menttonedj and to which 
he has given the name of MmiraUy Bay. 

The ship was again ready for sea on the dOth. 
A consultati(m of all the officers was held, re*- 
■pecting the course which it would be advisable 
to steer; and it was resolved that their course 
ahould now be homeward by the £ast Indies. 
The navigators left New Zealand on Saturday, 
the 31st of March) 1770, atid pursued their voy» 
age westward, for nineteen days, when they came 
within sight of Mw Holland, or JVe^tf Soutk Wakg^ 
as thQ^ea:3tern coast of that country is now called. 
On the 2dth of April the ship was anchored in a 
bay which, from the great number and variety of 
uncommon plants that were subsequently observ- 
ed upon its shores, was nwaie& Botany Bay. 

The boats were manned; and the lieutenant 
and his friends, having Tupia of their party, row- 
ed towards the shore. As soon as they approach- 
ed the rocks, two of the inhabitants, arined with 
lances about ten feet long, came forward to 
dispute the landing. They called to the stranffers 
in a loud tone, and a barsh language^ of anich 
Tupia, understood not a Word. After this they 
brandished their weapons, and though they were 
but two to forty, they seemed resolved to defend 
their coast to the utmost. When the £nglish 
attempted to land^ these savages threw each of 
them a kMUce into the midst ofthem, but happily 
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wUhout }iijuriDg any one. It was not until three 
muskets had been nred, that the two men were 
dispersed. Afler this the English repaired to 
* some huts which had been deserted by all the 
inhabitants except a few children. Into these 
huts they threw some beads, and other trinkets 
which they hoped would procure them the good 
will of the inhabitants. But when they returned 
on the ensuing day, they had the mortification to 
^nd that the presents they had left had not been 
removed; and that not an Indian was to be seen. 

Several of the natives, however, appeared on 
the 30th, but they could not be engaged in any 
intercourse whateveh They approached within 
a certain distance, and, afler shouting several 
times, returned into the woods. Having done 
this once more, Mr. Cook followed them himself, 
alone and unarmed, a considerable way along the 
fihore, but without prevailing with them to stop. 
On the 1st of May,, he made an excursion into 
the country; but all his attempts to establish an 
intercourse with the natives proved unavailing. 

The navigators lefl Botany Bay on the 6th of 
May, and proceeded on their voyage along the 
coast in a northerly direction. About ten days 
afler their departure, they observed, with their 
glasses, about twenty of the natives walking 
along the shore, each with a large bundle upon 
his back. Not one of these people, was seen to 
0top and look towards the ship; though it was 
impossible they should not have discerned her, 
and although she' must have been the most stu- 
penduus and unaccountable object they had ever 
beheld. 

The ship was anchored on the 22d of May, in 
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an inlet which, from a ];emarkable large bird of 
the bustfird tribe having been shot on the adja- 
cent shore, was named Bustard Bay. Proceed- 
ing hence, still northward, an inlet of the shore, 
was, a few days afterward, observed. This the 
lieutenant thought might be a convenient situa- 
tion for laying the ship ashore and cleaning h<er 
bottom. He kmded, in company with Mr. 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and Tupia, in search of a 
place adapted to this operation. They soon met 
with several places where the ship might con- 
veniently be laid ashore; but were much disap- 
pointed in not being able to discover any fresh 
water. Butterflies were found in immense mul- 
titudes. The air seemed crowded with them, 
for the space of three or four acres. 

Being disappointed in the discovery of fresh 
water, Mr. Cook determined to make but a short 
stay here; and from his want of success in this 
particular, he named the inlet Thirsty Sound. 
On the 10th of June, as the Endeavour was pur- 
suing her course from a bay which had been 
named Triniiy Bay, she fell into a situation, as 
critical and dangerous as any that is recorded in 
the history of navigation. During a clear moon- 
light night, while she was sailing with a fine 
breeze, she was suddenly discovered to be in 
shallow water. This excited considerable alarm, 
but it subsided on soon afterwards finding that 
the water deepened. The ship proceeded in 
safety, the moon still shining brightly, till near 
eleven o'clock, when suddenly the water shoaled 
from twenty to seventeen fathom, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards she struck upon a rock, 
and rema<>ir«l immovable^ except so far as she 



was influenced by t^e heaving of the surge, that 
beat her against the orags of the rock upon which 
she lay, A few moments brought every person 
upon deck with countenances suited to the horror 
of their situation. On examination the vessel 
was found to have been liAed over a ledge of the 
rock, and to lie in a hollow within it. The sheath- 
ing boards from the bottom of the ship were seen 
floating away on all sides; so that every moment 
was making way for the whole ship's company 
to be swallowed up by the sea. There now 
seemed no hope for safe,ty but by lightening her. 
Guns, stone ballast, casks, and various other 
things, were thrown overboard without delay. 
Every one exerted himself; -and the detestable 
habit of profane swearing, was instantly subdued 
by the dread of incurring guilt when a speedy 
death was in view. ► , 

At daylight of the following morning, the ship's 
company had a full prospect of their danger. 
Land was seen, but it was at least twenty-four 
miles distant. Gradually the wind died away, 
and, early* in the forenoon, it became a dead calm. 
At the high water hour, exertions were made to 
heave the vessel off if she should float, but to the 
inexpressible concern of our navigators, she did 
not float by a foot and a half Hence it became 
necessary to lighten her still more, and every 
thing was thrown overboard that could possibly 
be spared. Hitherto the vessel had not admitted 
much water; but as the tide fell, the water rush^ 
ed in so fast, that she could scarcely be kept free, 
though two pumps were incessantly worked. 
The leak gained so considerably, that it was im- 
agined she must sink ftssoonas she ceased to be 
supported by the rock. 
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The fearful momefit which was to detenmne 
the fate of the voyagers now drew on. They did 
not, however, give way to despair; and the ut« 
most efforts were exerted both to subdue the in- 
flux of water, and to free the ship from her peri- 
lous situation. At length she floated ; but with 
the water nearly four feet deep in the hold. The 
men labored incessantly, for more than twenty- 
four hours, to reduce the quantity of water, but 
it still flowed in so fast that they at length began 
to have little hope of flnal success. So great 
was now their fatigue, that none of them could 
work at the pumps more than five or six minutes 
together; after which, being totally exhausted, 
they threw themselves down successively upon 
the deck, though a stream of water, between three 
and four inches deep, was running over it from 
the pumps. Still, however, their exertions were 
unremitted; and at last the pumps began to gain 
upon the leak. This circumstance inspired new 
confidence, and hope inspired fresh vigor. As 
many hands as could be spared from the pumps 
were employed in getting up the anclfors. The 
vessel was now clear of the rocks. The fore- 
top-mast, and fore-yard, were next erected; and 
there being a breeze from the sea, the ship was 
once more under sail, and stood in for the land. 

Notwithstanding these favorable circumstan- 
ces, the voyagers were still ^far from being in 
safety. The water continued to pour in a torrent 
through the leak in the bottom of the vessel. At 
this crisis an ingenious expedient was. proposed 
and adopted. Un the surface of one of the sails 
was loosely stitched a considerable quantity of 
oakum, or the hemp of untwisted ropes, and 



^Rfool; and it wad otherwise prepared so an to 

prevent the water from penetratiog. it. The sail 

vtaB theB drawn beneath the ship's bottom by 

ropes, which' kept it extended. When it came 

under the leak, the suction that carried in the 

iv^ater, carried in with it Ihe oakum and wool 

£tom the surface of the saB. This expedient was 

Buccessfbl ; fbr the leak vas thereby, so far rer 

duced, that, instead of gaining upon three pumps, 

it was easily kept under by one.. The voyagers 

gradually approached the land; and, on the 14th 

of June; a small harbor was discovered, which 

was well adapted for repiUring the i^ip. This 

harl)Or, afVer some difiieulty, they entered. 

Tents were immediately erected on the shore, 

the stores and provisions were landed, and every 

possible preparation was made for repairing the 

damages which the ship had austained. It was 

not, however, till the S^nd of June that an op* 

portunity "was afforded of exaaatniiag the leak. 

In the place where it was found, the rocks had 

made their way through four planks^: and even 

into the timbers^ and the hole, was as smooth as 

if it had been ciit away by an instruinent. In 

another part of the bottom was found sticking a 

large fragment of the roek upon which the vessel 

had strucK. When this was taken oilt, it leA a 

hole large enough to have sunk the ship even if 

there had been eight pumps instead of four. To 

this extraordinary circumi^tance, it was provide^r 

tially owing, that the water did not pour in with 

a violence which must have speedily involved 

the Endeavour and aU her eompatny in inevitabte 

destruction. 

When the ship arrived at herpreeeat itafioii/ 



mmYt both of the officeni and crew, had began 
to suffer from the scurvy. Most of them howev^ 
er soon Recovered in consequence of having an 
abundant supply of fish, vegetables, and other 
fresh provisions. Among other articles of food 
a kind of cockles was found, of so, enormous a 
iize, that *a siagle cockle was more than two 
men could eat; and tkree turtlea were one day 
caught, which, togethetj weighed nearly eight 
huMred pounds. Although few natives, were 
seen at this place, on onto occasion, a party of 
ten Were the cause of oousiderahle mischief. 
They, set fire to the grasa near the tents of the 
navigators, and the woods around were kindled 
irtto a terrific bhise. No remarkable accident 
was Oceasiokied, however, by the iire. 

The damage which the ship had sustained 
having been repaired,, Mr. Cook got every thing 
in readiness for the continuation of his voyage. 
To the harbor ia> which she had been thus refitted, 
he gave the name of the Endtawmr River; and 
early in the morning of the 4th of August, he 
was once more under sail. After encountering 
great difficulties, the voyagers arrived at the 
northern termination of the ooaat of JSew HoUand. 
On the 39d of August, they entered the channel 
which divides Aeio SMlanli from JVew Guinea; 
and, at daybveak of the 3d of September, the 
«hip was brought to an aaehor within about three 
miles of that i^and. One of the bo^ was hois- 
led out; and the lieittenaot, accompanied by ' 
several of the ship's company, well armed, went 
*^n shove. Here they atiw three of the natives, 
who suddenly rushed out of a wood upon them, 
Mtf, ttfttr disehaq|fa]§ 4im arrows, ran off with 
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great agility. Mr. Cook, judging that nothing 
was to be done at this place upon friendly terms, 
returned with his companions to the ship. 
p He now sailed westward; after having fully 
established the fact, that New Holland and New 
Ouinea are two distinct islands. On the 9th of 
October the voyagers arrived at Batavia. Am 
the ship could not safely proceed to Europe 
without a thorough repair, the lieutenant obtain- 
ed permission to have this done at Batavia. 

The English landed, taking Tupia and his boy, 
Tayeto, with them. Tupia had been long ill, 
and even when he left the ship be was exceed- 
ingly lifeless and dejected ; but no sooner did he 
enter the town, than he appeared to be inspired 
with another soul. A scene so entirely new and 
extraordinary filled him with amazement. The 
houses, carriages, streets, people, and a multi- 
felicity of other objects, rushing upon hiin at 
once, produced an effect similar to what is as- 
cribed to enchantment. His boy, Tayeto, ex- 
pressed his wonder and delight in a still more 
rapturous manner. He danced along the street9 
in a kind of ecstasy, examining every object 
with a restless and eager curiosity, which was 
excited and gratified every moment. When the 
voyagers* had been only nine days at Batavia, 
they began to feei the fatal effects of the climate 
and situation. Tupia, after his first flow of 
spirits had subsided, grew every day worse; and 
l^iyeto was seized with an inflammation upon 
his lungs, of which he died. Tupia, who loved 
him tenderly, survived him only a few days. 
At length Mr. Cook' was himself taken Ul; 
«nd, of the whole ship's company* not morf 

Id 
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than ten were equal to the performance of their 
duly. 

Nearly three months were occupied in refitting 
the vessel, and completing her stock of provis-^ 
ions. On Christmas-day, Lieutenant Cook, with 
Mr. Banks, and the rest of the gentlemen, went 
on board; and two days afVerward they ^tood out 
to sea. 

As the Endeavour proceeded on her voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, the seeds of disease, 
which had been received at Batavia, appeared 
with the most threatening symptoms, and reduc- 
ed the navigators to a very melancholy condition. 
The ship was, in fact, little better than a hospit- 
al. So fatal did the malady prove, that almost 
every night a dead body was committed to the 
sea. Mr. Green the astronomer, Mr. Parkin- 
son the natural history painter; the boatswain, 
carpenter, sailmaker, and others, to the amount 
of twenty-three, were buried. These calamities 
made a powerful impression on the -mind of Mr. 
Cook, and were, no doubt, the occasion of turn' 
ing his thoughts towards those methods of pre- 
serving the health of seamen, which he afterwards 
practised with such extraordinary success. 

On Friday the 15th of March, the Endeavour 
reached ttie Cape of Good Hope. 'The sick 
were all immediately landed ; and every possible 
care was taken towards the recovery ef their 
health. The ship also nnderwent sone farther 
repairs; and recerved a supply of Crash provis- 
ions, wood, and water; and in aboi^t a month 
Was again ready Ibr sea. I» the morning of the 
S9th of April, the voyligers crossed their first 
meridian, having then circumoavigatad the glob* 
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T^o days afterwards they arrived at St, Belena, 
where they stayed three days. They then de- 
parted for England. 

On the nth of June, 1771, they entered the 
British Ckanml. At i^ix the next morning, they 
pJEissed Beachy Head. In the- afternoon of the 
same day, the ship was brought to an anchor in 
the Downs, and Mr. Cook went on shore at 
DeaL He had been absent from £ngland al- 
most three years* 



CAPTAIN COOK'S SECOND VOYAGE, 

ft09«I> TttB WOaLlI* 

The able manner in which Captain Cook con- 
ducted his first voyage round the world gained 
him the favor and confidence of the public. , He 
was raised to the rank of a commander in his 
.fluij^sty's navy; and the account of his discover- 
ies was read with universal interest. There 
still prevailed a belief, however, that the unex-^ 
plored part of the soutnern hemisphere contained 
another continent. The British government^ 
therefore^ resolved to ascertain the truth of the 
belief, by sendiug out ships for the express pur* 
pose of traversing every part of the Southern 
Ocean where the supposed continent could pos- 
sibly lie»; . 

Two vessels were purchased by the govern- 
mentr The largest of them was named th^ 
Resolution^ and uie other the Adventure. The 
former carried a hundred and twelve persons; 
and the Utter eighty-one. These vessels were 
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jfitted out in the most complete manner, and 
supplied with every thing, which could render 
the voy^e safe and successful. 

The Resolution and Adventure sailed from 
Plymouth on the 13th of July, 1772. After 
having stopped at the islands of Madeira and 
St. Jago, and at the Cape of Good Hope^ they 
proceeded immediately towards the high southern 
latitudes. About the beginning of P^overaber, 
the vessels encountered a succession of stormy 
weather, which drove them somewhat eastward 
of the course that Captain Cook had intended to 
steer; and by a^dden change of temperature, 
from hot t6 cold weather, the navigators had 
the misfortune to lose the principal part -of the 
sheep, hogs, and geese, * which they had on 
board. 

On the 10th of December, in latitude fifty de- 
grees forty minutes south, thev began to meet 
with immense islands of ice. The weather was 
hazy, and the captain, on account of the ice 
islands, was now obliged to procoed with the 
utmost caution. Four days after this the vessels 
were stopped by an immense field of low ice, to 
which, no termination could be seen, either tO' 
wards the east, west, or south. On the 18th 
they were completely embayed in ice, and found 
some difficulty m getting free from it. Thouffh 
it was nearly midsummer in this part of the 
world, the weather was so severe that every 
possible care was requisite to prevent the men 
from perishing by cold. 

Captain Cook . finding the ice impenetrable 
towards the south, proceeded for some distance 
in a westerly direction, and afterwards east* A 
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gale of wind arose, which brought with it so 
heavy a swell of the sea, as to render it danger- 
ous for the vessels to remain among the ice. 
With some difficulty they were got clear, but 
not until they had received several hard knocks 
from the loose pieces. The weather was still 
hazy. 

By Sunday, the 17th -of January, Captain 
Cook had reached the latitude of sixty-seven 
degrees fifteen minutes south, when he could 
advance no further. At this time the ice was 
closed towards the south, in U|e whole extent 
from east nearly to west, with^ the least ap- 
pearance of any opening. The captain, there- 
fore, thought it no longer prudent at this time to 
persevere in sailing southward ; especially as the 
summer was already half spent, and there was 
little reason to hope that it would be found prac- 
ticable to gel round the ice. 

The vo^'^gers consequently returned several 
degrees northward. On? the 8th of February, 
the two ships lost sight of each other, and were 
separated. A few days after this, the officers of 
the Resolution imagined they saw land toward 
the southwest; but, on approaching the place, 
they found they had been deceived by clouds. 
In the night of the 23d, the weather being stormy, 
and much snow falling, the ship was found to be, 
on every side, involved in danger. It was con- 
seqaently necessary again ta retire somewhat 
northward; and, in doing this, she encountered 
many large pieces of ice. The cold of this cli- 
mate was found much more severe than that of 
the same latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 

During his course hitherto, Captain Cook was 

15* 
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convinced, from repeated proofs, that lie bad left 
no land behind him in the direction of west-south- 
west; and that no land lay to the south on this 
side sixtj degrees of latitude. He therefore 
came to a resolution, on the 17th of March, when 
in latitude fifty-nine degrees seven minutes south, 
and longitude one hundre^'and fidy six degrees 
fifty-three minutes east, to quit these high lati- 
tudes, and proceed to JV*et0 Zealand^ with a view 
of looking out for the Adventure, and of refresh- 
ing bis people. He consequently arrived off 
New Zealand ^the 25th of March ; having been 
a hundred anJBeventeendays at sea, since he 
left the Cape or Good Hope, during which time 
he had sailed ten thousand nine hundred and 
eighty miles, without having once seen land. 

After so long a voyage, it might have been 
expected that many of the crew would have been 
afflicted with the scurvy, a disease •which is gen- 
erally very fatal to seamen. Thii, however, 
was not the case; for the captain had adopted 
such salutary modes of provisioning his men, 
and had been so attentive to airing and sweeten- 
ing the ship, that only one person on board was 
much afflicted with that disease. 

Captain Cook gave the name of Dusky Bay 
to the harbor he had entered; where he contin- 
ued somewhat more than six weeks. D;aring 
this time the vessel and rigging were repaired, 
and the whole adjacent coast was accurately 
exltmined. The navigators were visited by a 
few of the natives, who appeared to be mild and 
docile. When Captain Cook lefl Dusky Bay, 
he directed his course toward Queen QharloHt^t 
Sound, where he expected tp find the Adventure. 
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He arriTed in that sound somewhat aftet the 
middle of May, and had the satisfaction of dia- 
coTeriog the Adventure there. The officers 
and crews of both ships were sincerely rejoiced 
at thus meeting again, after an absence of four- 
teen weeks. Captain Cook determined now to 
continue his researches eastward, between the 
latitudes of forty-one and forty-six degrees south. 

Accordingly on the 7th pf June, the Resolu- 
tion and Adventure sailed from. Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. They proceeded eastward for about two 
months, when the crew of the Adventure became 
so sickly that it was requisite,. % look out for 
some place where they could obtain refreshment. 
Captain Cook, therefore, directed his course 
northward. He passed four islands, to which he 
gave names, and early in the morning of the Idth 
of August, the ships came within sight of Oano" 
burgh Island y' which had been discovered -by 
Captain Waflis. At six o'clock the same eve- 
ning, the island of Otaheiie was seen westward 
of the vessels. They approached it; but before 
the ships could be brought to a safe anchorage, 
they had a very narrow escape from being 
wrecked upon a reef of coral rocks. 

They were soon visited by the inhabitants of 
the country, who brought cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
bananas, apples, and several kinds of roots, 
which they exchanged for nails and beads. But 
they were so intent on pilfering, that they were 
at last all turned out of the ships. A few hoiifs 
afterwards, however, a re<^onciUation took place, 
and a friendly intercourse was reestablished. 

On the 2!4th of August, the ships put to sea, 
and arrived the next evening at Matavai Bay, 
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Before they could come to an ai»shor, the deck* 
were crowded with the natives, by most of whom 
Cook was well remembered. From Otaheite he 
directed his course on the 1st of September for 
the island of Huakeine, which he reached the next 
day. Here the captain was visited by his old 
friend'Oree, the chief of (he island, who express- 
ed the most heartfelt delight at again seeing hioi. 
Oree brought with him a hog, and a considerable 
quantity of cloth, as a f^resent; and promised 
that all the wants of the £nglish should be sup-» 
plied. At Huaheine €aptain Furneaus, the 
commander of mo Adventure, received into his 
ship a young man named Omai, a native of Uli- 
etea, of whom much was afterwards known and 
written in England. 

From Huaheine the navigators sailed for Uli- 
etea, where a most friendly intercourse was re- 
newed between Captain Cook and the chief of 
that island. Our navigators were ah successful 
in procuring provisions at Ulietea as they had 
been at Huaheine. Indeed a greater ^number 
of hogs was offered than the ships could contain; 
so that the English were enabled to proceed on 
their voyage thence, with no small degree of 
comfort and advantage. ? 

Captain Cook sailed from Ulietea on the 17th 
of September, directing his course westward with 
an inclination to the south. Land was discover- 
ed on the 23cl, to. which he gave the name of 
Harvey^s Island^ On the 1st of October, he 
reached the island of Middleburg. . Here, while 
he was looking out for a landing-place, two 
canoes, each of them conducted by two or three 
men, came boldly along-side the ship, and some 
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of tlve peopled entered it without hesitation. Thiii' 
mark of confidence inspired the captain with so 
good an opinion of the inhabitants, that he deter* 
mined, if possible, to pay them a visit. This he 
did the next day. Scarcely were the vessels 
anchored, before they were surrounded by a 
great number of canoes, full of the natives, who 
brought with them cloth, and various curiosities, 
which they exchanged for nails, and such other 
articles as were adapted to their fancy. Among 
those who came on board, was a chief named 
Tioony, whose friendship Captain Cook immedi- 
ately gained by presents, consisting principally 
of a hatchet and some spikenail^. A party of 
the navigators, with the captain at their head, 
having embarked in two boats, proceeded to the 
shore, where they found an immense crbwd of 
people, who welcomed them to the island with 
loud acclamations. There was not so much as a 
stick, or other weapon, in the hands of a single 
native, so pacific were their dispositions and in- 
tentions.* They seemed to be more desirous of 
giving than receiving, and many of them, who 
could not approach near to the boats, threw into 
them, over the heads of others, whole bales of 
cloth, and then retired, without either asking or 
waiting for any thing in return. The whole day 
was spent by the navigators in the most agreea- 
ble manner. 

From Middleburg the ships sailed to Amster-' 
dam. Here bananas and cocoa-nuts were obtain- 
ed in great abundance, together with several 
fowls and pigs; all of which the inhabitants gave 
in exchange for small nails and pieces of cloth. 
Even a few old rags were sufficient for the pur- 
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chase of a pig or a fowl. The natiTes were 
somewhat coppef-colored, but were well formed, 
and had regular features. They were an active, 
brisk, and lively race of people. 

Oa the 7th of October, Captain Cook proceed- 
ed oa his voyage; intending to return directly to 
Queen Charlotte* 8 Sound, in JVetv Zealand, (or the 
purpose of taking in wood and water, and then to 
pursue his discoveries in the south and east. It 
was the 3d of November before the Resolution 
arrived in this harbor. Fok many days previous- 
ly she had been beaten about by tempestuous 
weather; and during a tremendous storm, which 
lasted forty-eight hours, the Adventure was sep- 
arated, and was not seen during the remainder 
of the voyage. 

The first object of the Captain's attention, 
afler his arrival in Queen Charlotte's Sound, was 
to provide for the repair of his ship, which had 
been injured, in various respects, by the storm. 
This having been completed, on the 26ih of No- 
vember the voyagers sailed for New Ze^and, in 
a south easterly direction, still in search of a south- 
ern continent. A few days after this, it was cal- 
culated that 'they were antipodes to th^ir friends 
in. London. They saw the first island of ice on 
the 12th of December; and, in the progress of 
the voyage, in latitude sixty-seven degrees five 
minutes south, the ship was surrounded with such 
immense masses of ice, that the navigation be- 
came extremely intricate and dangerous. Hence 
the commander found it again necessary to direct 
his course northward. On the 24th they could 
see nearly a hundred ice islands around tbem. 
Happily they had' clear weather, and in couse- 
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tiuence of the high southern latitude, they had 
also coBtinual daylight. As soon as the state of 
the ice would permit, Captain Cook again pro- 
ceeded southward, and on the 30th of January, 
1774, having passed the antarctic circle, he 
reached the seventy-first degree of south latitude. 
To have proceeded further than this would have 
been the height of foUy. It would have heen ex- 
posing himself, his men, and his ship, to the ut- 
most danger, and perhaps to destruction, without 
the least prospect of advantage. 

The determination which Captain Cook now 
formed was to pass the ensuing winter within the 
tropic, if hef met with no employment before he 
came there. He had a good ship, and a healthy 
crew, and was not in want either of stores or of 
provisions. He therefore laid out a plan of fu- 
ture extensive operations, which had the entire 
approbation of his officers. « 

On the 11th of March* the navigators came 
within sight of Etister Islanfi, which is situated 
about seventy-five degrees five minutes south 
latitude, and one hundred and nine degrees forty- 
six minutes west longitude. The inhabitants of 
this place were excessively addicted to thieving. 
The most remarkable objects in the island were 
flome surprising gigantic statues. Having touch- 
ed at the Marquesas islands, Captain Cook once 
more steered his course for Otaheite ; and reach- 
ed his former place of anchorage, Matavai Bajf^ 
on the 22d of April. During his residence here, 
on this occasion, he was entertained with various 
exhibitions by the natives. One of these was a 
grand naval review. 

The harmony which had subsisted between the 
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voyagers and the . inhabitants of Otaheite was, 
for a little while interrupted by one of the latter 
having attempted to steal a water-cask. The 
man was caught in the fact ; and the king of the 
island being unwilling to punish him, Captain 
Cook directed this to be done by his own people, 
on shore, by giving the man two dozen lashes 
with a cat-of-nine-tails. The king, however, 
seems afterwards to have acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the punishment, and p^ace was restored. 
After leaving Otaheite, the voyagers proceeded 
again to Htmheine, Here the captain 'was im- 
mediately visited by his old friend Oree, and the 
same agreeable intercourse was renewed, which 
had formerly subsisted between them. During 
Captain Cook's stay at Huaheine, bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and other vegetable productions, 
were procured in abundance. After visiting 
iJlietea and pussing several other islands, he 
arrived, on the SOth of June, at an island which 
• appeared to hav^'' a numerous population. The 
captain, with the other gentlemen went ashore; 
but the natives were found to be fierce and uti-> 
tractable. All endeavors to bring them to. a 
parley were to no purpose. They approached 
with the ferocity of wild beasts, and instantly 
threw their darts. Two or three muskets dis- 
charged in the air did not prevent one of thena 
from advancing still further, and throwing anoth- 
er dart, which passed close over Captain Cook's 
shoulder. The courage of this man had nearly 
cost him his life. When he threw his dart, he 
was not five paces from the captain, who had 
resolveii to shoot him for his own preservation. 
It happened, however, that bis musket missed 
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fire; a circumstance on which he aflerwarda 
reflected with pleasure. 

This island, from the disposition and hehavior 
of the inhabitants, was called Savage Islands, 
It is about eleven leagues in circuit; is of a 
round form and good height: and has deep 
waters close to its shores. Among its other dis- 
advantages, it is not furnished with a harbor. 

In pursuing his course toward the west south* 
west. Captain Cook passed a number of small 
islands, and, on the 26th, anchored on the north 
side of Andmooka or Rotterdam. A traffic im- 
mediately commenced with the natives, who 
brought what provisions they had, being chiefly 
yams and shaddocks, which they exchanged for 
nails,; beads, and other small articles. Here, ad 
in many former cases, the captain was put to 
some trouble, on account of the thievish disposi- 
tion of the people. This island,iis one of a nu*"^ 
merous group to which Captaii^ Cook gave the 
name of the Friendhf hies, in consequence of the 
firm aUiance and friendship which seemed to 
idubsist among the inhabitants, and of their kind 
-and hospitable behavior to strangers. 

Pursuing their course westward, the naviga- 
tors, on the 16th of July, discovered land, which 
they believed to be the same that M. de Bou- 
* ganville, the French navigator, had named the 
Chreat Cyclades. After having explored the 
coast of this island for some days, they came to 
an anchojL in a harbor of the island ofMallicoUo. 
One of tne first objects of the captain was to 
commence a friendly intercourse with the patives; 
but, while he was thus employed, an accident 
occurred, which threw every thing into confo« 
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fiton. A fellow in a cano^, kovti^ ^eti refiMed 
admittance into one of the boais^ b«nt his bow to 
siioot a poisoned arrow at tb6 people in tlie boat. 
The captain, seeing his iittention, was compelled 
to lire at him a muskei loibdea with .small shot. 
The man then attempted to shoot the captatn, 
btttihe discharge of another ntusket made bim 
drop his weapon. At this (tme some others of 
the inhabitants began to shoot arrov^a at the 
English; but no sooner was a four^^pound ball 
fired over their heads, than they fled in Ihe 
utmost confusion. 

A few .hours aAer these transactions, the 
English put off in two boatsi and landed in the 
face of four or five hundred pSopie, who were 
assembled on the shore; and who, though they 
were all armed with bows add arrows, clubs and 
spears, did not make the l^a»t resistafiCe. On 
the contrary, •rhen they saw Captain Cook ad' 
Vance with only a green branch in his hand, one 
of them, who appeared to be a chiefs gliving his 
bow and arrows to another, met the captain in 
the water, bearing also a green branch. These 
being mutually exchangea in token of friendship, 
our commander was led to the crowd, to whom 
he immediately distributed presents. The mvtr 
rinea,.in the meantime, . were drawn up on the 
beach. Captain Cook then acquainted the In-* 
dians, by signs, that h^ wanted wood^ aiid id 
the same manner permission was granted him to 
cut down the trees. 

Much traffic could Apt be carrieH on* with 
these people, because they set no value on nails, 
or irot^ tools, nor indeed on any of the ariRcletf 
which out navigators could fumishi In such 
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exchanges as they did make, and which were 
principally of arrows for pieces of cloth, they 
distingui:4hed themselves by their honesty. When 
the s^hip had begun to sail from the island, and 
thefy might easily, in consequence of their 
xranoes dropping astern, have avoided delivering 
the things they had been paid for, they used 
their utmost efforts to reach her, that they might 
discharge their obligiitions. 

Proceeding hence in a southnresterly direction 
the Resolution passed several small islands. To 
these Captain Uook gave names. Must of them 
appeared to be inhabited; and in one, called 
TVxftna, there was a volcano which at intervals 
made a dreadful noise. On the 20th of Augusti 
Captain Cook sailed from Tanna; and he em-* 
ployed all the remainder of the month in a further 
examination of the islands around him. After 
he had finished his, survey of the whole Archi- 
pelago, and had gained a knowledge oC it infin^ 
itely superior to what he had attained before, he 
bestowed upon it the appellation of the AW 
Hebrides. 

The season of the year now rendered it nece»« 
sary for him to return to the south, while he had 
yet time to explore any land he might meet with 
between the New Hebrides and New Zealand: 
at which place he again intended to touchy that 
he might refresh his people, and renew his stock 
of wood and water for another southern course. 
With this view, he sailed on the 1st of Seplem« 
ber, and on the 4th, land was discovered; in a 
harbor belonging to which the Resolution came 
to to anchor the next day. Captain Cook re- 
solTed to land, not only for the purpose of examia- 
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ing the country, but also of observing an eclipse 
of the son, which was soon to happen. An in* 
tercourse immediately commenced with the 
inhabitants, who, during the whole of his stay, 
behaved in a peculiarly civil and friendly man- 
ner. In return he rendered them every service 
in his power. As he was unable to learn what 
the Island was called by the natives, he gave to 
it the name of JVetr CaUdonia. Excepting New. 
Zealand, this is perhaps the largest island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The inhabitants were 
strong, robust, active, and well made; and in 
their dispositions were courteous and obliging* 
They did not appear in the least addicted to 
'pilfering. 

Every thing being ready for sea. Captain 
Cook weighed anchor on the Idth of September, 
with the intention of examining the coast of New 
Caledonia. In pursuing th^? object, by which 
he was enabled to add greatly to nautical and 
geographical knowledge, the Resolution was 
more than once in danser of being lost. After 
he had left' the island, land was discovered, 
which^ on a near approach^ was found to be an 
island of considerable height and five leagues in 
circuit. Captain Cook named it JSTorfolk I$U, 
in honor of the noble family of Howard. 

From Norfolk Isle, our commander steered 
for QfJieen CharhUe^s Sound, in J^ew Zealand^ 
where he shortly afterwards arrived. Several 
days elapsed before any of the natives made 
their appearance; but when they did so, and 
recognised Captain Cook and his friends, joy 
aucceeded to fear. They hurried in numbers 
out of the woods, and embraced the English over 
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and orir again, leaping; and skipping about Kke 
madmen. The whole intercourse with the New 
Zealanders, during this third visit, was peace- 
able and friendlj^. 

On the 10th of November, Captain Cook de- 
parted from New Zealand, in further pursuit of 
his great object, the determination of the ques- 
tion concerning the existence of a southern con- 
tinent. Having sailed, till the S7th, in different 
degrees of latitude, extending from forty-three to 
fifty-five degrees south, he at length gave up 
all hope of finding any more land in this ocean. 
He came, therefore, to the resolution of steerii 
directly for the western entrance of the Straits 
Magdian, with a view of coasting the south side 
of Terra del FuegOy round Cape Homy to the 
S^raU he Mavre. 

In the proseeution of his voyage, our com- 
mander, (m the 17th of December, reached the 
west coast of Terra del Fuego; and having con- 
tinued to range it till the 20th, he came to an 
anchor in a place to which he afterwards gave 
the name of^ Christmaa Sound, Through the 
whole course of his various navigations, he had 
never seen so desolate a coast. It seems to be 
entirely composed of rocky mountains, without 
the least appearance of vegetation. These moun- 
tains termmate in horrible precipices, the craggy 
summits of which spire up to a vast height; so 
that scarcely any thing in nature can appear with 
a more savage aspect than the whole of the 
soiintry. 

Our commander soon afterwards proceeded 
through the Strait of Le J^aire to Stolen hUmd. 
In ranging round mid latt a barber was found, 
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tkft dliflGovery of whieb, k ww considered, miglit 
km of great serviee to foture navigators. On the 
4ti» of January, 1775, he sailed in an easterly 
direction; and, about ten days afterward, iMid 
lias seen. This was at first imfigined to have 
been part of a great continent. The captain, 
howcTer, coasted it, and found it an island about 
oeventy leagues in circuit. In honor. of his late 
ON^sty, he named it the tsU i>f Georgia, and it 
was a remarkable circumstance, that neither a 
river, nor any stream of fresh water was found 
oa the whole shore of this island. 

Proceeding on a southeasterly course, anotlm 
group of islands was discovered on the 31st, to 
one of which the commander gave the appella- 
tion of the SofUhem Thnk, from its having been 
the most southern land that had hitherto been 
disconiered. It was every where covered with 
snow, and displayed a surface of vast height, 

▲bout the end of February he crossed the line 
of the route he had taken wh^n he left the 
Cape of Good Hope; having now made the cir- 
cuit of the southern ocean in a high latitude, and 
traversed it in such a manner as to leave no 
room for the 'possibility of there being any con* 
tineot in that part of the hemisphere, unless near 
the pole, and out of the reach of navigatioa 
The great purpose of the navigation of Captain 
Cook rouna the globe being thus completed, be 
lU length directed his views towards England. 
His ship was not in a condition to struggle with 
many further difficulties. Her sails and rigging 
were so much worn, that some part of them was 
sivinff way every hour; and there was nothing 
.faft.miMrew9lbHaith#r to repair or replace them. 
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Tlt6 provisions were id such a state of decilj that 
Ihey afforded little nourishment, and the -ship's 
company had been long without refreshments. 
Throughout the whole voyage, these men hdd 
by their behavior, merited- every indulgence 
which it was in the power of their commander td 
bestow. Animated by the conduct of the officers, 
they hadNshown, that no difficulties or dangers 
which came in their way were incapable of be- 
ing'surmounted. 

From all these considerations. Captain Cook 
was determined to steer for the Cape of Good 
Hope; aii^ on Wednesday, the 22nd of March, 
according to his reckoning (who had sailed ro^nd 
the world), but cm Tuesday, the 91st at the Cape, 
he anchored his ship in Table Bdy, ' During the 
oircumnavigation of the globe, from the period 
of our commander's leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope to his return to it again, he had sailed no 
less a distance than twenty thousand leagues. 
This was an extent of voyage nearly equal to 
three times the equatorial circumference of the 
earth, and such as had never been accomplished 
before, by any ship in the same comipass of 
duration. 

The repairs of the ship having been completed, 
and the necessary stores carried on board, Cook 
lefl the Cape of Good Hope on the 27th of April, 
and reached the island of St, Helena on the l5th 
df May. Here he staid till the 21st, when he 
sailed for the island of Ascension, where he an- 
<ihored on the 28th. From this place he direc- 
ted his course for the island of Fernando de 
^oronha, near the coast of South America, at 
#hich he arrived on the 9th of June. He pro- 
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ceeded thence to the Jz^es; and, on the SOth 
of' July, arrived in safety at ForUmautii^ having 
been absent from England three years and 
eighteen days; in which fime, and under all 
changes of climate, he had lost but four men, 
and only one of these by sickness.. 



CAPTAIN COOK'S THIRD VOYAGE. 

Many honorable marks of distinction were 
bestowed upon Captain Cook, on his return 
from his second voyage. His success in preser- 
ving the health 6^ his crew was warmly applaud- 
ed ; ^while his determined zeal and persever JBuice 
in accomplishing the minutest objects of his 
voyage called fprth the highest commendalion. 
The controversy respecting the existence of a 
southern continent had now been set at rest; 
and there remained only one disputed point of 
nautical geography, of any magnitude, to be 
settled. This was the existence of a northwest 
passage, or of a supposed communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a high norths 
ern latitude. 

The British government now resolved to ex* 
plore with accuracy the coasts of North America, 
to adcertain, if possible, whether. such a passage 
did or did not exist. Captain Cook having of> 
fered to conduct this enterprise, the Resolution, 
and another vessel called the Discovery, were 
immediately prepared for the voyage. The 
command of the former was given to Captain 
Cook, and of the latter to Captain Clerke. Sev- 
eral useful animals were put on board, with ihtf 
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design of conveying them to the inhahitants of 
Otaheke, aod of other islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Oimai, who had been laden with pres- 
eixts,, by the £ng]ish, embraced the only oppor- 
tunity which might occur of returning to his 
dative country. 

Captain Cook sailed in the Resolution on the 
12th of July 1776; and Captain Clerke in the 
IDiscovery, followed him on the Ist of August. 
The two skips joined at the Cape of Good Hope, 
about, the beginning of November. Leaving 
the Cape early in December, they pursued their 
course towards the southeast. On the 12th, two 
islands were seen, the larger of which appeared 
to be about fifbeen leagues in circuit. They 
were extremely barren, fmd were namftd Prince 
JEdward^a blands in honor of the king's fourth 
son. Though it was now the middle of summer 
in this hemispbere, the weather was extremely 
severe. The vessels continued on their course 
south, however, and on the 24th of December, 
reached the island called Kerguelen^a Land. 
This island had been discovered a few years be- 
fore by Kerguelen, a French navigator. He 
retarned to France under the belief that he had 
discovered a ' new continent, and represented it 
in such favorable terms to his countrymen, that 
high honors wer^ awarded him, and he was sent 
t>at to visit it ag«in. Of course he was unable 
to prove his. splendid assertions; and on his re* 
turn to France, he was stripped of his honors, 
and imprisoned. 

Having landed on this island, Captain Cook 
ascended a ridge of rocks, that rise in a kind of 
amphitheatre, above one another, hoping thence 
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to obtdn ft view of the cduntiy. But befiive be I 
could reach the top, a thick fog came on, and \ 
be was scarcely abka lo«iiiid his way down agaio. i 
This island was excessively barren; and if Cook J 
had not been unwilling to deprive Kerguelen of *\ 
the honor of its bearing his name, he would have 
called it the Island of DesokUion. This latter 
name has been sometimes •adopted in our maps. 

Captain Cook next directe;d his course to 
New Zealand. On the ^th of January, 1777, 
he discovered the coast of Van Dieman*8 Land, 
The natives of this place were found to l)e ex- 
tremely low in the scale of civilisation. They 
were quite naked, and seemed to set m> value 
upon the presents, which were given to them by 
their visiters. No kind of canoe or vessel, by 
which they could sail upon the water, was dis* 
covered amongst them; and their habitations 
were the trunks of trees. The ships having 
sailed from Van Dieman's Land^ in about a 
fortnight's time, camo to an anchor in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, in New Zealand. Our navi- 
gators had not long been at anchor, before a 
number of canoes, filled with natives, came 
alongside of the ships. Very few of these, how- 
ever, would venture on board. This appeared 
the mpre extraordinary, as the captain was well 
known to them all. 

There was a real cause for this shyness on the 
part of the New Zealanders. A dreadful event 
had happened to some of the crew belonging to 
Captain Furneaux, while he lay in Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, after he had finally separated from 
Captain. Cook, in the former voyage. Ten men, 
who had been sent out in the large cutter to 



eatfaer wild grsens for the chip's company, had 
beeo killed in a skirmish with the natives. There 
had been no premeditated plan of bloodshed. 
The quarrel first took its rise from some thefts, 
which the natives were detected in. If these 
thefts had not, unfortunately, been too hastily 
resented, no mischief would have happened. 
It was the recollection of this event, which now 
rendered the New Zeol^ders fearful of entering 
the English vessels. The captain, therefore, 
endeavored to convince tbem d the continuance 
of his firiendshif » and m this, he finally suc- 
ceeded. 

In the nwanwhile the operations for refitting 
the ships, and for obtainmg provisions, were 
tsarried on with vigor. A great addition of 
knowledge was obtained with inspect to the 
productions of New Zealand, the character of 
the inhabitants &c.'; but our Umits will not per- 
mit tts to detail them. On the 94th of February 
Captain Cook proceeded on his voyage in a 
northeasterly direc^on; and, about five weeks 
afterward, arrived at an ii^and situat'Od in about 
"iwenty degrees of south iatitude, and called by 
the natives Wateeoo. On the 1st of May, the 
vessels arrived at Anamooka. A friendly inter- 
course Was immediately opened with the natives. 
The only interruption to this arose from the 
thievish disposition of the inhabitants. Numer- 
ous opportunities were here afforded, of remark- 
nff how expert these people were in the business 
ut stealbg. Even some of the chiefs did not 
think the profession unbecoming their dignity. 
One of them was detected in carrying a bolt out 
of the ship, concealed under his clothei^ For 
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tilis' offence Captain Cook eentenced him to 
receive a dozen lashes, and kept hinii confined 
till he had paid a hog for his liberty; and after-^ 
wards the navigators were no longer troubled 
with thieves of rank. Their servants, or slaves, 
however, were still employed; and upon them a 
flogging seemed to make no greater impression, 
than it would have done upoir the mainmast. 
At length. Captain Clerke invented a modo of 
treatment, which was thought to h^ productive 
of good effect. He put the thieves into the* 
hands of the barber, and completely shaved' their 
heads^ In consequence of this operatioii, t^y 
became objects of ridicule to their own* country- 
men; and the. Englbh, by imhiediat^y knowing 
them, and' keeping them at a distance, were- 
enabled to deprive thein of f!uture opportnnitie» 
for a. repetition of their rogueries. 

The island of Anamobka beine exhausted of 
its articles of ' food, Captain Cook proceeded to 
an island*,, or rather a* group of islands, ccdled 
HapaeCy lying in a northwesterly direction. On 
arriving here, he was received in the n^ost friend- 
ly manner by the inhabitants. During' the whole 
irtay of the navigators at Hapaee, their time was 
spent in ft reciprocation of presents, civilities, 
and sofemnities. They finally took their leave 
of the nriendiy- Ishtnas iii July, and in al»oiit 
three weeks, reached Otahette. Omai was 
here received by his countrymen in no yery 
flattering manner; but his meeting with his sislet 
was very affectibntite. The cftptain was visited 
by Otoo, the king of the island, and their fiHi^STT 
frlendshtp. wifts renewed. A considerable num^^ 
ber of thfiL' animals brought outrin.th6 ^hips, were 
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her^ conire^ecl on shc^e, and presented to the 
difierent chiefs. 

On the present visit, the narigators had unde- 
niable proofs that the horrible offering of human 
sacrifices formed a part of the religious institu- 
tions of Otaheite. 

One day while the natigators were in Matavai 
Baj, Captain Coc^, end Captain Clerke, moun- 
ted on horseback/ and rode into the country. 
The Otaheitans, who had never seen such ani- 
mids before, were utterly astonished; and gazed 
upon tho gentlemen with as much amazement^ 
iis'if they had been Centaurs. Not all the nov- 
elties, . put together, which European visiters 
had carried amongst • themy inspired them with 
so high an opinion of the greatness of distant 
oat ions as this. 

During this visit to Otah^te, the friendly in- 
tercourse between the voyagers and the natives 
was uninterrupted. Oh th^ 30th of September, 
Captain Cook sailed for the adjacent island of 
£imeo; and having passed a few days at this 
place, departed for the island of Huaheiiief 
tvhere he intended to settle his friend Omai. 
On their arrival here^ a small spot of ground 
4iear the shore was selected ibr Omai, and a 
house was built for him by the ships' carpenters, 
in which he might secure such European com- 
modities as he possessed. , A garden was made 
fat his use, an4 planted with a variety of seeds; 
and he was furnished with a musket and pistols, 
and a number of useful implements. 

On the 2nd of November, 1777, Omai took 
faia final leave of the English in a very affection- 
ate manner. On parting with Captain Co9ik« 
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he could not refraiii from treeping. The vcMsek 
jailed for Ulietea, where they arrived on the 
fbtiowing day. As the navigators intended to 
continue a little while at this island, tents were 
erected on the shore. About ten days aderwards, 
one of the marines was enticed aw^y by the na^ 
tives, and deserted. Subsequently to this, a 
midshipman and a seaman from the Discovery 
were missing; and Captain Cook saw that stroi^ 
measures should be adopted fer their recovery. 
He put into confinement some of the children of 
Ores, the chief of Ulietea, and told them that 
they should not be released tiH the deserters 
were delivered op. This had the desired effect; 
the deserters were brought b«ck; and no at- 
tempts of a similar kind were made. 

The navigators finally departed from the So-- 
ciety Islands on the 12(h of December. Although 
seventeen months had elapsed since Captain 
Cook's departure frpm England, the great object 
of his voyage had not been lost sight of, and he 
now proceeded in the prosecution of it. In the 
night between the 2Snd and 23d of December, 
the ships crossed the equator, in the longitude 
of two hundped ar|d three degrees fifteen minotes 
west. Proceeding northward, towards. the «nd 
of January, 177B, they approached a closter of 
islands, which Captain Cook afierwards named 
the Sandwich Mands, in honor of his friend and 
patron, the Ear) of Sandwich, who was than 
the first lord of the Adnrimity. On steering 
towards one of these islands, several of the in- 
habitants put off from the shores in canoes. 
When they came to the ships, the navigatorn 
were agreeably surprised to find that Ihey spoke 
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the language of Otaheite, and of the other vA* 
ondd, which had lately been vkited, ThoM 
p€H)plie were «jt fii^t fearful of going on board th# 
ship ; but when soto/e of tbeoi took <H>iirage aad 
did so,' the/ expressed a degree of astonishinenl 
at the objects they saw, which Captain Cook had 
never oefore witne^8ed» 

When the' 3hip9 were anchored the fiuataul 
went on sh^rej and^ at the anatadt of londipg, 
the Collected bpd|r of the natives fail fiat upon 
their faces, and Continued in that posture, tilli 
by signs, he prevailed with them lo risCi Tha 
next day a trade was coi|(imeooed for ha§Bi 
plaintains &C., Which the people of the i^l^d 
gave in eschaoge (or nails add pieces of irett%. 
No attempt wad made to prevent the sailora 
frool obtainii^ water: on the contrary, the n^ 
tives assisted In rolling the caAks to and jrosn the 
spring; and reiidily performed Whatever labor 
was required of them. 

Among the articles which the islanders brought 
to barter, were a diruik aild cap of a peculiar 
sort, and very beautiful; .During the stay of the 
Vessels at this island, it wtis ascertained that the 
inhabitants were eaters of human ilesh* It was, 
however, Iteirnedi that. their enemies sldin in bat* 
tie were the sole objects of •ao Mvoltiutf a custom* 
iThe ingenuity of eyOry thing manufactured by 
this people was very great; and they excelled 
to agi^iculture as well as in mechanics. • 

G^ the 2nd of February, the navtgatot's por* 
ttued their course northward. The coast of CkM* 
fornia waa seen on tho 7th of Marah; As thd 
Vessels raided along the west side of Americas 
Captain Cook gave names to seVtdral capes and 
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headlands, which appeared in sight. At length, 
on the 29th, he came to an anchor in a bay 
which was called b^ the natives Nootka, and 
was thence named by Captain Cook ^ootka 
Sotind, The appearance of the country adjacent 
to this bay was extremely mountainous; and the 
summits of the mountains ' were covered with 
snow; while the valleys between them, and the 
grounds on the seacoast were covered, to a 
considerable breadth, with high, straight trees. 
Some of the natives Came ofiT to the ships in 
canoes, but they cotild not be prevailed with to 
venture on board. They, however, displayed a 
peaceable disposition; showed great readiness 
to part with any thing they hdd, in exchange for 
what was offered them; and expressed a strong 
desire for iron,- appearing to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the use of that metal. Shortly 
after thi^, a regular trade- was commenced. The 
articles which the inhabitants offered to barter 
were the skins of various animals, such as bears, 
wolves, foxes, deer: and, in particular, of the 
sea--otters. To these Were added garments made 
of skins and various pieces of workmanship. 

The chief operation of the toya^ers in their 
present station was to put the ships into complete 
repair for the further prosecution of the expedi- 
tion. While this labor was in progress, Captain 
Cook did not omit to examine everv part of the 
adjacent coast. On the 26th of April, the re^ 
pall's of the ships having been, completed. Cap' 
tain Cook sailed from Nootka Sound. In the 
prosecution of his voyage northward, and back 
again to the Sandwich Islands, the facts that 
occurred were chiefly of a nautical kind; but 



from thie long and. important navigation afew io- 
cidents only can bo selected. 

To an inl«t where the ships came to an anchor 
on the l^th of May, Captain Cook gave the 
name of Prime fVilliam^9 Sound, The natives 
of the ooast had a near resemblance to the 
f^quimaujc and Greenlanders. Some days after 
leaving this SQiuid, the navigators came to an in^- 
let, from which hopes were entertained, that it 
would be found to communicate either with the 
sea to the nocth, or with Baffin's or Hudson'^ Bay 
to the east. The captain was soon persuaded. 
that these expectations were false. He gave no 
particular name to the inlet, but on the return 
of the ships to England, it was named Cook's 
JnleL 

The navigators cleared Cook's inlet on the 6th 
of June. On the ]9th they passed a group of 
small islands; and two days after this, among 
some hilb, on the main land, that towered above 
the clouds to an amazing height, one was dis- 
covered which had a volcano, that continually 
threw up vast columns of black smoke. This 
mountain was a complete cone, and the volcano 
was at the very summit. 

In the prosecution of the voyage, on the 26tb, 
there was so thick a fog, that the navigators 
could not see a hundred yards before them. A 
few hours afterwards, the fog having in some 
degree cleared away, it appeared, that both the 
vessels had escaped a very imminent danger. 
Providence in the dark, had conducted them be- 
tween rocks which the commander would not 
have ventured to pass through even in a clear 
day, and had conveyed them to an anchoring* 
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place as good as be could possibly have fixed 
upon, had the choice been entirely at his option. 

On the 27th the vessels reached an island call- 
ed Oonakuhkay the inhabitants of which behaved 
with a degree of politeness and courtesy very ua- 
osual with savage tribes. Fcom the^ general 
behavior it was evident that these people were 
no strangers to Europeans, and to several of 
their customs. 

In August Captain Cook came to an anchor 
under a point of land, to which he gave the name 
of Cape Prince cf Wales, and which is i^emarka' 
ble by being the most western extremity of Ameri- 
ca hitherto explored. Thid extremity is distant 
from the eastern Cape of Siberia<i only thirteen 
leagues: and thus Cook had the glory of ascer- 
taining the vicinity of the two continents, which 
before had only been conjectured from the reports 
of the neighboring Asiatic inhabitants, and the 
imperfect observations of the Russian naviga- 
,tors. 

Resuming his course he crossed over to the 
opposite Asiatic coast, and anchored in a bay 
whiph he named the Bay of St, Lawrence, belong- 
ing tQ the country of the Tachutski, After this, 
again approaching the shore of America, he pro- 
ceeded towards the north, and on the 18th he 
reached the latitude of seventy degrees forty- 
four minutes. The ships were now close to the 
edge of the ice, and unable to go any further. 
The ice was as compact as a wall, and was judg- 
ed to be ten or twelve feet in^ height. Farther 
to the north, it appeared much higher. Its sur- 
face was extremely rugged ,'and' in different places 
there were seen upon it pools of water. A pro- 



digioiM number of sea-horses lay upon the ice; 
And some of theiB, on the 19th, were procured 
for food, there being at this time a want of fresh 
proyinons. They were bad eating, but the voy- 
^agers lived upon them as long as they lasted; 
and most of the seamen preferred them to salt 
meat. 

Captun Cook continued until the 29th, to 
traverse the Icy Sea beyond Behring^s SlraU, in 
various .directions, and through numberless oIh 
structions and difficulties. Every day the ice 
increased, so as to preclude all hope of attaining, 
at least during the present year, the grand object 
of the voyage, the discovery of a passage north- 
ward into the Atlantic. Before Captain Cook 
proceeded far to the south, he employed a con- 
siderable time in examining the sea and coasts in 
the neighborhood of Behring's Strait, both on the 
side of Asia and America; and on the 3d of 
October be returned to the island of Oonalashka. 
Here his first concern was to put the ships under 
the necessary repair. This was immediately 
afterwards conmienced. The navigators had not 
been here many days, when Captain Cook and 
Captain Clerke each received a very singular 
present, of a rye loaf, or rather a pye in the form 
of a loaf, for it inclosed some salmon highly sea* 
soned with pepper. And with each loaf was a 
note written in a language, which no one^as able 
to read. It was found that the presents came from 
some Russians in the neighborhood. From a 
very intelligent Russian, who landed at Oonal- 
ashka on the. 14th, Captain Cook obtained the 
sight of two- manuscript charts ofth'ese seas, and 
was permitted to copy them. By this gentleman 
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he had an opportunitj of forwarding letters to 
England. They were conveyed from Kandschal- 
ka over land to Petershurgh, and thence convey- 
ed to London by one of the ships that frequented 
that port. 

While the ships lay at Oonaiashka, the voya* 
gers did not neglect to make diligent inquiry into 
the productions of the island, and the general 
manners of the inhabitants. The natives were to 
all appearance the most peaceable and inofiensive 
people our commander had ever met with; and, 
with respect to honesty, they might have served 
as a pattern to countries that are in the highest 
state of civilisation. 

All things being ready for his departure. Cap- 
tain Cook lefl Oonalashka/)n the 20th, and sailed 
foi; the Sandidch Islands. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, he arrived at Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich 
Islands; and one which appeared to him of great 
extent and importance. He occupied nearly 
seven weeks in sailing round, and examining its 
coast. Whilst he was thus employed, the inhabi- 
tants came off, from time to time, in their canoes, 
and readily engaged in traffic with the voyagers. 

On the I6th of January, 1779, canoes arrived 
in such numbers from all parts, thai there were 
not fewer than a thouscmd about the two ships, 
most of them crowded with people, and well 
laden with hogs, and other productions of the 
island. It was a satisfactory proof of their friend- 
ly intentions, that there was not a single person 
amongst them who had with him a weapon of 
any kind. One of them however, took out of 
the Resolution a boat's rudder; and made off 
with it so speedily, tha,t it could not be recovered. 
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Gaptmn Cook directed two or three muskets, 
and as many four pounders^ to be fired over the 
canoe in which the rudder had been carried off; 
but, at the report of these ^ the surrounding mul- 
titude of the natives appeared to be more surprise 
ed than terrified. 

The ships were anchored on the 17th in a bay 
which was called by the inhabitants Karakakooa. 
In the whole course of his voyages, Captain 
Cook had never seen so many people assembled 
in One place as he saw on this occasion; for, 
besides the multitudes that came ofjf in canoes, 
all the shore of i;he bay was covered with specta- 
tors, and many hundreds were swimming round 
the ships like shoals of fish. The reception 
which he met with from the natives was flattering 
in the highest degree. They expressed their joy 
by singing and shouting, and by exhibiting a vari- 
ety of wild and extravagant gestures. Among 
the crowds who now flocked upon the decks of 
the ships, blocking up almost every part, and be- 
ing much superior in numbers to the English, 
were three chiefs, who invited Captain Cook, and 
the gentlemen accompanying^ the expedition, to 
the shore. They went, and were received with 
oeremonies which indicated the highest respect 
M thS part of the natives. Af\er this the captain 
was introduced to Terreeoboo, the king of the 
island, who received ,him in the most friendly 
manner. The instances of kindness and civility 
which the English exjperienced from the natives 
were so numerous, that they could not easily be 
recounted. 
' Though the kind and liberal behavior of the 
natives continued without intermission, the king 
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and his chiefs l^egan, at length, to be f erj inqut 
sitive respecting the time in which the vejagers 
were to take their departure. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Terreegboo had no othef view in his 
inquiries than a desire to make a sufficient prepa- - 
ration for dismissing the navigators with suitable 
presents. Accordingly, on the 3d of February, 
being the day preceding the time which had beea 
fixed for the sailing of the ships, he invited Cap- 
tain Cook and Mr. King to attend him. On 
their arrivalj^ they found the ground covered with 
parcels of cloth, at a small distance from which 
lay an immense quantity of vegetables, and near 
them was a large herd of hogs. At the close of 
the visit, the greater part of the cleth^ and the 
whole of the hogs and vegetables, were given by 
Terreeoboo to the captain and bis officers, who 
were astonished at the value and magnificence 
of the present. 

Early the next day, the ships sailed out of 
Karakakooa bay. It was the captain's design, 
before he visited the other Sandwich islands, to 
finish the survey of Owhyhee, that he had begun. 
Two days ailer wards a gale of wind sprung up, 
in which the Resolution had the misfortune of 
injuring her foremast in so dangerous a manuajL 
that he was obliged to return to KarakikoflT 
On the return of the ships several canoes ap- 
proached, in which were many of the former ac- 
quaintances of the navigators. In the afternoon, 
a chief of the first rank, and nearly related to the • , 
king, went on board the Discovery. He was 
dressed in a rich feathered cloak, which he seem- 
ed to have carried for sale, but he would part 
with it for nothing except iron daggers. Nine 
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were given to him for it; and being pleased with 
his reception, he and his attendants slept on 
board the ship that night. 

AAer this, preparation was made for landing 
the foremast of the Resolntion, that it might be 
repaired on shore; and, on the ensuing morning, 
the king himself went to visit Captain Cook on 
board the Resolution. He was itftended by a 
numerous train of persons, some of whom bore 
presents that were designed for the Captain. 
The next day, February the 13th, the ships were 
visited by the natives in great numbers; the Res- 
olution's foremast was landed, and tents were 
erected in their former situation on the shore. 
An Indian was this day detected in stealing the 
armorer's tongs from the forge, for which he re- 
ceived a severe flogging, and was sent out of the 
ship. Notwithstanding the example made of this 
man, in the afternoon another had the audacity 
to snatch the tones and a chisel from the same 
place, with which he jumped overboard, and 
swam for the shore. The master and a midship- 
man were instantly despatched af\er him, in the 
small cutter. The Indian seeing himself pursued, 
made for a canoe ; his countrymen took him on 
board, and paddled as swiftly as they could to- 
^H wyds the shore. Several muskets were fired at 
them, but without effect, for they soon got out of 
rea^ of the shots. Captain Cook, who was 
then on shore, endeavored to intercept the land- 
ing of the thief; but he was led out of the way 
by some of the natives, who had officiously in- 
truded themselves as guides. 

This was the commencement of a very fatal 
misunderstanding with the natives. In the night. 
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one of the boats belonging* to the Discovery was 
carried off; and many hostile indications on the 
part of the natives were remarked. These de- 
termined Captain Cook to secure, if possible, 
the person of the king as the most efiectual step 
that could be taken for the recovery of the boat, 
and restoring amity between the English and the 
inhabitants. Accompanied by the lieutenant df 
marines, a Serjeant, corporal, and seven private 
men; having at the same time armed several men 
in the ship's launch and pinnace, he undauntedly 
proceeded to the residence of the king. The 
Indians flocked around him, as before, and show- 
ed him the customary marks of respect, by pros- 
trating themselves on the ground. At an inter- 
view with the king, the captain took Mm by the 
hand, in a friendly manner, and asked him to go 
on board the Resolution, to' which he readily 
consented. A short time after this several of the 
Indians were observed to be arming themselves 
with long spears, clubs, and daggers, and putting 
on thick mats which they used as armor. This 
hostile appearance increased, and became the 
more alarming, on the arrival of two men, with 
news that a chief called Kareemoo had been kill- 
ed by the men in one of the Discovery's bo^ts. 
Captain Cook being at this time surrounded by^i 
great crowd, thought his situation somewhat haz- 
ardous. He therefore ordered the lieutenanr of 
marines to march his small party to the water- 
side, where the boats lay, within a few yards of 
the shore: the Indians readily made a lane for 
them to pass, and did not offer to interrupt them. 
The distance they had to go might be about fifty 
or sixty yards. Captain Cook followed, having 
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hold of Terreeoboo*0 hand, who accompanied bioi 
very willingly: he was attended by his wife, two 
sons and several chiefs. His younger son went 
immediately into the pinnace, expecting his father 
to follow ; but the latter had no sooner arrived at 
the water-side, than hiv wife threw her arms 
about his neck, and, with the assistance of two 
chiefs, forced him to sit down by the side of a 
double canoe. Captain Cook expostulated with 
them, but to no purpose: they would not suffer 
the king to proceed, telling him, that he would 
be put to death if he went on board the ship. 

While the king was in this situation, another 
of the chiefs yas observed lurking near, with an 
iron dagger partly concealed under his cloak. 
His attention, apparently, was to stab either 
Captain Cook, or the lieutenant of marinesw 
The latter proposed to ftre at him, but the captain 
would not permit it. The chief closed upon 
them, on which the officer struck him with his 
musket, and compelled him to retire. Captain 
Cook seeing the tumult increase, and that the In- 
dians grew more daring and resolute, found that it 
' would be impossible to carry off the king by force, 
without sacrificing many of his people. He 
therefore paused a little, and was on the point of 
giving orders to reimbark, when a man threw a 
stdlie at him. This Captain Oo6k returned by a 
discharge of small shot. The man brandished 
his jspear, and was about to dart it at the captain, 
when the latter knocked him down with his mus- 
ket. He expostulated strongly with the most 
forward of the crowd upon their turbulent beha- 
vior; and now only sought to secure a safe em- 
terkation for his small party, which was closely 
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pressed by a body of ««<rerd tkoosand peo}rfQ. 
One man was observed iK^nid a dotxbk caooei 
in the actkm of darting his Rpear at Captain Cook^ 
He therefore vms forced to fire at htm in h«s own 
defence, but hie happened to ktii another close to 
him, equally forward in the tumult 1 he serjeant 
observing that the oaptahi had missed the man 
he aimed at, received orders to ire at him, which 
he did, and killed hiiM. By this time, IbefODp^l' 
uosity of the Indiana w«s ^soinewhat repressed. 
They fell back in a body, and seenwd sti^gered}* 
but being pushed on by those behind, they re« 
turned to the charge, and povred a volk'y of 
stones among the marines, Whe without waiting 
for orders, retui'ned it with a general dii^charge 
of musketry. This was itlstaatly -folk) wed by a 
fire from the boats* Captaitt Ct>Gk waved his 
hand to the boats, and called to them to ceas^ 
firing, and to come nearer in to receive the ma' 
fines. The officer in the piimaci; immediately 
brought that vessel as closa to the shore as hid 
coula, tiotwithstanding the showers of stones that 
fell among his peopis;. but the lieut'Oiiant who 
commanded in the lannch, lastead of puUtng in 
to the assistance of Captain Oook^ withdrew hia 
boat farther off, at the v4rry moment that every 
thing seems to have depended upon the timely 
exertions of those in the boats* By his ow»ac«> 
count, he mistook the signal: but be that as it 
may, this cireumstanea appears to have decided 
the fatal turn of the affair, and to have removed 
every chance which rematnad with Captain Cook 
of escaping with his life. The marines aeveral 
times fired upon the crowd, but to little purposo^ 
for the Indians aooa mabed amoag them, and 
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forced them into the water, where four of them 
were killed. Captain Cook Was now the only 
Englishman remaining on shore. He was ob- 
served to be making towards the pinnace, holding 
his left hand against the back of his head, to 
ffuard it from the stones which were thrown at 
him, and carrying his musket under his other 
arm. An Indian was seen following him, but 
with caution and timidity;, for he stopped once 
or twice, as if Undetermined to proceed. At 
last he advanced upon him unawares, and with 
a large club, o> common stakci gave him a blow 
on the back of the head, and then precipitately 
retreated. The stroke seemed to have stunned 
Captain Cook: he staggered a few paces, then 
fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his 
musket. As he was rising, and before he could 
recover his feet, another Indian stabbed him in 
the back of the neck with an iron dagger. He 
then fell into the water, in a place where it waia 
about knee deep; and others immediately crowd- 
ed upon him, and endeavored to keep him under } 
but, struggling very strongly with them, he. got 
his head up, and casting his look towards the 
pinnace, seemed to solicit assistance. Though 
the boat was not above five or six yards distant 
from him, yet from the crowded and confused 
state of the crew, it seems it was not in their 
power to save him. The Indians got hfm under 
again, but in deeper water. He was, however, 
able to get his head up once more; and, beintf 
almost spent in the struggle, he naturally turned 
to the rock, and was endeavoring to support hrnw 
self by it, when a savage gave him a blow with 
a club, and he was seen alive no more^ They 
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hauled him up lifeless on the rocks, and treated 
his body in a fierce and unworthy manner. Cap^ 
tain Gierke, who succeeded to the command of 
the expedition, made every effort to recover the 
r^oaains of Captain Cook; but his bones only 
could be obtained, and these were committed to 
the deep, amidst the heartfelt grief of the crews. 

After the above inelancholy event. Captain 
Clerke proceeded from Owhyhee, and coasted 
several of the other islands of the group. He 
finally lefl the Sandwich Islands on the 15th of 
March, 1779. The ships now proceeded towards 
Kamtschatka; and, in their course, the Resolu- 
tion sprung a leak so bad, that at one time the 
whole space between the decks was deluged with 
water. On the 23d the mountains^f Kamtschat- 
ka, covered with snow, were within view. The 
weather was now so severe, that the ship appear- 
ed like a complete mass of ice, and the rigging 
was so incrudted with it, that the different ropei^ 
were more than double their usual thickness. 

The part of the coast near which the ships 
were anchored, was wholly incapable of furnish- 
ing them V^ith provisions; but application for 
these having been made to the governor of Kamt- 
schatka, they were supplied in the most liberal 
manner imaginable. 

On the 5th of July the navigators passed 
through Behrir{g^8 Straits, They first sailed 
illong l(be Asiatic coast, and then stretched over 
to that of America, with a view of exploring 
the sea between the latitudes 'of sixty-eight and 
sixty-nine degrees. But in this attempt they 
were disappointed; on the 7th their farther pro- 
gress was stopped by a large and con^d hM 
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•Ciev conoeetetl with the I«nd. On the 9th ifaey 
httd sailed nearly forty leagues westward, along 
the edge of the loe, without seeing any opening, 
mad had therefore no prospect of ad^ncing far-> 
ther north. Until the 2Tth, however, they con* 
tinned to seek a passage, first on the American, 
and then on the Asiatic side: but they were not 
able to penetrate ftuther north than seventy de^ 
groes thirty»three minutes; five leagues short of 
the point to which they had advanced in the 
preceding season. 

Finding the sea blocked ttp with ice, Captain 
Gierke determined to lose no more time in the 
pursuit of what seemed to him unattainable. 
After having repaired the damages whidi the 
vessel had sustained, he reaolved to explore the 
coast of Japan, and thence proceed to Europe. 

On the 31 St they repassed Bthring^s StraiU. 
Captain Gierke's health now rapidly declined. 
On the 17th of Ahguati he was no longer able to 
rise from his bed; and five days afterwards he 
died. The command of the expedition now de» 
volved upon Captain Gore, who removed into 
the Resolution, and appointed Mr. King to the 
t^ommand of the Discovery. The body of Cap- 
tain Clerke was interred near the town of 
Petropaulowski, with all the solemnity and honert 
which the voyagers could bestow. 

After the navigators had sufficiently reiivaired 
both the vidssels^ and had obtained an additional 
supply of stores, water, and provisions, they left 
Itamtschatka* On the d6th of October at day^* 
break, they descried high land towards the west 
t>f the vessels. This was either the island of 
Jy o iiy or one of a chiiter of islands near Japan| 
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biit, being nnable to ap{>roach it, from contrarj 
winds and opposing currents, Captain Gore, as 
the winter was now approaching, resolved ioH 
mediately to proceed to China. 

In the forenoon of the 29th of November, the 
ships passed several Chinese fishing boats; and 
the sea was covered with the wrecks of boats 
that had been lost,* as it was conjectured, in the 
lafe boisterous weather. On the following day, 
the navigators ran along the Leina Islands, and 
took a Chinese pilot on board; and at ninp 
o'clock in the morning of the 1st of December 
they anchored at the distance of three leagues 
from iMacao. Captain King was sent to Canton 
to obtain supplies of provisions and stores. The 
purchase of these was completed by the 26th, 
and the wfiole were forwarded to the ships on the 
foUowiog day. The navigators had brought 
from Kamtschatka a considerable quantity 'of 
furs, particularly those of sea-otters. These 
were sold to the Chinese, and produced altogether 
a sum not much short of two thousand pounds 
sterling. 

On the 12th of Januaryi 1780, the navigators 
got under sail from Macao; on the 19th, they 
saw Pulo Sapata, and on the 20th, descried Pulo 
Condore, and anchored in the harbor at the souths 
west end of the island. Here they procured 
eight . buffaloes, and other refreshments. The 
navigators remained at Pulo Condore till the 28th 
of January, when they unmoored, and proceeded 
on their homeward passage ; passing through the 
Straits of Banea, and Sunda^ without any occur- 
rence worthy of particular remark. On the 18th 
of February they left the Straits of Sunda. In 
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the night, between the 25th and 26th, they expe- 
rienced a violent storm, during which almost 
every sail they had bent was split to rags; and 
the next day they were obliged to bend their last 
set of sails, and to knot and splice the rigging, 
their cordage being all expended. 

On the 7th of April, they saw the land of Af- 
rica; on the evening of the 12tb, they dropped 
anchor in Fals'e Bay, and the next morning stood 
into Simon's Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Having completed their victualling, and fur- 
nished themselves with the necessary supply of 
naval stores, the navigators sailed out of the bay 
on the 9th of May. On the 12th of June, they 
passed the equator for the fourth time during the 
voyage. On the 12th of August they made the 
western coast of Ireland, After a fruitless at- 
tempt to put into Port Galway, they v^re pbliged, 
by strong southerly winds, to steer ndrthward. 
On the 26th of August, both the ships came to 
an ancRor at StrQmneas in the Orkneys, whence 
Captain King was despatched by Captain Gore, 
to acquaint the Board of Admiralty with their ar- 
rival. On the first of October, the ships arrived 
safe at the ^orey afler an absence of four years, 
two months, and twenty- two days. 



VOYAGE OF LA PEROUSE. 

In 1783, the French nation emulous of the 
naval glory of the English^, hastened to equip a 
squadron to complete those discoveries, which 
Cook had lefl unfinished. Francis de La Perouse 
was chosen to command the expedition. The 
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pka of the voynge was very comprehensive, and 
^reat preparations were made to ensure its suc- 
cess. 

Two fine frigates, the Boussole and the Astro^ 
lahele, were selected, and several distinguished 
men were prevwled upon to acQompany the ex- 
pedition. The squadron, having left France, 
arrived at St. Catharine, on the coast of Brazil, 
where refreshments were obtained. Cape Horn 
was doubled in safety ,^ afler which La Perouse 
steered for Easter Island. From this place he 
proceeded to the Sandwich Islands and took in a 
fresh supply of provisions. Agreeably to his in- 
^ructions, he now directed his course for the 
northwest coast of America, which he reached 
in June, 1786, He arrived in sight of Mount 
St. Ellas, and from thence determined to run 
along the Qpast toward the south. . 

Not long after the French ships approached 
tlie shore, a harbor was discovered, with a narrow 
entrance, but smooth and inviting to the view. 
Afler some hesitation, the navigators ventured 
to enter it, and succeeded in finding a safe place 
to ancho^^tB. But such was the violence of the 
current at the entrance, that the ships narrowly 
escaped being dashed to pieces upon the rocks. 
The French now began to examine the bay, 
which seemed to them one of the most extraordi- 
nary places in the world. To form an idea of 
it, you must imagine a basin of water of unfath- 
omable depth, bordered by peaked mountains, 
lofly and abrupt, covered with eternal snow. 
The surface, of Ih^^v^ter is hardly ever ruffled 
by a breath of wind. Nothing disturbs it but the 
fail of the enormous masses of ice, which oflen 
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tifinble into the glastij abjss, while the sound is 
reechoed by the distant hiountains. The air is 
so calm, and the silence so profound, that the 
voice of a roau may be heard ibr more than a 
mile, as well as the cries of a few sea-fowl, who 
lay their eggs in the hollows of the rocks. 

The French erected their observatory on a 
small island^ of which they took fortnal posses- 
sion. The voyage <had thus far been very suc- 
cessful, and not a single person was sick on 

. board the vessels. But a misfortune was soon 
to occur' to throw a gloom over, the minds of the 

' adventurers. Three boats having been sent to 
sound the entrance of the harbor, the officer, who 
commanded the party, thinking to make a display 
of his courage, steered close to the rocks* The 
consequence of his doing so was, that two of the 
boats were overwhelmed by the surf, add the 
4hird escaped with much difficulty. By this mel- 
ancholy accident twenty-one persons iost their 
lives. 

The ships now proceeded southward to the 
Spanish settlement at Monterey, Having been 
repaired here, they crossed the Padttc Ocean, 
and anchored at Macao ^ on the Sd of January, 
1787. From this place, Perouse steered his 
course for Manilla, where he arrived towards the 
latter end of February. Manilla is the capital 
of Luconia, as well as of the other Philippine 
Islands. The climate is healthy and the soil ex- 
uberant. The chief exports are hemp, rattans, 
indigo, rice and cotton. 

The French afterwards made the island Oi 
Q^elpaert, and proceeded along the coast of 
Corea. Cape Nots, on the western side of 



Jayan, was soon afterward* discovered. In 
June, the Freae^ ships arrived ia sight of the 
coast of Tatary. Some of the crew lauded here, 
but found no inhabitaats« Oa proceeding again 
to sea, land was discovered to the east, which 
proved to be the island of Sagaken, The strait 
which separates this land from that of Yesso, has 
been called the i^ratt of £ra Perome, 

On theidtk of September, the navigators saw 
the coast of Kamtsckatka; and the next day ap« 
proached tlie land. Here Perouse was ver)r 
nospitably received; and when the ships were 
«bou^ io proceed to aea, M* Lesseps, a young 
inan who had accompanied the expedition' aa 
Ruesiaoa iifterpreter, was eest le France over 
land with the jourmds and surveys of the voyagOi 
as far as it had proceeded. Lesseps accomplish- 
ed the mission with success; iMtving been the 
first to perform a jouralQr completely across tha 
«ld world* 

Perouse, having agahi put to sea, crossed the 
line lor the third tHne^ and arrtimd at the jy^avir 
igator^M hles^ ' Me anchored st tlie isiand^of Ma^ 
.ouna. Tie natives of Ibis idlaad were a hand- 
aonte people, and of very faurge stature. I'hey 
looked upon tke French as pigmies, and behaved 
tinrards them with nwck inso&nce. 

The French, on their part, observed muck 
forbearance. La Perouse havhig obtained a 
moderate supply of firovisioBS, was anxious to 
quit the place. Bat de Laagjja, the commander 
of the Astrolabe, vi^iqg to fill •ooft more of 
lib casks with wifter^ -e«cced|)ed in ^jptining a 
^consent to his desire. The boats from both the 
vkipSp ^eataiBi^g aa all sixty-three persona vail 
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armed, proceeded to the Bhore under fais eoiiK 
mand. The spot where they ktnded, was difficult 
of access and filled with coral rocks. 

The natives, at first few in number, lent their 
adsistance. Bot as they became morenuraerous,. 
they also became more insolent, and at length 
shewed signs of- open hostHify. The Freuch re- 
treated to the small boats, which alone could 
approach the shore, and being thus crowded 
together, they were unable to use their fire-arms 
Mfrith effect. The natires now commenced their 
attack, throwing large stones with great Ibrce 
and precision. The small boats were qnickly 
destroyed, and ali those who did not throw them* 
selves into the water, and swim to the large boats 
were craelly murdered. De Langle was the first 
who feH. Twenty more perished ii>this unhappy 
affray. * 

When those who esctped reached the ship» 
with an account of the tiransaction, • La Po* 
rouse found it difficult to restrain the grief and 
indigna^on of the crew. They wished to punish 
the islanders for their wickedness, but were pre- 
vented by the good sense of their eommander. 

Afler examining other of the Navigator's Isles, 
La Perouse approached, on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, Vavao, one oP the Friendly hhndi. From 
hence he steered for Van Dienuin^s Land^ where 
he arrived on the 91 st of the same month. Leav- 
ing this place be anchored on the .26th of Janu- 
ary, a mile fi'om^fke nortb'coadt of Botam Bay, 
The jot»|torLa Perouse proceeds no farther, 
AccordaipRo his iNt letters from Botany Bay, 
he was to return to Jlfourttttis iir 1788. - For two 
years Framee lookad inpati«iiitiy fei: hia reUiriiL 
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At last the apprehensions of his fiiends changed 
to the most gloomj forebodkigs: 

" The winter storm had sighed itself to sleep 
Since last he ventured on the faithless deep ; 
Long days of pain had lengthened into yean, 
The wanderer came not to dispel their fears ; 
A fate of darkness, and an unlinown grave 
Were his, who * led discovery o^er the wave !' *' 

The fate of La Perouse is not, however, left in 
total obscurity and doubt. In 18^6, Captain 
Dillon, having touched at tha|island of Ti^^pia, 
fbund in the possession of one of the natives, a 
silver sword guard^ which bore the initials of La 
Perouse. The next year, he sailed in a ship 
named the Research, on a voyage of investigation 
into the fate of La Perouse. He first touched 
at Tucopia, where he provided himself with an 
interpreter, and then sailed for the island of Man- 
icolo. From the natives of this plaee, he learned 
that one of the ships of La Peroute had struck 
at a place Called Wh^nnow, and sunk in deep 
water: the other ship ran on the rocks near Paiou, 
and from her the crew landed, and remained on 
the island five months. The natives denied that 
they had killed any of the mariners ; but there was 
BO doubt of their hostility to them. They seem 
to have regarded them as preternatural beings, 
or spirits of the sea. They described the French 
as conversing with the sun and the«tars by means 
of a long stick, thus alluding to the use of the 
telescope. The cocked hats of the French mid- 
led them into the belief that |heir noses were a 
yard long. Their descriptions, tlif ;ti|ft sentinels 
were not less ludicrous; 4br the^Hlpresented 
them as men standing on one leg, and holding a 
bar of iron in their hands. 
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Cftptiuit Dillon 4i*covered and rusei severkt 
braM guns on lh« Tecfif where tbe ships had struck. 
The result of his inquiries proved that the ship of 
L« Perouse, wa» thrown upon the reef: while the 
other vessel sank with sU her crew in deep water. 
What becama of the unfortunate commandaT, 
afler he escaped ironi the wreck) has noverbeen 
aBCflftaiaed. 
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TH» MUTINY. OF THE BOUNTY. 

The bread-fruit tree, which grows in such pro- 
fusion in the South Sea islands, appeared to the 
^giidh a plaftt, which might be introduced with 
advantage, into their West India colonies. Ac- 
cordirig^r, in 1787, a ship^ named the Bounty, 
was equipped fbj* th^ pur^^se of going in search 
of a supply of this valuable plant. L.ieutenant 
BHgh) who had previoudty sailed with -Captain 
CTook, was appointed commander of the expedi«* 
tion. The wnole crew consisted of forty-six 
bien. ^ u 

On the S3d of December the Bountyieft Eng- 
land, and on the *i(kh of March, 1788, came in 
Bight of Terra del Puego. After struggling for 
thirty days against the most violent storms, fiiigh 
bore away for the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he arrived oh the 23d of May. Sailing hence. 
he anchored on the S6th of October in Matavai 
Bay, in the island of Olaheite, Having remained 
eight months in Matavai .Bciy, .and taken on 
board above one thousand plants of the bread- 
fruit tree, Captain Blig^h lefl the island to return 
home. But a deplorable event was now about 
to happen, to destroy the Whole success of the 
Voy^e. 

While at sea, many &tigry and improper wordtf 
toassed ^between tlie captain and his officers. 
Bligh seenis to have been a stern and passionate 
ttian; and very overbearing and revengeful. He 
would often indulge in coarse and unmanjy lah- 
f uQge; and his act^ were sometimes extreniel/ 
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oppressive. On one occasion, he came upon 
deck, and missing some of his cocoa-nuts, called 
up the officers, and questioned them on the sub- 
ject. On their declaring that they had not seen 
any of the sailors touch the cocoa-nuts, Bligh ex- 
claimed, * Then you must have taken them your- 
selves,^ and proceeded to examine them separator 
ly. On coming to Fletcher Christian, one of the 
mates, that gentleman remarked, ' I hope, siiy 
you don't think me iK> mean as to be guilty of 
stealing any of your cocoa-nuts. ' Bligh savage- 
ly replied, * Yes, you hound, I do-^you must 
have stolen them from me, or you would be able 
to give a better account of them.' Then turning 
to the other officers, he said, ' — ^You are all 
thieves alike, and Combine with the men to rob 
me; but I' 11 •weat you for it, you rascab — I' 11 
make half of you jump overboard before you get 
through Endeavour Straits. ' To such ungovern- 
able bursts of passion would the commander of 
the Bounty give way. He was, doubtless, much 
to be blamed as well as pitied for his infirmity; 
but nothing can justify the sailor in resisting the 
authority of his captain. 

On the morning of the 28th of April, the day 
after the above affair, Fletcher Christian and 
three others entered Bligh's cabin while he was 
asleep, and seizing him, bound his hands behind 
his back, at the same time threatening him with 
instant death, if he stirred or cried out. Not in- 
timidated by this threat, Bligh called lustily for 
assistance, and struggled to free himself. But 
the, mutineers had taken care to secure all who 
were not concerned in their atrocious scheme. 
Pulling him from his bed, with nothing on him 
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but his shirt, they thrust him upon deck, where 
a guard was placed over him. A boat was then 
hoisted out, asd Bligh with seventeen of the 
crew, was forced into it by the inhuman muti- 
neers. While they were doing this, Fletpher 
Christian evinced by an expression of agony and 
despair, the remorseful and conflicting * state of 
his own mind. 

Before the boat was cast adrift, Mr. Bligh beg- 
ged that some arms might be handed into her; 
but four cutlasses were all that could be obtained. 
The whole stock of provisions in the boat con* 
sisted of one hundred and fifty pounds of bread, 
sixteen pieces of pork, six quarts of rum, and 
twenty-eight gallons of water. A quadrant and 
a compass were allowed to be takAa from the 
ship. At the time the boat was ca^t adrift they 
were about thirty miles from Tosoa; and to that 
island Bligh resolved 1o steer. Meeting with an 
unfriendly reception at this place, he announced 
to those in the boat that no hopes of relief remain- 
ed,, excepting what might be found at J^w HoU 
land, or the island of ^Tiinor, which was at the 
distance of full one thousand and two hundred 
leagues! To accomplish such a voyage in a*, 
small' open boat not twenty-four feet in length, 
seemed a thing utterly impracticable. 

It was agreed by those in ther boat, that only * 
an ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of water 
should be given to each person a day. On the 
2d of May, they b&%6 away, and across a sea but 
little exprored, shaped their course for New Hol- 
land. They proceeded for several days, having 
encountered a severe storm, and passed several 
groups of islands, where the hostility of the na* 
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tives would not permit them to land. On the 
iOth, the weather began to be extremely boister- 
ous with constant rain and frequent thunder and 
lightning; the sea was so rough, as oflen to 
break over the boat; so that the crew were for- 
ever baling, and often in imminent danger of 
perishing. To add to their misfortunes, the 
bread was damaged by the salt water: their 
clothes never being dry, they derived no refresh- 
ment from the little rest they sometimes got ; and 
many were so benumbed and cramped by the*cold, 
that they were afflicted with violent shiverings 
and pains in the bowels. As the weather still 
continued tempestuous, Mr. Bligh, as an^xpedi- 
ent, recommended it to every one to strip, and 
wring his clothes in the salt-water, which had a 
good eflfect, and produced a warmth, which while 
wet with the rain they could not have. 

Afler enduring the severest hardships and pri- 
vations, they discovered, on the 12th of June, to 
their inexpressible joy, the inland of Timor. On 
the 1 4th, they arrived at the Dutch settlement of 
Coupang. They were hospitably received by the 
governor, and every possible attention was paid 
them Mr. Bligh purchased a vessel, in which 
he and his crew sailed for Batavia. On the 14th 
of March, 1790, he arrived in England. Out of 
the nineteen who weie in the boat when she left 
the ship, only twelve lived to return to their na- 
tive country. 

The utmost abhorrewe was expressed in Eng- 
land against the cru* t n )<l abandoned mutineers 
of the Bounty. Bligh was speedily sent out a 
second time to transport ihe bread-fruit to the 
West Indies, which he successfully accomplished. 
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In 1791, the Pandora frigate, Captain Ed- 
wards, arrived at Otaheite, having been sent by 
the British government to apprehend the muti- 
neers. It was here learned that Christian and 
eight others of the mutineers had cut the cable of 
the Bounty in the night time, while the rest of their 
companions were on shore, and departed in her, 
no one knew whither. All of the mutineers, who 
were found remaining at Otaheite were taken on 
board the Pandora to the great regret of the na- 
.ives. The Paildora was wrecked on her passage 
home, in Endeavour Straits, and four of the muti- 
neers were among the numb^ of those who per- 
.'shed on the occasion. Of the ten who arrived in 
England, only three sufiered death. 

No tidings, in the meantime, could be learned 
respecting Christian and the seven mutineers 
who had sailed with him in the Bounty; and 
.wenty years passed away before any clue was 
found to the mystery of their fate. At length, in 
1808, Captain Folger, of the American brig To- 
>az of Boston, landed onPitcairn's Island, where 
le found an Englishman, of the name of Alexan- 
der Smith, the only person remaining of nine that 
lad escaped in the Bounty. Smith related that, 
afler putting Captain Bligh in the boat. Christian 
ook command of the ship and went to Otaheite. 
Here many of the crew left the Bounty except 
Christian, Smith, and seven others, who each 
.ook wives, and six Otaheitan men-servants^ and 
hortly afler arrived at Pitcairn's Island, where 
hey ran the ship ashore and broke her up. This 
3vent took place in the year 1790. 

About four years after their arrival, the Ota- 
leitans secretly revolted, and killed every £ng- 






Hshman except Smithy whom they severely 
wounded in the neck with a pistol ball. The 
same night, the widows of the deceased English- 
men arose and put to death the whole of the Ota- 
heitans, leaving Smith the only man alive upon 
the island, with eight or nine women and several 
small children. On his recovery, he applied 
himself to tilling the ground, so that it now pror 
duced plenty of yams, cocoa-nuts, bananas and 
plantains. Hogs and poultry were also abundant. 

There were some grown-up men and women, 
children of the mutineers, on the island, the whole 
population amounting to about thirty-five, who 
acknowledged Smith as father and commander 
of them all. They all spoke English, and had 
been educated by }fkim in a moral and religious 
way. 

It was said, that Christian, the ringleader, be- 
came insane shortly afler taking up his abode on 
the island, and threw himself off the rocks into 
the sea. It is clear enough that this misguided 
and ill-fated young man was never happy after 
the rash and criminal step he had taken. He 
was always sullen, morose and miserable, and 
committed so many acts of wanton oppression, 
that he very soon incurred the hatred of his com- 
panions. How sure and inevitable are the con- 
sequences of crime! 

Several visits have of late years been made to 
the inhabitants of Pitcairn's Island; and by all 
who have seen them they are represented as a 
moral and intelligent community. They have in- 
creased to the number of fifty or sixty, and are 
a handsome and well formed raco, Adams, the 
patriarch, has been taken from them by death. 
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He manifested throughout hiii life the inost rin- 
eere penitence for the mutinj in which he had 
been Involved; and brought up his children in 
the love and pursuit of virtue and the abhorreuGe 
of vice. 



SHIPWRECK OF THE ANTELOPB, 

CAPTAIir WILSON. 

The Antelope Packet was a ship in the service 
of the British East India Company, and was com- 
manded by Captain Wilson. She sailed from 
Macao in China, on her passage to England, in 
July, 1783. Not three weeks after her depar- 
ture, a strong breeze sprung up attended with 
rain, thunder and lightning. While the seamen 
were reefing the sails, the man on watch exclaim- 
ed, — breakers! which he had scarcely pronounc- 
ed, when the ship struck. The consternation 
which ensued was dreadful. All who were in 
bed below rushed upon deck, terrified at the noise 
and confusion. 

On the approach of morning the shipwrecked 
seamen beheld a small island at the distance of 
nine or ten miles ; and as it grew lighter, they 
saw more islands to the eastward. The boats 
were now manned with a part of the crew, and 
being loaded with provisions and other stores, 
were despatched to the small island, under the 
command of the chief mate. In the afternoon 
they returned with the welcome news that they 
had landed the stores in safety, and left five men 
to take care of them. Preparations were now 
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made for carnring off the whole of the crew from 
the wreck. A raft "VifiA completed, and with the 
jolly-boat and pinnace, loaded with as many 
stores as could be safely carried. It was night 
before they all joined their companions on the 
island. The weather being rainy and tempestu- 
ous, they kindled a fire, and dried their clothes. 
X^est, they should be surprised by the natives, 
they watched, and slept upon the ground by 
turns. 

The next day a boat was sent to the shi||, to 
- bring off what things could be got. In the 
meantime those on shore employed themselves in 
erecting tents, and in brushing up their fire-arms. 
The boat returned late at' night with the informa- 
tion that the ship would soon go to pieces. In 
the morning the wind blew very strong, so that 
no one could visit the wreck. While the people 
were occupied in clearing the ground near their 
tents, of wood, some canoes with men in them, 
were seen coming round the point into the bay. 
This created such an alarm, that the English, all 
leaving their work, seized their arms^ and waited 
the approach of the natives, prepared to fight them, 
if they should ofier force. But as the natives 
seemed few in number. Captain Wilson desired 
his men to keep out of the way, until they should 
perceive what reception he met with. The na- 
tives advanced very cautiously. They stopped 
their canoes, and one of them asked in the Msday 
tongue, if the strangers were friends or enemies. 
A seaman, named Rose, who understood the 
language, was directed to reply, that they were 
Englishmen, who had I6st their ship on the reef, 
but had saved their lives, and were friends. On 
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this they seemed to confer together for a short 
time, and then stepped out of the canoes into the 
water and went toward the shore. Captain Wil- 
son instantly waded into the water to meet them, 
and embraced them in the most friendly manner. 

The natives were without clothing, and their 
skins were of a deep 6opper color. Two of them 
were brothers to the king of those islands; and 
another was a Malay, who had been shipwreck- 
ed some years previously* They had evidently 
never before seen a white man, and their sar- 
prise may readily be conceived. They were 
desirous that .one of the Englishmen should ffo 
with them in their canoes to the kingf and the 
brother of Captain Wilson consented to accom^ 
pany them. He departed about noon in one of 
the canoes; the other remaining behind with four 
of the natives. The captain directed his brother 
to relate to the king, as well as he was able, the 
nature of their misfortune, and to request per- 
mission to build a vessel to carry them back to 
their own country. In the course of a few days, 
two canoes arrived, in which were several per- 
sons of distinction, and one of the king's sons. 
They informed Captain Wilson, that his brother 
was on his way back, and would soon be present. 
They also assured him of the friendship of the 
king, and. of his desire that the shipwrecked 
strangers would build a vessel in any part of the 
island which they thought best. 

On the return of Mr. Wilson he confirmed 
these accounts of the kind and favorable disposi- 
tion of the king of the islands. Not long after, 
the English were informed that the king was 
coming in person; and in less than an hour, tb^r 
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■9vtf a grettt numbeip of canoes turning the point 
which formed the harbor. ■ The king advanced 
la his caiioe with as tAuch p£rade as the tide 
wpuld permit. Captain WiUon*was taken by 
two of his own people on their shoulders, and 
carried through the water to the kill's canoe, 
which he was requested to enter. The king, 
whose name was Abba Thulte, then embraced 
him afCectionatelj. They both landed, and ppo^ 
ceeded to the tettts, whtck had been erected on 
the shore. 

The natives were much struck with every 
thing which they saw ia the tent§, but nothing 
seemed to impress Abba Thulle with more astoo-* 
ishment than the fire-arms. On his expressing 
a wish to see them used^ Captain Wilson^ order-* 
ed the men to arrange themselves on the beach, 
where they readily went ihrous;h the various 
military exercises, and concluded witk firing 
three Vdllies, in different positions. 

The admiratiock and surprise of the natives, 
on hearing the reports of the niuskets, were very 
great. They ran at full speed, jumped tip in 
the air, and shouted with wonder and delight. 
Still farther to show them the effect of the fire« 
arms, one of the crew let loose a live pigeon, and 
firing at it, instantly brought it down with a leg 
and wing broken. This surpassed every thing 
they had conceived of, and they were complete- 
ly lost in amazement. 

Abba Thulle departed well pleased with what 
lie had seen, and delu^hted with his reception. 
He returned to the £ngl>ish the next day, but 
•veemed unhappy and dejected. Something was 
vfidenlijr on hia mind whiofa he wished to com* 



nutfiicale, bi|t At the same tun6#as unea^ aboqC 
mentioaiiig. The struggle in his breast was 
found to proceed from a fear, lest a favor ask^sd 
of stsangerB, vvliolly withiii his power, should 
have the appearance of a oommand* This marks 
a delicacy of mind which ranks the natives of 
Pelew high in refinement. 

It seemed thai a aeighbariag king had iojured 
Abba Thulie, who in^mediately saw the advan-* 
tage, which a few £i^li9fa sailor^ with fire-arms 
would give him over his enemy. On hit hintixig 
Ibis, by means of the inter preters, to Captain 
Wilson, the latter assured him that all his men 
w«re entirely al his service. No. sooner was 
(his answer conveyed to him, than the king's 
countenance brightened, and he instantly recov** 
ered his accustomed good humor and cheerful-' 
Jtess. He again departeds and the next mom<^ 
ing, five young men were chosen from among 
the English, and properly equipped* They were 
headed by Mr. C«hnmin, the third tnaie. Not 
many days elapsed before they returned from 
their expedition, after having acquitted them-* 
selves to the satisfaction of the king, and put his 
enemies to flight by the terror of their fire-arms* 

Every preparation was now made by the En** 
glish to build a schooner, in which they might 
return to China. Trees were felled for timber, 
many necessary articles were recovered from 
the wreck, and every one zealously lent his a««« 
«istaace« 

On the Slst of August Captain Wilson and 
his officers visited Pelew*. They were received 
by the king with great poinp and respect, and 
Were treated in the most hospitable mannei* 
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They left Pele^%n the 4th of September, load* 
ed with presents, and amidst the acclamations 
•of a vast number of natives. 

In a short time, Abba ThuUe paid them an- 
-other visit at Oroolong, as the island on which 
they had landed was called. His majesty was 
desirous of obtaining ten men to accompany him 
to a second engagement ' against a hostile neigh- 
bor; and Captain Wilson readily supplied £m 
with the requisite reinforcement. The muskets 
of the English agftin prevailed over the rude 
arms of the savages, and another victory was 
obtained for Abba Thulle. Various other con- 
tests took place, in which Captain Wilson ren- 
dered the most effectual assistance to his new 
friends. 

The vessel being now tiearly completed, prepa- 
rations were made for launching her. Some 
time before this, one of the sailors, >of the name 
of Blancbard, had expressed a desire to be left 
behind among the natives. At first it was sup- 
posed he was not in earnest; but when the cap- 
tain learned that he was resolutely bent upon 
staying, he resolved to turn the thing to his ad- 
vantage. Accordingly when the king came to 
Oroolong to attend the launching of the schooner, 
the captain signified to his majesty, that as a 
return for the hospitality with which the EngUsh 
had been treated, they would leave behind one 
of their comrades, who could manage the guns 
and other things, which were to be presented to 
him at their departure. The king was gratified 
beyond measure at this intelligence, and bestow- 
ed on Blancbard the most distinguished honors, 
He promised to make him a chief, and to give 
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him two wives, together with a house and plan- 
tations. 

At length the schooner was ready to he launch- 
ed. The king and his attendants were desired 
to be present^ and to the joy of all, in a little 
time the schooner was safely afloat. At the re- 
quest of Abba ThuUe, it was named the Oroo- 
long. The provisions and stores were quickly 
carried on board, and the Captain communicated 
his intention of sailing the next day. The king 
was much distressed at learning this. He in- 
vited Captain Wilson •and his officers, to an en- 
tertainment on shore, and evinced the most 
heartfelt regret, that they were to leave him so 
soon. As a farth^ proof of his affection and 
esteem, he proposed intrusting Captain Wilson 
with the care of his second spn. Prince Le& 
Boo, of whom some account will be found in the 
following pages« TSe king's object in this was 
to give the young man an opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of .things which might be use- 
ful to. his native country in future. 

Lee Boo arrived in the evening from Pelew, 
and his father presented him to Captain Wilson 
and the officers. He advanced in an easy and 
a polite manner, and made a favorable impres- 
sion on the English. The king, on committing 
him to the charge of the captain, said: ' I would 
wish you to show niy son every thing that is 
useful and good. I well know, from the differ- 
ent countries he must pass through, that he will 
be liable to dangers and diseases; but I know 
that death is the common lot, and whether he 
dies with you, or at Pelew, is of little moment. 
I know you are a man of humanity; and am, 
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biefefot'e, confident, that if mj son be sick, you 
will look on him with kindness. Should your 
Utmost care be unable to prevent his death, let 
it not deter yoUj or your brother, or any of your 
countrymen, from returning, for I shall rejoice 
Ht the sight' 

The captain assured the king that the utmost 
Care and attention should be bestowed upon his 
son. 

Early on Wednesday tnorntng, the English 
hoisted their flags and prepared to saih A great 
bumber of canoes surrounded the vessel, loaded 
with presents and provisions. The generosity 
tmd affection of the natives were so urgent ^ that 
they wept if their gifts were not accepted. The 
king now cftme along-side, and gave Lee Boo 
his blessing. He next embraced' the captain^ 
in much apparent distress, and^ then cordially 
shook hands with all the officers, saying, ' You 
are happy because you are going home, and I 
am happy because you are so; but still Very un- 
happy at your going away.' Otocemore renew-^ 
ing his assurances of regard and' good will, he 
left the vessel, and went intd his canoe. Thus 
terminated the connexion with the natives of 
Peiew, aft^er a residence amoiig them from the 
10th of August, 1783, to the 12th of November 
. (bllowing. 

The Petew, or, as some Gall them, the Ptdos 
islands, are situated between one hundred and 
* thirty afd pne hundred and thirtynsix degrees of 
«ast%ngitude, and between five and nine degrees 
hoith latitude. They are long, but narrow, of a 
moderate height, and encircled on the north by a 
r^fofcorak 



llbe Engliah werettow imceinore on their waj 
to Chkia. Lee Boo had thrown himself freelj 
on the protection of strangers, of whose exist- 
eace he had, but a few wedks before, been utter- 
ly ig.norant. His first care was to dress decent- 
ly, and after the manner of his new companions. 
Me washed himself several times a day, and 
kept his clothes, and every thing. about his per- 
son, very clean. 

On arriving at Macao, Captain Wilson and 
bis crew were received with much kindness by 
the Portuguese governor. '■ At this place, Lee 
£00 entered the Hrst house, which he had ever 
seen. His surprise on the occasion cannot easi- 
ly be described. The rooms, the furniture, and 
the ornaments, all severally crowded so many 
new objects on his mind at once, that he was 
lost in silent amazement. A large mirror at the 
upper end of the room, rivetted his attention for 
awhile. He saw his complete person, and sup- 
posed it to be somebody behind, very like himself. 
He looked, laughed, and looked again, not know- 
ing what to think. 

Lee Boo soon became an universal favorite 
wherever he appearc^d. He one day surprised 
a party of gentlemen by his dexterity in throw- 
ing* the darf. They hung up a gauze cage, 
with a little bird painted in the middle of it. 
They stood at a considerable distance, and with 
much difficulty hit even the cage. When Lee 
Boo's turn came, he took up his spear very 
carelessly, and with the greatest ease struck the 
painted bird through the head. He had one day 
an opportunity of seeing some blue glass which 
greatly delighted him. It was of a color^ whicb 



he had never before seen* The gentleman, 
to whom it belonged, made him a present of two 
jars of the same color, which greatly delighted 
him. 'Oh! were it possible,' he exclaimed^ 
'that my friends at Pelew could see them!' 

Lee Boo and Captain Wilson sailed from 
Canton for England in the ship Morse. On 
that vessel entering the British Channel, the 
young prince was confounded, by the marvel* 
ious sights which he beheld. When he landed 
at Portsmouth, the objects which met his view 
were to him so stupendous and grand, that he 
was lost in silent astonishment, and ceased to 
ask questions. 

The captain proceeded to London, impatient 
to see his family. He left Lee Boo under the 
protection of his brother, who soon after set off 
m a stage-coach with his charge. Le Boo> 
describing his journey, said that he had been 
put into a little house, which horses ran away 
with, and that thpugh he went to sleep, he did 
not stop travelling. 

On arriving in London, he was highly delight- 
ed at meeting again with Captain Wilson. 
Being shown his chamber, he could not caty- 
ceive the use of the bed, it being a four-post 
one, and of course different from what he had 
seen on board the ship. He said that here there 
was a house for every thing. ' It was all fine 
country, fine streets, fine coach, and house upon 
house up to the sky;' for the huts , at Pelew 
being only one story, he considered every floor 
here as a distinct house. 

When Lee Boo saw the young asking charity, 
he was highly offended, saying they ought to 
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work^, but the supplications of the old and the 
infirm moved his natural benevolence: — 'Must 
give poor old man; old man no able to work.' 

At this time he was of a middle size, and ap- 
peared to be about twenty years of age. His 
expressivie countenance, quick sensibility, and 
good humor, instantly prepossessed every one 
in his favor. He was naturally polite. One day, 
at dinner, Mrs. Wilson desired him to help her 
to some cherVies ; and he proceeded to take them 
up with his finger's. She pleasantly hinted his 
error, whien he immediately took up a spoon, hitf 
face at the same time being suffused with a blush. 

Captain Wilson, one day, happened to rebuke 
his son for some trifling neglect, in the presence 
of Lee Boo. The generous prince was not hap- 
py till he had joined their hands in forgiveness, 
which he did with tears streaming from his eyes. 
He was fond of going to church, because he knew 
it to be a religious duty; the object and final end 
being the same both at Pelew and in England. 

Being shown a miniature of Mr. Keate, to 
whom he was introduced, he quickly recognised 
the face, and observed: * that when Misser Keate 
die, this Misser Keate live.' The utility of por- 
trait painting could not be better defined. 

In the midst of Lee Boo's innocent researches, 
he was taken ill of the dreaded smallpox. He 
was promptly attended by a physician, and cheer- 
fully took the medicines which were prepared 
for him. In ther midst of his illness, hearing that 
Mrs. Wilson was confined to her chamber, he 
cried, *What, mother bad too? — Lee Boo get 
up to see her;' which he actually did. 

On viewing himself in a glass just before his 
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death, he turned his head away in disgust at the 

appearance of his face, which was much disfigur- 
ed. Getting worse, and becoming sensible that 
he should die, he fixed his eyes upon his attend- 
ant, and said: ' Good friend, when you go to my 
country, tell my father, that Lee Boo take much 
to drink to make the smallpox go away, but he 
die — that captain and mother very kind — all Eng- 
lish very good men — was much sorry he could 
not tell Abba ThuUe the great many fine things 
the English got.' He then mentioned the pres- 
ents which he had received, and desired that they 
should be distributed .among his brothers and 
friends in Pelew. 

The moment of hid departure having arrived, 
he said that he was going away to another world; 
and yielded his breath with that native innocence 
and simplicity, for which he was so remarkable. 
He was sincerely lamented by all who knew him; 
and a monument was erected over his remains, 
bearing an inscription, which closed with the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Stop, Reader, stop! Let Nature elalm a tear; 
A prince of bers, Lee Boo, liea buried here. 



VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK 

OF CAPTAXn RILET. 

The American brig Commerce, commanded 
by Captain Riley, sailed from Hartford, in Con- 
oecticut, in May, 1815. Having arrived at New 
Orleans, the Captain steered his course for Gib- 
raltar, which he reached on^ the 9th of August 
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The cargo was here landed; and he then self • 
sail for the Cape de Vtrd Islands to complete the 
lading of the vessel, with salt. While attempt- 
ing to make the easternmost of these islands, the * 
voyage was terminated in a sudden and deplorable 
manner. 

It was night. The ship was running at thef 
rate of nines or ten miles an hour, wit^ a strong 
breeze and a high, rolling sea, when, mX at once, 
a great roaring was heard, and bresSers^ were . 
discovered foaming terribly under theiee; The 
vessel struck. Tne anchors were let |^, and aH 
the sails taken in, but sur^e' afler surge came 
thundering on, and drove the ship towards the 
shore. All hope of saving her wais now gone. 
Captain Riley ordered the long bbat to be cleared 
away, arid all the jprovisions and water to be 
brought upon deck. Hie sea, in the' meantime, 
was isweeping over the wreck, and dashing furi* 
t>usly to the shore. 

Afler some difficulty, the whole of the crew 
were landed, and a quantity of stores and provi- 
sions was saved. The spcA u|>on which they 
had been thrown. Was that part of the western 
coast of Africa, nearly opposite the Canary 
Islands. The unfortunate seamen fbndly hoped 
that they should not be discovered by the natives 
on this inhospitable shore; but that they should 
be able to repair their boats, and depart to some 
civilized settlement. 

While employed in preparattbns of this kind^ 
a human figure was seen approaching them. He 
stopped l>efore some clothing, which lay scatter-^ 
•ed about the beach, and be^an to plunder it 
He was of a Mack complexion, and a savage 
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aspect. H« was, soon joined by several other 
natives, who boldly commenotd plundering every 
thiog, upon which they could lay their bands. 
They retired towards evening, but intimated their 
intention to return the next morning with camels. 

The night passed tediously away, with the poor 
mariners. As soon as it was Hght, the natives 
again appeared, and pointing to a large dro^e of 
camels, which were descending the heights to 
the eastward, they recommenced their work of 
cruelty and plunder. The Arabs came down 
upon the ill-fejled seamen in alarming numbers. 
They burnt their trunks and chests, carried off 
their provisions, and stove io the wine and water 
casks. The crew escaped to their boat, but Mr^ 
JKley was left j»ehind. One of the Arabs seized 
hold of him by the throat, and with & scimitar at 
his breast, gave him to understand there was 
money on board, and it must instantly be brought 
ashore. 

When Ibe.ship^was wrecked, Mr. tOley had 
divided the dollars among the crew. On being 
informed of the demands of the Arabs he bailed 
the men, and told them what the savages requir- 
ed; a backet was accordingly sent on shore with 
about a thousand dollars* An old Arab instantly 
laid hold of it, and forcirg Riley to accompany 
him, they all went behind the sand hills to divide 
the spoil. In this situation he felt himself very 
uneasy, and in order to. regain the beach, he- 
made signs that there was stilL more money t«- 
maining in the ship. The hint succeeded; and 
under the idea, of getting it they allbwed hini 
again to hail his people. But instead of money ^ 
he desired them to- send on shore Antooiov 
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Afichael (an old man they bad taken tn at N<&vr 
Orleans) as the only foestbie means lefl for him 
of effecting his ow^n escape. 

The Arabs finding, on. his reaching the shore, 
that he had brought no money with him, struck 
him, pricked, him with their sharp knives, and 
stripped him of all his clothes. Mr. Riley seiaed 
this opportunity of springing from his keepers, 
and plunged into the sea. On rising through the 
isurf, he perceived the old Arab withtnten feet of 
him, up to his chin in water, with his sp^ar ready 
to strike him ; but another surf rotting at that in- 
stant over him, saved his life, and he reached the 
iee of the Wreck in safety. The remorseless 
brutes wreaked their vengeance on poor Antonio, 
by plunging into his body a spear,- whieh laid him 
lifeless at their feet. 

The wreck was, by this time, going rapidly to 
pieces ; the long boat was little better than an old 
basket. The crew had neither provisions nor 
water; neither oars nor a redder to the boat; 
neither compass nor quadrant to direct their 
course ; yet, hopeless as their -situation was, and 
expecting to he swattowed up by the first surf, 
they resolved to try their late en the ocean, rather 
than to encounter Aeath from the relentless sava- 
•^es on shore. By great espentioa, they succeeded 
in finding a water cask, out of which they filled 
ibur gallons iato m keg. One of the seamen. 
Porter, stole eii sdiore by the hawser, and brought 
on board two oars, with a small bag of money 
which they had buried, •oantaiiHag about fiiur 
liunired dollars. 

They aisot ^ontityed to get together a few 
piecffs 6f aalt park, a live f^ waighipg ahuul 
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twenty pounds, about four pottnds of figs, ft spar 
ibr the boat's mast, a jib, and a main sail * £yecy 
thing being ready, tbe erew went to prayers; 
and tbe wind ceasing to blow, the boat was 
launched through the breakers. In this iiiiseim- 
ble boat they determined to stand out in the wide 
ocean. Afler being six days at sea, it was driyen 
on the rocks, and completely stove, but tbe crew 
again reached the shore. 

On the next moiling they set out from the 
place upon which Ihey bad been cast, and whicb, 
as it afterwards appeared, was Cape Barbas, not 
far from Gape Blaiuo. They procMded easterly 
close to the water's edge, for three day», when 
tbey encountered a large compel^ of Arabs who 
were watering their camels. The shipwrecked 
mariners bowed themselves to the ground with 
every mark of submissioD, and by signs implored 
their compassion, but in vain. 

Tbe whole party were in a» instant' stripped 
naked to the skin, and the Arabs began to fight 
most furiously for tbe booty, and especially for 
getting possession of tbe prisoners, * Six or 
eight of them,' says Captain Riley, whose nam-' 
tive we now quote, * wero about me, onehaulia^ 
me one way, and one another. The one who 
stripped us, stuck to «s as his lawful property, 
signifying, ' you may hove tbe others, these are 
mine.' — They cut at each ether over my head, 
and on every side of me, witli tfeieir bright wea- 
pons, which fairly whizzed through the air within 
aa inch of my naked body, and oa every side of 
me, now hacking each other's arma apparently 
'to the bojre; men laying their ribs bare witb 
gaahesi while their heads, hands, aad 



eelvecl h full fthsre of eutu and wounds. Th« 
blood streaming from every gash, ran dc^wn 
their bodies, coloring and heightening the natural 
hideousness of their appearance. I had expect* 
ed to be cut to pieces, in this dreadful affray, but 
was not injured. 

' The battle over, I saw my distressed compan*' 
ions divided among the Arabs, and all going to-i 
wards the drove of camels, though they were at 
some distance from me. We too were delivered 
into the hands of two old women, who urged us. 
en with sticks towards the camels^ Naked and 
barefooted, we could not go very fast, and I 
showed the women my mouth, which was parched 
white as frost, and without a sign of moisture. 

' When we got near the well, one of the women 
oalled for another, who came to us with a wooden 
bowl that held, I ahould guess, about a gallon of 
water, and setting it on the ground, made myself 
And Dick kneel 'down and put our heads into it 
like camels. I drank, I suppose, half a gallon^ 
though I had been very pajrtioular in cautioning 
the men against drinking too much at a time, in 
case they ever came to water. I now expeti<^ 
enceH how tnuch easier it was to preach, than to 
practise aright. They then led us to the well, the 
water of which Was nearly as black and disigust'* 
ing'as state bilge water. A large bowl was now 
filled with it, and a little sour camel's milk poured 
fh>m a goat skin into it; this tasted to me de- 
licious, and we all drank of It till our Btomachu 
w^e literally filled. 

*■ We now begged for something to eat, but 
theae Arabs had nothing for thepfiselves, and 
seemed very aarry it was not in their power to- 
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gire OS some fi>od. Tliere were at and about the 
well, I should think, aboat one hundred persons, 
men, women, and children, and from four to five 
hundred camels, large and smalL The son beat 
fiercelj upon us, and our skins seemed actually 
to bum in the heat. These people continued to 
draw water for their cameb, of iHiich the animalfl 
drank enormons quantities.' 

The party travelled southeast over a plain cov- 
ered with small sharp stones, which lacerated 
their feet dreadfully. About midnight thej halt- 
ed, Imd for the first time got about a pint of pure 
camel's milk each. *The wind was chilling cold; 
they lay on sharp stones, perfectly naked; their 
bodies blistered and mangled, and the stones 
piercing their naked flesh to the ribs. On the 
morning of the 11th (September), a pint of milk 
was divided among four of them, and they got 
nothing more until midnight, when they were ^*- 
lowed a little milk and water. Hiey continued 
travelling in the desert, enduring all the miseries 
of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, with every addi- 
tion Arab cruelty coul^ inflict, until they reached 
Wadnoon. 

Sidi Hamet, an African trader, who had pur* 
chased them of the old Arab, became the means 
of their deliverance. He told Mr. Riley, that 
he must write a letter to his friend at Suara, desir- 
ing him to pay the money lor the ransom of him- 
self and people, when they sSould be free. A 
scrap of paper, a reed, and some black liquor, 
were then brought to Mr. Riley, who briefly wrote 
the circumstances of the loss of the ship, his cap- 
tivity, &c. adding, ' worn down to the hone by the 
most dreadful of all sufierings, naked, mid a slave, 



I implore your pity, and trust that such distress 
will not be suffered to plead in vain.* 

The letter was addressed, * To the English, 
French, Spanish, or American Consuls, or any 
Christian merchant* in Mogadore.' The anxiety 
of the captives may be well imagined. For seven 
days ailer Hamet's departure, they were shut 
up in a yard during the day, where cows, sheep, 
and asses, rested > and locked up all night in a 
dreary cellar. 

On the evening of the eighth day, a Moor 
came into the inclosure, and brought a letter from 
Mr. Wiltshire, the Finglish Consul, stating, that 
he had agreed to the demand of Sidi Hamet, 
whom he kept as an hostage for their safe appear- 
ance, and that the bearer would conduct them to 
Mogadore. He had also sent them clothes and 
provisions ; and thus accoutred and fortiliied, they 
set out under their new conductor, who brought 
them safe to Mogadore, where they were most 
kindly received by Mr, Wiltshire, who took each 
man by the hand, and welcomed him to life and 
liberty. 

He conducted them to his house, had them all 
washed, clothed, and fed, and spared no pains nor 
expense in procuring every comfort, and in ad- 
ministering with his own hand, night and day, 
such refreshment as their late sufferingi^ and de- 
bility required. Of the miserable condition to 
which these unfortunate men had been reduced, 
one act will witness. * At the instance of Mr. 
Wiltshire,' says Mr. Riley, *Iwas weighed, and 
fell short of ninety pounds, though my usual 
weight for the last ten years had been over two 
hundred pounds: the weight of my companions 
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wnB less than I dare to mention, for I appro* 
hended it would not be believed that the bodies 
of men, retaining the vital spark, should not 
have weighed f<n?y pounds!* 

AAer some further adventures, Mr. Rilej 
arrived at Crtkraltar, where he met with the most 
affectionate reception from his acquaintances. 
Finding a ship ready to sail for New York, he 
embarlusd in her for his native country on the 
second of February, 1816. Ailer a safe ipassage 
he arrived in JVeio Forfe, on the twentieth of 
March following. 

Captain Riley has given a narrative of his 
Bufferings and adventures- to the public throueh 
the medium of the press. Were there not the 
most ample testimony to his excellent moral 
character and his unimpeachable veracity, it 
would be difficult to believe that human nature 
could either inflict or endure such tortures m 
were experienced by him. 



PARRY'S VOYAGES 

IH SEARCH OF A NORTHWEST PASSAOX. 

The discovery of a northwest passage round 
America to Asia had long been a favorite object 
with the British nation. In 1818 two ships were 
sent out under the command of Captain Koss to 
attempt the supposed passage; but after enter- 
ing Baffin's Bay, fuid arriving at the entrance 
of Cumberland Strait, they returned in saftty to 
England. This voyage was considered a failure, 
and did not discourage the advocates for the ex- 
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islenoe of a noitfiwest roate. The'gQtvemmeoM 
a^ain^ted out two ships, named the Hecia and 
the Giipetf to e.xaniine those northern seas. 
Lieutenant Parry, who had sailed with Ross, 
was appointed to cominand the expedition. 

The ships sailed from England on the dth of 
May,. 1819; and on the 15th of June came in 
sight of Cape Fareweil, the southern point of 
Greenland. As they advanced northward up 
Davis's Straits and Baffin's Bay, th^ ice to the 
westward seemed to present an hnpassahle bar-* 
rier. With much difficulty this impediment wa^ 
overcome, and the persevering mariners reached 
the longitude of eiglrty-tbree degrees, twelve 
minutes. Thus Ibey prooeeded rapidly to the 
westward. The sea was deep and perfeoHy free 
from ice. 

To the south a broad inlet seemed deserving 
of being explored. As they descended this in^ 
let', the compass actually lost the power of mo* 
tion; and they saw for the first time ' th#curious 
phenomenon of the directive power of the needle 
becoming so weak as to be completely overcome 
by the attraction of the ship; so that the needle 
might now be properly said to point to the north 
.pole of the ship.' 

The ships proceeded down the inlet about 
one hundred and twenty miles from its mouth. 
On their return to Barrow's Strait, the sea was 
found clear of ice. They continued, therefore, 
to sail to the westward, and proceeded along the 
shore of a large island named Balhwni Island. 
A party landed here, and from some magnetic 
observations which they made, it was found, that 
they had undoubtedly passed over one of those 
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iipots on the globe, where the needle would have 
Been found to vary one hundred and eighty de- 
crees, or, in other words, where its north pcle 
"would have pointed due south. 

The navigators proceeded towards the west, 
to the farthest extreme of another large island, 
which they named Melville Island. The difficul- 
ties they now had to encounter from ice and fog, 
constantly increased. On the 4th of September 
they succeeded in passing the meridian of one 
hundred and ten degrees west longitude, by which 
they became entitled to a reward, offered by 
parliament, of five thousand pounds. 

The winter was now setting in fast, and it was 
with difficulty that the ships were forced through 
the new ice to Winter Harbor. Three days 
ivere employed in cutting a canal across the ice 
with saws. The vhole length of the cut was 
more than two miles. As soon as the ehips were 
moored in their winter quarters, the men hailed 
the event with three loud cheers. 

Preparations were now made to meet the 
severities of a cold and dreary winter of eight or 
nine months, during three of which they were to 
be deprived of the cheering light of the sun. All 
the heavy stores were removed on shore from 
the vessels, so ^s to leave the decks clear for 
ventilation and exercise. The ships were roofed 
entirely over. The snow was banked up against 
them without, while stoves and ovens were pro- 
vided for their warmth within. 

To cheer and amuse the men, Captain Parry 
and his officers got up a play. The first per- 
formance took place on the 6th of November, 
" the day on which the sun sunk below the horizon. 
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not to rise again for nearly a hundred tedious 
days. The sailors were highly pleased with the 
acting, and testified their applause hy three 
hearty cheers. The officers also started a week- 
lyjournal, called the * North Gieorgia Gazette and 
Winter Chronicle,' into which th^ir communica- 
tions were copied. The dramatic performances 
heing found to furnish entertainment to the men, 
were repeated once every fortnight during the 
dark season. 

On the 11th of November, the cold was ex- 
tremely severe. The wolves began to approach 
the ships boldly, howling most piteously on the 
beach near, and sometimes coming along side 
the ships, when every thing was quiet at night. 
The white foxes used also to visit the ships at 
nifht, and one of these was caught in a trap. 

Notwithstanding the intensity of the cold and 
the darkness, the officers generally ramb^ed a 
little on shore every day. But these walks af- 
forded no amusement. The dreary sameness of 
the scene, the torpid stillness and deathlike si- 
lence, were calculated to inspire no feelings but 
those of melancholy. In January a case of the 
scurvy occurred among the crew of the Hecla. 
Nothing coutributed more to its cure than a 
daily supply of fresh mustard and cress, which 
Captain Parry contrived to raise in his cabin, in 
boxes tilled with earth, and placed near the 
stove-pipes. 

Oa the seventh of February, the full orb of 
the sun was visible above the horizon. This 
month was by far the coldest part of the arctic 
winter. On the 15th the thermometer descended 
to fifty-five degrees, and remained for fifteen 
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hours not higher than fiflj-four degreeii below 
zero. * We amused ourselves/ sajs Captain 
Parrj, *m freezing some mercury during the 
continuance of this cold weather, and by beating 
it out on an anvil.' The distance at which 
sounds were heard in the open air during this 
intense cold, was surprising. Conversation dar- 
ned on a mile off could be distinctly heard. 

On the ^th, the observatory constructed on 
shore was discovered to be on fire. All hands 
instantly went to work to extinguish the flames, 
by heaping snow upon them. The weather was 
intensely cold. The men's faces at the fire 
presented a singular spectacle : almost every 
nose and cheek were frost bitten, and became 
quite white ijti five minutes afler being exposed 
to the air ; so that the medical men were oblig- 
ed to go constantly round while the sailors were 
working at the lire, and to rub with snow the 
parts affected, in order to restore animation. 

Captain Sabine's servant, in his anxiety to save 
the dipping needle from the observatory, ran out 
without his gloves. His fingers, in consequence, 
were so completely frozen, that his hands being 
plunged into a basin of cold water, the surface 
wis immediately covered with a cake of ice, from 
the cold thus communicated to it. But anima- 
tion could not be restored in this case, and it 
was necessary to amputate the poor fellow's 
hands. 

As the cold relaxed, the ice which had for 
soijae time lined the ship's side within, began to 
melt. * It will scarcely be credited,' says Cap- 
tain Parry, * that on the 8th "of .March we re- 
moved above one hundred buckets fuHof ice, each 
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containing from five to six gallons. This ice 
had accumulated in an interval of less than four 
weeks, and was the produce chiefly of the men's 
breath, and of the steam of their victuals during 
meals.' 

Towards the end of April the weather began 
to soflen; and a shower of rain, which fell oa 
the 24th of May, was welcomed with delight. 
At length, on the first day of August, the ships 
were able to efifect their escape from Winter 
Harbor; but an immense quantity of floating 
ice rendered their progress extremely diflicult^ 
They still struggled to proceed towards the west, 
but all their efl!brts were of no avail. . They could 
not get beyond the southwest extremity of Mel- 
ville Island; and they finally gave up the attempt 
as impracticable. The farthest point which the 
vessels reached in the Pcrfar Sea was in latitude 
74 deg. -26 min. 25 sec, and longitude 113 deg. 
46 min. 43 s6c. 

The vessels now sailed southward along the 
western shore of Bafiin's Bay. The coast was 
surveyed, and a tribe of Esquimaux Indians was 
met with, who seemed to be in the possession of 
many of the comforts and conveniences of life. 

On the 26th of September the ice was seea 
for the last time, and about the middle of Noven^ 
her the ships were anchored in the Thames. 
The crew's returned in good health, after an 
absence of nearly eighteen months from their 
native country. 
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PARRY'S SECOND VOYAGE. 

The discoveries made by Captain Parry 
seemed to encourage the belief of a northwest 
passage, lliere could be no doubt that he had 
discovered straits communica|||g with the Polar 
Sea» and through which he hacT been prevented 
from passing by the ice. The British govern- 
ment now ordered that another attempt should be 
* made for the discovery of the desired passage% 

The Hecla had proved so good a vessel on 
her former voyage, that the Fury, a similar ship^ 
was prepared to attend her on the second one. 
Every convenience which could be thought of 
was employed in fitting up the vessels. A con- 
trivance for distributing heated air was fixed in 
each ship, as also an apparatus for melting snow. 

In his ofiicial instructions, Captain Parry was 
directed to proceed into Hudson's Strait, till he 
should meet the ice, when the Nautilus Transport, 
which was placed at his disposal, was to be clear- 
ed of its provisions and stores. Hf was then to 
penetrate westward, till he should reach some 
' land which he should be convinced was a part of 
the American continent, at some point north of 
Wager River. If he reached the Pacific, he was 
to proceed to Kamtschatka; thence to Canton or 
the Sandwich Islands, and thence to England, 
by whatever route he might deem most con- 
venient. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of May 1821, * 
the three vessels sailed from England. Nothing 
worthy of nolo occtMnred till they met with the ice 
at the entrance of Davis's Strait, where the ves* 
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Bels were moored to an iceberg, and the Nadtiltf § 
Was unladen. This done, she parted company 
on the 1st of July, and sailed for England, whild 
the Fury and Heela stood toward the ice. They 
reached it a tittle before noon, and ran along its 
edge, keeping as much to the westward as pos- 
sible. ^. 

In Hudson* s'^vjf ail the difficulty of navigating 
among the ice was found to be cOuch greater than 
in Batlin's Bay. It was the 2nd of August before 
the expedition reached the mouth of the channel 
which is between Southampton Island and the 
coast towards the north. Through this channel, 
which was believed to be the Frozen Strait, Cap^ 
tain Parry determined to attempt a passage. 

After contending with the ice for several days, 
the ships arrived at an'iiiland basin of water, ten 
miles in width and about five in breadth, having 
regular soundings and good anchorage in every 
part, and perfectly free from ice. To this mag-* 
nificent harbor, Captain Parry gave the name of 
the * Duke of York's Bay/ 

On reaclmig the western side of Southampton 
Island, fogs and a thick snow for awhile shiit 
out the prospect.^ When the weather clear^ 
they found themselves almost completely suiw^' 
rounded by land, having entered unawares Re-' 
pulse Bay, which seemed unimpeded by ice. 

Sailing on the 23d of August along the northet-a 
shore of Froze^- Stfait, it was observed that the 
land appeared in one place to consist of islands 
only, behind which no land was visible. This 
part of the coast appeared to Captain Parry so 
favorable to the accomp^ishpient of his enterprise^ 
that he resolved to examine it more closely^ 
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Having beat up to the mouth of an opening that 
seemed practicable, he found the greater part of 
the channel filled with a body of ice, rendering 
examination in ships or boats impossible. The 
only means, tbereforo^ of exploring it was to 
despatch a party by land. Captain Lyoii under* 
took' this service, accompanied by five personSj 
furnished with a tent and four days' provision. 
The ships were anchored a mile from the shore 
to await his return. The flood tide came out of 
this inlet, a circumstance that materially strength- 
ened their hopes of success. 

Captain Lyon first landed on an islaqd, and 
then crossed a strait to a steep point. Thence 
proceeding northward to a high bill, he found the 
strait continuous, and returned to the ships. Lb 
this short journey^ he passed the remains of a 
great many Esquimaux habitations. I'be result 
of Captain Lyon's excursion was to convince all 
concerned, that a communication existed here 
between Frozen Strait and a sea to the northward 
and eastward of it, and Captain Parry determined 
to explore it as far as possible. 

After drifting about some time in Che ice, and 
more than once narrowly escaping shipwrecki^ 
measures were taken to survey this part of the 
Frpzen ^trait ; but little knowledge was gained 
by all their efibi^ts. On the Ist of September, 
the prospect of getting northward, was by no 
means encouraging; 'and they Were, frony, time 
to time, beset with ice, and drifted bacW On 
the dd, they found that after a laborious investiga* 
tion, which had occupied a whole month, they had 
returned to nearly the same spot where fhty had 
been a month before, near Southampton Islands 
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On the Ist of October, rain fell, which inune' 
diately freezing, rnkde the decks fnd ropes as 
smooth as glass. For several da^s the ther- 
mometer had been below the freezing point, which 
change, together with the altered aspect of the 
'^ land, and the rapid formation of young ice near 
' the shores, gave notice of the approach of winter. 

On the 8th, the young ice on the surface began 
to give them warning that the navigation of tl^se 
seas was nearly ended for the season. When 
the young ice has acquired the thickness of half 
an inch, a ship must be stopped by it, unless 
favored by a strons and fair wind. 

When to these difiiculties were added the d is* 
advantage of a temperature near zero, and twelve 
hours of daily darkness. Captain Parry became 
convinced that it was expedient to place the ships 
in the most secure situation that could be found. 
According^, a canal was sawed into a harbor on 
the south side of a small island, to which the 
name of Winter Island was given, and the ships 
were warped to their winter stations. Thus end- 
ed their operations for the season, afler having 
explored a portion of coast six hundred miles in 
extent, one half of which belonged to the. conti- 
nent of America* 

Theatrical entertainments were again resorted 

to in order to amuse and occupy the minds of the 

' men. Other evenings were devoted to music, 

^«'and A school was established in each ship, for the 

benefit of such of the crews as might wish to im- 

{»rove themselves in reading and writing. The 
ower deck of the Pury was fitted for a church, 
and the companies of both ships attended daring 
the winter. The men were sent to wklk oa shore 
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for exercise, whenever the weather was fiiror- 
able; and finger-posts were erected in varioos 
parts of the island, to prevent them fh>m loosing 
their way. 

A visit from a party^ff {Ssquimaox, who were 
seen approaching the ships on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, contributed to alleviate the tediousness of^ 
the winter. Captain Parry, with four or five of 
his officers, set out to meet the natives^ who were 
slowly advancing, to the number of twenty-five. 
As the English advanced, they stood still, await- 
ing their approach. They had no arms, but 
carried only a few strips of whalebone, which 
they had brought for a peace-ofibring, and which 
the gentlemen immediately purchased for a few 
small nails and beads. There were several 
women and children with the party, and the be- 
havior of all was quite peaceable and orderly. 
They were all well dressed in deer-skins, and 
some had double suits. 

These poor people did not exhibit the slightest 
signs of apprehension or distrust. As soon as 
some understanding was established, the officers 
expressed a wish to visit* their huts, and the Es- 
quimaux readily complying, they all set out to- 
gether. The savages were greatly astonished 
on the way to see a large dog, belonging to the ^^-^ 
whites, fetch and carry; and the children coujr^ipf 
scarcely contain their joy when a stick was given ^^. 
them to throw, and the dog brought i^ack to 
them. An infirm old man, who supported him- 
self with a staff, which he much needed, was left 
behind by his companions, who took no notice of 
his infirmities, but left him to find his way aa he 
mighty without reluctance or scruple. 
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The huts of th« Ssquinmtix are made wholly 
of snow and ice, and %re built in an oval form. 
This people seemed to be. an honest and inoffeu- 
sive racQ^ They were warmly clothed, and the 
Beams of their seal^skin . boots were beautifully 
worked. 

Nine months had been spent here in the ice, 
when at length, on the 3nd of July, the ships 
effected their escape. But a current setting to 
the southward down Fox^a Cfhonnel, which our 
voyagers now proceeded to examine, involved 
them in continual danger. The ships had fre- 
quently a narrow escape of being crushed by an 
iceberg, or being hfted up and overset by sheets 
of ice passing under them. 

B}! great perseverance our navigators pur<%ued 
their coarse northward) always with difficulty 
and often with great dapger. On the 1 Stli c'C 
Jttlyi they discovered the mouth of a considora* 
ble river, and Captain Parry went on shore to 
examine it. The water was fresh, and the stream 
varied in breadth from four hundred yards tr> the 
third of a mile. After ascending a mile and a 
half, the Captain heard the roar of a waterfall. 
At the mouth, .the banks of the river were about 
two hundred feet high, but here they rose much 
higher, and the water fan on a more elevated 
level. 

As Captain Parry proceeded inland, he found 
the sUttam rushing with great fury over two 
small cataracts. Then turning a corner of the 
river, he perceived a greater spray, occasioned 
by a very magniftceit^ wfftll* Where the stream 
begins its descent it is contracted to the breadth 
t>f one hundred and fifty feet, the chahoel being 
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worn in a solid bed of rock. After falling about 
fifteen feet, the river is again narrowed to forty 
yards, and, as if collecting its strength for a 
great effort, is precipitated ninety feet, in one 
unbroken mass. 

A cloud of spray rises from the cataract, sur- 
mounted by an uncommonly vivid rainbow. The 
blasia which receives the fall is circular aod about 1 

four hundred yards in diameter. Above the 
cataract, the stream winds in the most romantic ^ 

manner imaginable among the hills, with a smooth 
and unruffled surface. To this beautiful water- 
course Captain Parry gave the name of Barrow's 
River. 

The next day large herds of walrusses were 
tfeen upon the drid ice, and the boats were 
s^nt to kill some for the sake of the oil. The 
sportsmen found them lying huddled together^.^ .^ 
piled upon one another. They waited quietly to*^ i*' . 
be shot, and were not greatly alarmed even aflcr 
one or tWo volleys. They sofTered the people 
to come upon the ice, but did not seem inclined 
to be disturbed by them with impunity. After 
they got into the water three were struck with 
harpoons and killed. When first wounded, they 
were quite furious: one of them resolutely attack- 
ed a boat, and injured it with his tusks. These 
animals are most easily kilied with musket-balls. •^ ,r 
Their skins are so hard and tough as to resist % 
whaling-lance. V 

Our voyagers now anxiously approached a .^ ♦ 
place, where the Esquimaux had intimated there ^^. 
was a strait conducting to the Western Sea. 
The passage was soon recr)gnised, and final 
success was now confidently expected. But 
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what were the grief and mertificatioa of the 
navigators, when they found that an unbroken 
barrier of ice extended completely across the 
western mouth of the strait^ from the northern 
to tlie southern land. This strait was named 
the strait of the Hecla and Fury. 

After struggling for sixty-five days to efiect a 
passage to the westward, the ships returned to 
the island of blootk^ where they were frozen in 
on the 30th of October. Thus were our voyagers 
reduced to the necessity of spending, a second 
winter in the ice, when they had sanguinely cal* 
culated on a passage through the Polar Sea and 
Beh ring's Strait, to comfortable quarters in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The same measures were taken as formerly to 
keep up the spirits of the inen. Dramatic en- 
tertainments were resumed; but they passed off 
less gaily than before. A high snow wall was 
built round the shins, enclosing a large square 
like a farm-yard. The snow-drift was thus kept 
out and a place of exercise was formed, shelter- 
ed from the wind. 

But the presence of a numerous tribe of Esqui- 
maux chiefly contributed to enliven the scene. 
These people were found to be related to those 
of Winter Island. They dwelt not in snow huts» 
but in tents, made of the skins of the walrus and 
seal, the former shaved thin enough to allow 
the transmission of light. They were clumsily 
made, and supported by a kind of tent-pole, con- 
structed by tying bones or deer's horns together.. 
The edges of the tents were kept down by plac- 
ing stones upon them. To keep the whole fab- 
ric erect, a thong was extended from the top to 



a large stone at the Stance of a few yards^ 
These abiding places had little appearance of 
comfort or convenience. 

HaWng been unable to prosecute his coursa 
through the Strait of the Hecla and Fury by 
water, Captain I'arry resolved to trace it by 
land. He pursued his journey far enough to 
discover the open sea beyond, thu9 proving the 
existence of a passage at this point, though it 
was then, and. probably ever will \^y closed by 
vast mountains of ice. Besides this,, important 
result of his investigations, the position of Cock^ 
bum Island, ftid indeed of all the lands adjacent 
to Iglooik, was 'correctly ascertained. 

On the 9th of August, 1823, the ships proceed- 
ed out of their harbor, where they had been de- 
tained three hundred and nineteen days. They 
were so impeded by the ice, that little use could 
be made of the sails. They reached Lerwick, 
in the Shetland Islands, on the 10th of October, 
having been absent two years and three months. 
The officers and crew returned in good health, 
only five men out of one hundred and eighteen, 
having died in the course of this laborious voy- 
age. 



CAPTAIN PARRY'S THIRJ? VOYAGE 

OF DISCOVERT. 

The British government having resolved to fit 
out a third expedttioti under Captain Parry, the 
Hecla and Fury were again made ready for sea. 
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They were to attempt the northwest passage at 
Prince Regent's Inlet. 

The two ships sailed from England on the 
16th of May, 1825. Having reached Baffin's 
Bay, they came to the ice, and after many ob- 
structions, only penetrated seventy miles to the 
westward. Here they encountered a severe 
gale, and sustained many heavy shocks from the 
ice. 
* With grekt exertion the expedition arrived at 
Pott Bowen, in Prince Regent's Inlet. Here 
it became necessary to lay up the ships for the 
winter/ The time was passed much as it was 
previously at Melville Island and Iglooik. The 
men were occupied in a school and amused with 
nitsquerades. Several journeys inland proved 
the country to be exceedingly broken and rug- 
ged. The principal animals seen were bears, 
foxes and hares. 

In July, a canal was sawed in the ice, and the 
ships were towed to sea. Captain Parry hoped 
to sail over to the western shore of the inlet, but 
he had only made eight miles in the intended 
direction, when he was stopped by the ice. As 
no opening appeared in that quarter, he deter- 
mined to try to cross more to the northward. 
The most he gained was some knowledge of the 
character of the shores. 

On the 30th of July, the ships being beset 
near the land, a hard gale brought the ice close 
upon them. The Hecla received no damage 
except the breaking of two or three hawsers; 
but the Fury was forced on shore. She was 
heaved off again, with little injury, but this was 
but the commencenneiit of her misfortunes. In 
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August she was so severely strained as to leak 
a great deal. As the tide fell, her stem, which 
^as aground, was Med several feet, and the 
Hecla also remained astound. 

No place was found where the Vnry might he 
hove down to repair the damage, as the shore 
was every where lined with masses of grounded 
ice. The ships were again made to float, but it 
was found, notwithstanding incessant labor on 
board the Fury, that four pumps constantly going 
could hardly keep the water under. In these 
circumstances the only harbor that could be 
*« found was formed by three grounded masses of 
• ice, within which the water was from three to 
four fathoms deep at low tidiB. 

On the night of the Sd, the ice came in with 
great violence, and again forced the Fury oo 
shore. The strength and number of the Hecla '» 
hawsers only saved her from sharing the same 
fate. In the meanwhile the crew of the Fury 
were completely exhausted by labor, and their 
hands had become sore by the constant friction 
of the ropes. In this situation it was determined 
to land the stores and provisions of the vessel, 
in order that she might undergo a complete re- 
pair. 

Accordingly anchors were carried to the beach, 
by which the grounded icebergs that formed the 
harbor were secured in their position, thus en- 
closing a sjMice just sufficient to admit both ships. 
In this position a great part of the Fury's stores 
were landed. The injury was found to be more 
severe than had at first been supposed ; indeed, 
it appeared that the compactness of her fabric 
had alone saved her from sinking. Nevertheless, 
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no exertion was spared to render her seaworthy 
again. 

Jn spite of every effort, it was found impossible 
to save the Fury; and the Hecia was greatly 
endangered in the attempt. She was compelled 
to leave the land and drifl about among the ice, 
to avoid being forced on shore. On returning, 
Captain Parry found that the Fury had been 
driven farther on the beach thai^ before, and nine 
feet of water were in her hold. Her keel and 
bottom were more iigured than ever. The first 
glance satisfied Captain Parry that the vessel 
could never return to England ; and it was deem- 
ed necessary to abandon her with all her stores. 
The ofiicers and men therefore embarked in the 
Heclft. and the expedition returned home. They 
arrived at Sheerness on the 21st of October. 



TILLER'S NARRATIVE. 

[An attempt li befe mide tofiinilsh some geoi^nphical information 
to tile vonns, by meansi of a supposed narrative. As the descrip- 
tions or places are real, it Ls lioped that the effort will not l>e deemed 
inappropriate.] 

It was a cold and stormy night in December. 
The wind was whistling loud atid shrill past the 
windows, which were heaped with the snow. 
The high trees were moanmg and bending, as 
the gale struggled with their leafless branches, 
and swept furiously over the ground. It was one 
of those evenings, when pity for the houseless 
and unfriended comes so forcibly upon our minds. 

Far different from the dreariness of the scene 
without, was the cheerful parlor, where sat nni- 

23 
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fling before a blazin|; fire, the veteran Captain 
Thomas Tiller. This individual was, if we may 
be permitted to use his own words, ' an old sea- 
dog,' who had been jsaHed in the brine of the 
ocean, and had been bnCfeted about the world, 
iintil he had found a secure haven for his old age, 
in the family of his younger brother. His medi- 
tations at the moment when we have introduced 
him were suddejily interrupted by the rush of a 
party of young people kito the room, who had just 
left the supper-table. They immediately flocked 
round their uncle, and seemed to claim the ful^ 
fllment of a pronjise, which be had made them 
some time before. 

* Now tell us some stories about the sea, * said 
the eldest; and the exclamation wa9 repeated by 
all, till it came to the youngest: 'tell us soiDe 
stories about the sea — stories about the «ea — 
about the sea — the sea — sea.' 

' A^h, it i$ a proper time for such tales now*, my 
little listeners,' said Tiller, as he walked towards 
the window: ' bark, how the wind throbs against 
the casement; and see how the sndw wreaths 
itself up the glass. Alas for poor Jack on sucb 
a night as this!' 

The glad spirits of the children seemed for a 
moment chilled by this exclamation. They look- 
ed mournfully upon eacih other, and some of them 
murmured in a subdued lone, ' Oh, the poor, 
poor saibrs!' 

The uncle regarded them with renewed affec- 
tion. He again seated himself in his chair,. and • 
lifted two of the little ones upon his knees, while 
the rest took their places by bis side, and cono^ 
feeed themselves in sitent uttentioii. ' You tmud 
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know,' said he, ' that from a boy, I was accustom- 
ed to the sea. My first voyage was made from 
Boston in the jgood ship Orient, when I was only 
fourteen years old. Here is a picture of Boston, 
if you wish to see it; but I doubt whether you 
will find the ship there. We were bound for 
Stockholm in Sweden. I well remember the 
feeling of sorrow and solitariness, with which I 
tumbled into my iiammock the first night afler 
our departure. To add to my unhappiness, I 
became quite sea-sick, and did not recover, until 
the next day, when the mate sent me alofl to take 
a reef in the main^top sail. The necessity of 
working and keeping busy, soon drove off my 
sickness, and I at last became more reconciled 
to my absence from home. 

* We had been out about twenty days, when 
one morning a sail was reported ahead. As we 
approached her, she seemed to be perfectly sta- 
tionary and fixed upon the water. Her upper 
sails appeared to be white, while those below 
were of a dark color. We were soon undeceiv- 
ed. The supposed ship proved to be nothing but 
a rock; and as the weather wasHsalm, the captain 
gave us permission to visit it in the boat. 

* On reaching the spot, we found a swell rising 
and falling so sub to make it difficidt to land. . We 
finally accomplished our purpose, however. Ofte 
side of the rock was perpendicular, and as smooUi 
as a wall. The others though steep and slippery, 
were sufficiently rough to admit of our crawling 
up. This rock, which has received from navi* 
gators the name of Rockall, is seventy feet lingh, 
and not more than a hundred yards in circumror-'^ 
ence. It lies at the distance of two faendred and 



ninety miles from the main coast of Scotland, and 
two hundred and sixty from the north of Ireland. 
The stone of which this curious peak is composed 
is a dark colored granite, but the top is covered 
with a coating as white as snow from having been 
for ages the resting-place of myriads of sea-fowL 
It is therefore often mistaken for a vessel under 
iiill sail.* 

'We had some difficulty in getting into the boat, 
when ready to quit Rockall. A fresh breeze 
had sprung up, and the waves were foaming up 
the side of the cliff to no very comfortable height. 
In order to reach the boat we were obliged to 
make rather a desperate leap of several feet, and 
some of us did not escape without a few awkward 
bruises. When at last we supposed ourselves 
all seated, and Had begun to handle the oars, a 
shrill voice from the top of the cliff was heard 
calling out upon us to stop. — * Are you going to 
leave me to bleach upon this ugly rock! O dear, 
how shall I get down!* — We turned our eyes in 
surprise to the spot, and beheld perched on the 
summit of the peak, the figure of the captain's 
clerk, a young man who having rashly indulged 
his spirit of adventure in attempting to climb the 
rugged ascent, now found himself clinging there, 
afraid to move lest he should break his bones in 
the attempt. This was a provoking hindrance to 
men in a hurry. In vain we besought him to de* 
scend. He only clung the faster to the rock, 
ejaculating with wonderful rapidity — ' O dear! O 
lord! O, what shall I do!* — with similar exclama- 
tions. We were now in a situation really ud» 

* It mav perhaps be well enough to state that the above dewrlplkMl 
«f loekul ii boffowed from an autheatic fource. 

23* 
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pleasant. The wind was fVesbening every mo- 
ment, and dark vapory clouds were coursing 
through the sky. The most earnest entreaties 
and the most violent threats could not induce the 
terror-stricken captain's clerk to come down. 

' At last an old sailor in the boat hit upon an 
expedient, which seemed to hold out a chance of 
success. We had forjtunately taken with us a 
gun in the hopes of meeting with some game in 
our expedition. Seizing this, our ancient mari-^ 
ner aimed deliberately at the valorous clerk, and 
told him in a determined manner, that if he did 
not come down in less than five minutes he would 
shoot him through the head. This agreeable in- 
timation seemed to produce some effect upon the 
person to whom it was addressed. He was not 
at all partial to being shot through the head. 
Slowly and carefully he moved down the rock, 
and at last arrived safely at the bottom. 

' Now jump into the boat,' exclaimed the 
sailor. 

* That is what I ca-a-ant do,' said the clerk. 

' Then you are willing to be shot at, I suppose.' 
' No, stop good mister sailor: don't raise your 

gun, and I '11 try. O dear! I can't do it. What 

shall I do!' : 

* Here was another dilSiculty. In vain did we 
threaten the magnanimous clerk with instant 
death, if he did not attempt the leap. He stood 
in imbecile fear, unable or afraid to make the 
least effort. I now thought of a plan which I 
had once read of in Byron's voyages, by which a 
cowardly sailor had been dragged through the 
surf to the boat. I proposed it to ham who had 
first projected the expedient of the gun, and ho 
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instantly honored it with his approval. Coiling a 
rope in his hand, he flung it dexterously round 
the neck of the poor loiterer, and we finally 
dragged him through the water safe into the boat. 
In spite of his ducking, the captain's clerk thank- 
ed us for the trick, i suspect this was his first 
and last visit to Rockall. 

' We did not reach the ship until the night had 
come on, and a heavy sea had taken the place 
of the calm. For sometime we were' in the most 
imminent danger in the boat; attd a big wave 
v/hich broke over us, once threatened to carry 
us all to the bottom. We were completely 
drenched and tired when we gqt pn board the 
ship, and were glad Enough when the hour for 
*' turning in*' arrived. 

* In the course of ja few days we passed between 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands into the ^orth 
Sea. A native of Shetland who came on board 
t'Ur vessel told me several curious things about 
his country.' He said that great numbers of small 
horses called ponies, were bred there. The in- 
Imbitants gained a subsistence chiefly by iishiog. 
They had a singular way of catching the wild 
ducks and other birds, which visited the rocky 
shores and inlets. A man was lowered from the 
top of a cliff by a rope, and with a net in his hand 
ensnared the birds as they attempted to fly. If 
he wanted the eggs merely, he filled his basket 
from the nests among the crevices of the rock, 
and was drawn up again. This procedure is 
often quite dangerous. Sometimes the rope, by 
which the bird-catcher is lowered, breaks, and 
the poor fellow is dashed to pieces in his fall. 
An individual, in the act of being drawn up, once 
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saw the rope above his head giving way. Ton 
must imagine what wero his feelings of suspen- 
sion and horror when he saw his life literally 
hanging by a thread. For a moment he was in 
despair, but the next he was lifted safely upon 
the rocks, completely exhausted and bewildered 
by the appalling danger he had escaped. His 
hair became white in consequence of his sudden 
fright. 

' A few weeks after passing these islands, we 
arrived at Stockholm, This place is the capital 
of Sweden, and now contains nearly eighty thou- 
sand people. It is built on several rocky little 
islands between the Lake Maeler and the Baltic 
Sea. In winter many of the inhabitants travel 
on skates. I was much pleased with the place, 
and found the people handsome and good-na- 
tured. We returned to Boston in safety, and 
met with few adventures on our passage. 

'My second voyage was made round Cape 
Horn to Kamtschatka and China. We sailed 
from New York in a ship called the Camilla, and 
in thirty days crossed the equator. Our captain 
had originally intended to sail round the Cape of 
Good Hope, but a prevalence of contrary winds 
determined him to desist from the attempt. * Two 
months after our departure from home, we arrived 
in sight of the coast o£ Painf^oma. As the pas- 
sage through the straits of Magellan is not often 
attempted now, we continued on our course 
south, and in a few days made Slaten Land, 
We had some time previously lost sight of the 
celebrated Magellanic clouds, which had been 
visible almost from the moment we crossed the 
Equator. These clouds are white, and never 
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change their form or station. Their appearance 
has never yet been accounted for in a satisfacttH 
ry manner. 

' We did not double Cape Horn without acci- 
dent. A violent gale had sprung up, and all 
hands were ordered on deck to furl the sails. 
Two sailors were sent out to adjust the flying jib, 
which had given way. While they were perform- 
ing this duty, a tremendous wave struck the fore 
part of the ship, carried away the jib-boom, and 
with it the two unfortunate men who were secur- 
ing the sail. The ship was immediately hove to, 
and every hen-coop, empty barrel, and piece 
of timber on deck, was thrown over to afford 
them a chance of escape. But all our efforts 
were unavailing. The poor fellows remained in 
sight about ten minutes, when they disappeared 
amid the raging billows. When. the accident 
occurred, two of our crew jumped into the jolly- 
boat, and with all the thoughtless good-^nature of 
sailors, were about going to the assistance of 
their drowning messmates, when the captain or- 
dered them out of the boat, and told them that it 
was folly to attempt the thing in such a sea. 

* This unhappy event threw a gloom upon all 
our minds for some time. We doubled Cape 
Horn in safety, and at last entered upon that 
great Pacific, which Magellan more than three 
centuries before had discovered: 

* He wa0 tlw first. 
That ever bunt 
Upon that silent tea.' 

Innumerable whales and porpoises were seen 
sporting around us, as we now sailed northward, 
and passed the western coast of Terra del Fuego 
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A mof th after leaving Gape Horn, we saw the 
island of Juan Fprnandez, where we stopped to 
obtain a supply of wood and water. We found 
here a plenty of wild goats, which were doubtless 
the descendants of those that Alexander Selkirk 
used to chase. « 

' A few days after leaving Juan Fernandez, 
we got into the trade wind, and were wafted along 
at a gentle and steady rate. We crossed the 
equator, for the second time this voyage, with a 
brisk and pleasant wind, and three months after 
our departure from Cape Horn, arrived at the 
island of OwhyeCy the largest in the group of the 
Sandwich Islands. It was at this place, as you 
probably recollect, that the celebrated Captain 
Cook was killed by the savages. Having taken 
in some fresh supplies, we proceeded on our voy- 
age, and at length arrived at Kamtschatka. We 
here obtained a cargo of furs, and then sailed for 
Canton to dispose of them. Canton is the only 
Chinese port to which European and American 
merchants are permitted to trade ; and immense 
quantities of goods and money are consequently 
brought there. 

* On arriving at Canton we exchanged our 
furs, principally for teas and silks. The Chinese 
appeared to me a cowardly and efteminate race. 
Five of our crew were one day upset in a boat 
near a sort of bridge; and while they were strug- 
gling in the water, about a dozen Chinese fellows 
began to stone them. As soon as our five men 
got safe upon the bridge, the Chinese took to 
their heels as if an earthquake were after them. 

* We returned to America by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. We stopped at St. Helena 
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in our course, and having taken in a supply of 
water, continued steadily on our voyage. We 
arrived safely at New York, after d|pi absence 
of something more than a year. 

' In the coarse of my duties at sea, I had em- 
ployed every means of perfecting myself in the 
knowledge useful to a mariner. The captain was 
so well satisfied with me on my return from Can-* 
ton, that he recommended me to his owners for 
the office of second mate. I was consequently 
promoted to that station, and sailed soon afler in 
the Osprey for Amsterdam. We arrived in the 
English Channel in safety, and I beheld with 
emotion the opposite shores of England and 
France. 

'As we sailed up the Strait of Dover, the num- 
ber of vessels and small crafl which we met 
presented. a gay and animating picture. The 
leather was bright and clear, and the wind fair. 
If you will look at your map of Europe, you can 
trace our course* Dover appeared to me a re- 
markable place. It presents to the view a pre- 
cipitous cliflT three hundred and twenty feet higher 
than the sea. On the top is a great castle for 
*^ the defence of the town. Dover is the principal 
place of embarkation to France, and a great 
many packets pass between the opposite shores. 
The channel is about twenty^two miles wide. 

'On arriving at Amsterdam, we discharged our 
cargo, and prepared to return. This city, which 
is the capital of Holland, struck me as being the 
most spacious and magnificent place I had ever 
beheld. The harbor is a fine one, and the public 
buildings are numerous and handsome. I quitted 
Amsterdam with regret. Our voyage home did 
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not prove fortuftate. Having arrived upon thie 
«hallow waters, which extend south and east of 
Newfoundland, and which have received the 
name of the * Grand Bank/ we hove to our ves- 
sel in order to catch some fish. 

' People who l^now nothing of a sea life fancy 
that fish is no rarity with sailors; but there i^ 
nothing of which we taste ao little. It is only in 
soundings, that fish are to be caught; for in X\ie 
open and bottomless ocean, we meet nothing but 
whales, porpoises, dolphins and sharks. 

' Well: we had taken in a good supply of hali** 
huts and cods, and were going at a brisk rate 
through the water, when towards night a gale rose 
up from the southeast, and orders to furl all the 
eails were issued. Ere this. command could be 
fully obeyed, the ship was felt to scrape upon the 
sand. She continued to plunge through the shal- 
low water to some distance, until she fipally stuck 
fast and immovable. The w.ave^ beat furiously 
over the sides, and all seemed turmoil and con- 
fusion. At first the crew were yety frightened^ 
Those among them who were wont to be the 
most forward to swear and to utter big words, 
now showed themselves the feeblest and most cow- 
ardly men in the ship. The captain told us that 
we bad grounded upon a spot called the '* Isle of 
Sables. This island is about eighty-five miles 
distant from the dearest part of Nova Scotia. It 
has been the scene of numerous shipwrecks, and 
is but a thin line of sand, thirty miles in length, 
and with an average breadth of only one mile 
and a half. 

' When the morning broke, we found oiffselves 
about half a mile distant from the dry sand. Oof 
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s^iip appeared to be coosiderbly injured by the 
shock she had received, and we feared lest she 
should go to pieces. We landed our stores and 
provisi(5is upon the sandj isle — erected a tent — 
and prepared to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible until some vessel should come to take 
us ofT. 

' We were surprised one morning to see a 
number of wild horses rush by us, in the track 
of their leader. We found that they subsisted 
on the island, together with a few other untamed 
animals. Fresh water was abundant here not* 
withstanding the nature of the soil. 

' We Had been upon the Isle of Sables about 
twenty days, when a schooner was seen approach- 
ing us. VFe fortunately made an arrangement 
with the captain to carry us to New York, where 
we at last arrived in safety after an absence of 
nearly five months. 

' It would take me a long while to tell you about 
all my voyages and adventures. I must skip 
over a dozen and more years — during which i 
had risen to be master of a vessel, had made a 
fortune, and lost it — and come to the time when 
I first entered into the whaling business* This 
occupation is beyond all doubt the most laborious, 
the most hazardous and imposing, upon which 
the boldness of man ever ventured. The whale 
is the largest of all animals, as it is frequently 
seventy or eighty feet long. It is caught in the 
frozen seas, chiefly for the sake of the oil which 
is extracted from its fat or blubber. The bones 
which adhere to the upper jaw are likewise vala« 
able articles of commerce; fhey are used in the 
manufacture of umbrellas.* and for various other 
purposes. 
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.'The whale fishetj is a dangerous employ-^ 
faeni, not only from the vast masses of ice which 
sometimes crush the ship, but from the bulk of 
the animal itself. It is fo»nd sleepiag on the 
water, and a boat being silently row«d to it, the 
fish is struck with a harpoon or dart that has 8 
cord four hundred yards long attaehed to it 
The whale, on feeling itself wounded, immediate* 
ly darts off, either at once to the bottom or in » 
horizontaldirection; and so rapidly does he move 
that the rope fastened to the harpoon is constantly 
wetted to prevent its taking fire by the fricti<Hi, 
A man stands ready with a hateket to cut the 
rope in two, should any obstruction prevent it9 
running out; otherwise the boat kseif would be 
dragged ender water. 

V 1 he p6or aaioiai aoon gets fatigued, and rnses 
to the surface to breathe. It spouts out water 
mixed with blood to a great teight from two hotee 
in its head, beHowa with agoiw, and lashes the 
sea into foam with its tail. Auer it has exhaust- 
ed its fury and its strength, it is approached with 
dutton and killed. 

' Whales are sometimes captured, with a sin* 

fie harpoon, in the space of fifteen minute*, 
ometimes they resist forty or fifty hours, and at 
times they will break three or four Unes at once, 
pr tear themselves clear off the harpoons, by the 
violence of their struggles. Generally the cap- 
ture of a whale depends on the aetivity of the 
harpooner, the state ef the wind and weather, or 
the peculiar conduct of the anhnal itself. Under 
the most favond>le circumstances, the length of 
time does not exceed is hour. Th^ jemral 
airerage najr be slated at two home tmtit 
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have occurred where whales have been taken 
ivithout being struck at all, simply by entangling 
themselves in the lines that had been used to de- 
stroy others, and struggling till they were drown- 
ed or died of exhaustion. 

' When a whale is secured alongside a ship, 
and before it is deprived of its t>il, the crew are 
generally permitted to go below, and enjoy a brief 
fiuspension from labor. An unlucky circum- 
stance once occurred, some tbrty years ago, io an 
interval of this kind. At that period of the fish- 
ery, a single stout whale was found sufficient to 
remunerate the owners of a ship for all the ex* 
penses of the [voyage^ Great joy was therefore 
felt oa the capture of a whale, by the fishers. 
They were not only cheered by a dram, but oflen 
provided with Some favorite * mess,' on which to 
regale themselves* 

' It was on an occasion like this, that the crew 
of an English ship had captured their first whale. 
It was teken to the ship^, placed on the lee-eide^ 
end though the wind blew a strong breeze, it 
was fastened only by a small rope attached to 
the fin. In this state of supposed seovrity, all 
hands retired to regale themselves, the captain 
himself not excepted. The ship b^ng at a dis* 
tance from any ice, and the fish believed to be 
fast, they made no great haste in the^ enjoymeatv 
At length, the chief harpooner, having spent 
suflicient time in eatmg and drinking, with an air 
of importance and selfMsonfidence, proceeded os 
deck, and naturally turned to look on the whale. 
To his astonishmeot it was not to be seen. la 
■otne alarm he looked itstem, ahead, on the 
otber <«4e, l^ut his eeareh was uvatess. . The 
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ship drifting fast, had pressed forcibly upon the 
whale, the rope broke, the fish sunk aud was 
lost. The mortification of the crew upon this 
event may be conceived, but their vexation had 
no end when at last no other opportunity of 
procuring a whale occurred during the voyage. 
The ship returned home clean, 

'One of the laws of the whale fishery is, that 
whenever a whale is loose, no matter in whose 
possession it may have been, it becomes a free 
prize to the first person who gets hold of it. I 
will read you an anecdote, which may make this 
custom plainer to you: '* During a storm of wind 
and snow, several ships were beating to wind- 
ward, under easy sail, along the edge of some 
ice. As soon as the storm abated and the weath- 
er clearod^ the ships steered towards the ice. 
Two of the vessels approached it, about a mile 
asunder, abreast of each other, when the crews 
of each ship accidentally got sight of a dead whale 
at a little aistance, within some loose ice. 

.** Each ship now made sail, to endeavor to 
reach the whafe before the other; which whale be- 
ing loose, would be a prize to the first who could 
get possession of it. Neither ship could outsail 
the other, but each contrived to press forward to- 
wards the prize. The little advantage one of them 
had in distance, the other compensated with veloc- 
ity. On each bow of the two ships, was stationed 
a principal officer, with a harpoon in readiness to 
dischargi^. But it so happened that the ships 
came in contact with each other, when within a 
few yards of the whale, and in consequence of 
the shock with which their bows met, they re- 
bounded to a considerable distance. The officers 
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at the same momeot discharged their harpoons, 
but all of them fell short of the whale., 

*' A hardy fellow who wf^s second mate of the 
leeward ship immediately leaped overboard and 
with great dexterity swam to the whale, seized it 
by the fin, and proclaimed it hia prize. It was, 
however, s<y swollen, that he was unable to climb 
upon it, but was obliged to remain shivering in 
the water until assistance shouid be sent. 

** His baptun elated with his good luck, forgot, 
or at least neglected his brave second mate; 
and before he thought of sending a boat to release 
him fronfi his disagreeable situation, he prepared 
to moor his ^hip to an adjoining piece of ice. 

'' Meanwhile the other ship tacked, and the 
master himself stepped into ,a boat, pushed off 
and rowed deliberately towards the dead fish. 
<' Observing the trembling seaman stilhii the wa- 
ter holding by^jhe fjn^ he addressed him with, 
' Well my Itfd, you have got a fine'fish here,' — 
to which after a natural reply fn the afhrmative^ 
he added, * but do'nt you find it very cold?' — 
* Yes,* replied the shivering sailof, ' Tm almost 
frozen. I wish you would allow me to come 
into your boat until our's arrives.' 

** This favor needed no second solicitation ; the 
boat approached the man and he was assits^ed 
into it. The whale being again loose and out of 
possession, the captain instantly struck his har« 
poon into it, hoisted his fiag, and claimed it as 
nis prize! Mortified and dis'ples^sed aslbe other 
master H^t at this trick, for so it certamly was, 
he had nevertheless no redress. He was obliged 
to permit the fish to be taken on board of his 
competitor's ship, and to content himself with 
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ssibiishig the second mate for want of discretion, 
^nd condemning himself for not having more 
<3oinpassion on the poor fellow's feelings, which 
%vouid have prevented the disagreeable misad- 
venture." 

' Captain Ly.on8 of the {laith of Leith, while 
prosecuting the whale-fishery on the Lalfrador 
•«oast, in the season of 1802, discovered a farge 
whale at a short' distance from the ship. Four 
boats were desf^tched in pursuit, and two of them 
succeeded in approaching it so closely together, 
that two harpoons were struck .««t the same 
fnoment. The fish descended a few fkthoms in 
the direction of ^mother of the boats, which was 
on the advance, ro^e accidentally beneath it, 
struck it with its head, and threw the boat, men» 
and apparayps, abput fifleen feet into the air. It 
was inviertcff by the stroke, and fell into the wa- 
ter with its keel upwards. All the^peopie were 
picked up alive by the fourth boat, which was 
just at hand, excepting one man, who having got 
entangled in the boat, fell beneath it, and was 
unfortunately drowned. The fish was soon after- 
wards killed. The f )llowing engraving is illus- 
trative, of this remarkable accident. 

' But I have been describing the adventures of 
others when I promised to relate to you my own 
The trath is, I met with none during my whaling 
voyage which were at all equal to those that 1 
fiave mentioned. We were tolerably successful 
in oar fisheries, and I made a second and a third 
voyage to Greenland in pursuit of whales. 

* Those ofyott.whoare not asleep will recollect 

that I have ofben told you that my last voyage 

' was made to Chile in Douth America. I was on 
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my return thence with the finest ship and the rich- 

«5st cargo, which were ever intrusted to my care. 

'We doubled Cape Horn in safety, and were with- 

-in a weck^s sail of Ivorne, when one aflernoon, the 

,''t:$tewardciiine suddenly to\vards me, and with a 

' <30untenance of inconceivable horror, informed 

\ nie that the ship was on fire. Although this in- 

I ^eUigence was conveyed in what was meant to be 

o. whisper, the man at the helm at once gathered 

\ liis meaning. Kushiug from his post he instantly 

I raised the fearful cry of ** fire. It needed but 

I one exclamation to rouse the whole ship's crew. 

I called them before me — told them in as quick 

aud impressive a- manner as possible^ of the 

necessity at decision and obedience — and then 

I ordered one half of them to get in readiness the. 

I long boat mid the stores, while with the other 

I baif I attempted to ^Mench the f]ames,«which we' 

eould now ftel rumbling beneath us. 

* Our efforts to sa^e the ship were in vain. As" 
I leaped, ovetpow<ere<i by the smoke, from the 
hold upon deck, I fancied that I felt the ship 
shaken by the quivering flames. I called out to 
the sailors to secure every thing, wliich might be 
of use. I had thrown into the iong boat all the 
charts, ecmpasses, and quadr«ntA, whiG^ I met 
with, and now rushed into the cabin to take away 
what necessaries I could find. A cask of doub- 
t loons w^u) under my birth, and near it a half* 
pJ barrel of crackers. The goW was a considerable 
portion of the hard earnings of my life. I shoul- 
dered the crackers, and hastened upon deck. 
When I again attempted to descend, I was arrest- 
ed by a barrier of flames. The crew had now 
watered the boat and were calling loudly for me. 
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Despairing of saving any thing more, I sorrow- 
fully quitted my noble ship. We rowed to a dis- 
tance, and lay on bur oars for awhile gazing 
Apon the flames, as they flew up the shrouds, and 
cast th'eir red shadows over the water. All night 
we beheld the flickering rac^ance that was thrown 
yp by the buriiing ship. 

' Three days after this melaneholy catastrophe, 
we were picked up by a fishing vessel, and car- 
ried into Boston. This wa» my first and last 
voyage.* 



With the above narrative of the respectable 
Mr. Tiller, our Stories of Voyages must close. 
We would hope thafe they may not have beeir 
uninteresting and unibstriiclive to our youoe 
readers; to each of whom, at parting, we would: 
Bay: 

' Learn firom Ifte mariner lri»«kiTflil art 
To ride upon the waves, and caldb the breeze, 
And daie tke Ibreatening etorm, and trace a peak* 
Mid connttoee daogeri to tlie deetined port 
Vm^ningly secure. O I learn firom bfan 
Te station quick -eyed Prudence fit the hefan, 
¥0 «iard> thy sails from Passioit'ii sudden klaacti 
And make EellgM thy magnetic guide, 
Which, Uiough it tremble as it lowly llM, 
Wotalm t»ite light tha»elHyi|M noi, ia liennM' 
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